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PREFACE. 





Ir is rather in compliance with a custom long established, than 
for the purpose of imparting any particular information to «1 
readers, that we continue our addresses to them, at this por.’ >> 
of the year, on the subject of the Magazine: more especially, as 
we have fully communicated to them in our previous prefaces, the 


system which we have laid down for its management, and which 
we believe to be most conducive to the purposes for which it was 
established, and which it continues to promote. We think that 
nothing has occurred in the last half year, either connected with 
our literary or antiquarian departments, which demands any pe- 
culiar notice. Many valuable books have passed in review before us; 
and some points of literature, neither incurious nor unimportant, 
have been discussed either by ourselves, or by our correspondents. 
That in all cases we have satisfied authors, whose works we have 
reviewed, of the justice of our decisions, it would be vain to expect ; 
for what parent can look with impartial eyes on his own offspring ? 
but we venture to assert, that while not forgetting that the public 
has a right to expect from us an opinion formed with care, and 
delivered with impartiality ; we have also endeavoured to take the 
more favourable side in our critical judgments ; and not retard the 
exertions, or repress the hopes of those, who from various motives, 
and with various success, are honourably engaged in the field of lite- 
rature. These observations may apply more peculiarly to the youth- 
ful aspirants after fame, whose numbers, particularly of the gentler 
sex, we observe are rapidly increasing, and whose compositions 
form no inconsiderable portion of the productions of the press. On 
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them, who perhaps will listen to us more willingly than their elders, 
we wish earnestly to impress the great necessity, if they wish to be 
distinguished among their numerous competitors, of severely 
reviewing their own works, before they trust them to be reviewed 
by others. This plan, honestly pursued, will blunt the shafts of 
the severest criticism, and inspire them with a well-grounded con- 
fidence in the success of their publications. Let them recollect, 
that the character of a work is estimated not by its quantity, but 
quality; let them not be ambitious, juvenili levitate, of for ever 
filling the press with their name: the naturalists tell us, that the 
mouse, and other insignificant animals, produce a numerous pro- 
geny ata litter—the lioness but two; but then those two are Lions. 


June, 1841. S. UrsBan, 
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The ingenious reviewer of Dyce’s edi- 
tion of the works of Middleton is inform- 
ed that the etymology of atone from at 
one, had neither Mr. Henley for its ori- 
ginal author, nor were the critics, to 
whom the reviewer refers, indebted for it 
to a pun of Thomas Edwards. (See 
Gent. Mag. for Dec. p. 576.) The re- 
viewer will find it in ‘‘ The Guide into 
Tongues,” by John Minshew, in the 
Etymologicon of Skinner, and also in 
that of Junius. The quotations from 
the writings of the early English writers 
on religion, produced by Richardson, 
leave no doubt that the etymology was 
familiar to their minds ; and it appears that 
Bp. Beveridge expressly adopted it. 

In answer to the question in our 
last number on the etymology of the 
name of a well-known suburban pa- 
rish, ‘‘ Hackney,” Q. submits a con- 
jecture. Ac is in Saxon (from which 
almost all our local habitations have their 
names) an oak, and ey, an isle, or isolated 
place ; thence we find Acken-ey, or Cock- 
nicé, Hackney, the place of oaks, like 
Thorney (where St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
stands), the place of thorn-bushes, and 
Oseney (near Oxford), the place of oxen. 
[Here we may remark that in the cases 
above-mentioned, and such others as we 
can recollect, ey signifies absolutely an 
island, not an isolated place.—Edit.]— 
The same correspondent adds, Let me 
query whether the root given at p. 575, 
of your last, kok, foolish—for cuckoo, be 
not too farfetched? It apparently belongs 
to that large class of words imitated by 
man after the fashion of a mocking-bird, 
and only mimics the cuckoo’s note, cuc- 
coo, just as hic-cough does the guttural 
convulsion, or cough itself the noise of 
coughing, bark of barking, guack of a 
duck’s quacking, &c. Guck-guck is the 
German form of cuckoo, and has no al- 
lusion to folly; while from guck comes 
the Scotch word gowk, a cuckoo, which 
has received the secondary English mean- 
ing, silly, also. Perhaps Cuckfield, Cuck- 
mere, and such localities, are contractions 
from cuckoo field, cuckoo-mere, &c. 
Nay, it is possible that the much deliti- 
gated term, Cockney, might be derived 
from the same simple source : Cuckeney 
is the name of several places in England 

one in Notts. for example), and means 
the place of cuckoos, on my theory: 
London would thence be allusively nick- 
named Cuckney, or the place of simple- 
tons. Aristophanes would call it, not 
“ Cuckoo-cloudland,” but Cuckoo-fog- 
land, probably? {t strikes me, that kok, 
foolish, is itself derived from cuckoo, 
rather than vice-versa. 


2 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. J. K. submits to the consideration 
of Mr. Reaper, (Dec. p. 616) whether 
the true derivation of the name Warwick 
is not hinted at by Camden from the 
British word Guarth or Garth, signify- 
ing a fortified inclosure on ahill. Let the 
orthography of Guarth be altered to 
Warth,— Gu and W, in many old names 
and words, have the same power: asGuido, 
Wido, Guiscard, Wiscard, Gulielmus, 
Willelmus, Guarantizare, Warrantizare, 
to guarantee and to warrant, are synony- 
mous, &c. Let this alteration, I say, be 
made, and of Guarth-wic we have 
Warth-wick — familiarly Warwick — 
the fortified place, or the hill place. 
It may be observed that the defi- 
nition he gives of the term as from 
Wering, a mound, and wick, a town, ap- 
— very nearly to the derivation I 

ave proposed. A good deal might be 
said on the modifications of the word 
Guarth, alias Warth—of this I take War- 
ren to be one; and that is, indeed, the 
very term which Mr, Reaper, following 
the Saxon Chronicle, thinks is compound- 
ed into Warwick, g. d. Warren- wick. 

W. H. will feel obliged if any corres- 
pondent can inform him from what fa- 
mily of Tonge, Dr. Tonge was descend- 
ed, who was concerned in the pretended 
Popish plot in the reign of Charles II. 
a who procured the infamous Titus 
Oates as a witness against the Catholics. 

A member of the Barry family (at 
Stockton-on-Tees) begs to correct an er- 
ror in his signature (Dee. p. 562.) He 
intended to sign himself ‘‘ a Barry,” mean- 
ing that he was ‘‘ A member of the Barry 
Jamily” only ; and not that his Christian 
name began with the letter A. The wife 
of Mr. William Barry whom he named 
was Susanna Burren, not Burrew. Her 
father, Mr. Anthony Burren, was a 
wealthy merchant in the parish of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East. Her husband, 
Mr. Barry, resided in St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the- West. 

Mr. J. G. NicHoLs requests to be fa- 
voured with references to any topogra- 
phical or other works into which invento- 
ries of household furniture and other pro- 
perty, particularly of the time of Eliza- 

eth and James I. have been introduced. 

We recommend Z, X., to address his 
remonstrances to some local periodical. 

In the review of Krasinski, Dee. p. 
626, col. 1, the words “‘ the Bishop first 
mentioned,” should be, *‘ the Bishop just 
mentioned.” 

In Dec. p. 648, the respective numbers 
of votes for Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Lyttelton should be 973 and 488. 
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1. Tour in Sweden, &c. by Samuel Laing, Esq. 2. On the Moral State 
and Political Union of Sweden and Norway, in answer to Mr. Laing, 1840. 


THE observations in this work appear to us to be those of aninquiring 
and informed mind: the view which Mr. Laing gives of a country so 
closely connected with our own, and yet so dissimilar both in its social sys- 
tem, its political institutions, and its natural character, must lead to an 
interesting comparison of their relative advantages and excellence ; while 
the inferences which he draws from certain apparent peculiarities and 
anomalies which he meets with in the course of his observations, and the 
conclusions he wishes to establish, if not generally admitted, will yet, we 
think, be found to be based upon something more than partial truth. 

In the present state of political feeling, and in the struggle which is now 
maintaining between those who wish to preserve the ancient institutions 
which have grown venerable by time, and appear to be approved by the 
experience of mankind, and those who think the general happiness to be 
inseparably connected with a new and more popular form of government ; 
it is to be presumed, that the great importance of the subject will force 
itself on all reflecting minds, and place them on one side or the other of 
the controverted question. Mr. Laing adopts what is called the more 
liberal view, and consequently the Norwegian constitution finds more 
favour in his eyes than the aristocracy of Sweden. 

But as the value of facts is to lead to general conclusions, so it is most 
necessary that these facts should be established on wide and accurate ob- 
servation; and as Mr. Laing, like other travellers in the present day, 
spends no more time in the country which he visits than enables him to take 
a panoramic view of its leading features, we think, that, whether right or 
wrong, his theories are of less importance than his observations ; and no one 
who has read his work will deny that it presents, if not many finished and 
elaborate pictures, yet some pleasing sketches of the country and the 
people among whom he dwelt for a few summer-months. Different 
countries require travellers of different minds and acquirements: from 
him, who acquaints us that he has traversed the Italian Alps, gazed on 
the temples of Pastum, and measured the gigantic sculpture of Girgenti, 
we expect a somewhat refined and artist-like knowledge of the princi- 
ples on which the masterpieces of Italian art are formed ; he who, like 
the late Mr. Douglas, plunges into the untrodden wilds of the western 
globe, and traverses in many alone and moonlight journey the immense 
savanahs of California, will doubtless return laden, as he did, with the 
rich spoils of rifled nature, and adorn our landscapes with the new 
and exuberant foliage of a foreign clime; and as neither Mediczan 
Apollos, nor Doric temples, nor forms of beauty glowing with the hues of 
Titian’s pencil, are to be found on the shores of the Baltic, or on the 
Scandinavian hills, Mr. Laing wisely directed his mind to the more 
useful inquiry concerning the constitutional system of the countries, the ad- 
ministration of the laws, the formation of the government, and the well- 
being of the inhabitants. 
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Mr. Laing justly remarks in his preface. 


‘“‘The future historian will probably 
complain that the English travellers of 
the present generation, while they lavish 
the highest talents on descriptions of 
personal feelings or adventures, of ro- 
mantic natural scenery, of striking objects 
in the sciences or fine arts, have left few 
of the more humble facts or observations, 
from which he can appreciate and de- 
scribe the advance of society in different 
countries, towards a higher condition of 
morals, laws, good government, physical 
well-being, and civilisation. Yet the 
calm which we have been enjoying for 
nearly a quarter of a century, after that 
storm of the French Revolution which 
shook the world, is perhaps the most im- 
portant period that has occurred in the 
history of the human race. New powers, 
it may be said, have been granted to man 
during this period,—new intellectual 
power, by the general diffusion of know- 
ledge through the press,—new physical 
power, by the general application of 
steam to machinery and movement. The 
changes which these mighty agencies are 


rapidly producing in the social condition 
of the lower and middle classes of every 
country, the circumstances in their an- 
cient institutions, laws, and governments, 
which are retarding or accelerating the 
progress of these classes to a condition of 
higher moral and physical well-being, 
are objects particularly deserving the at- 
tention of the traveller. * * * In Nor- 
way and Sweden, such inquiries are 
peculiarly interesting at the present 
period, because these two nations, al- 
though the furthest removed from the 
agitation of the French Revolution, 
have, by a singular chance, been affected 
by it more permanently, and one of them 
more beneficially, than any others in 
Europe. Norway received a new and li- 
beral constitution, and has started with 
the freshness of youth;--a new na- 
tion, as it were, called suddenly into life 
from among the slumbering feudal popu- 
lations of the North. Sweden received a 
new dynasty, and slumbers on amidst an- 
cient institutions, and social arrangements 
of darker ages,”’ &c. 


Of Sweden, it is true, as Mr. Laing observes, that none of the secondary 
European powers have acted such brilliant and important parts in modern 
history, as the Swedish monarchs. Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Charles XII. live in the memory of all nations. If the highest achieve- 
ment with the smallest means be the test of military genius, the Vasa 
race have not been equalled by any commanders even in our times ;* but 
Sweden has not, like Norway, an heroic age in her history, connecting her 
earliest exploits with the fate of other countries. The Swedish small kings 
plundered at home, and became, like the nobility of Poland, a power of 
which the strongest party disposed of the Crown, and ruled the country 
amidst perpetual factions, tumult, and bloodshed. ‘The Swedish historian 
Geyer, one of the most acute and philosophic of modern historians, 
observes, that the history of the Swedish nation is the history of its kings. 
He might have added, that the history of its kings is often but the history 
of the factions and intrigues of a nobility governing in reality from bebind 
the throne : and of whose power, the kings, with few exceptions, have, 
down to the present age, been either the puppets or the victims. ‘The 
present position of Sweden among the European powers is extraordinary. 
By the loss of their foreign provinces of Finland and Pomerania, she is 
severed from the main land of Europe, and its political affairs ; and by the 
singular chance which has seated upon her throne a new line of monarchs 
not connected by family alliances with any other royal dynasty, she stands 
politically insulated even more than physically. What has been, or ever 
will be, the result of this curious political position ? 

The author of the Answer to Mr. Laing’s statement appears to be 
a person who has resided for some time in Sweden, and who possesses a 
considerable acquaintance with the feelings and character of the people, 





* Such also is the decided opinion of Col. Mitchell in his eloquent and interesting 
life of Wallenstein; of the military talents of Gustavus Adolphus, he speaks in the 
very highest terms, and considers the art of war, as embodied in modern tactics, to 
have originated with him, and been perfected by him.—Rev. 
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and the institutions of the country. His political opinions are directly op- 
posed to those of Mr. Laing, and he has remarked on some of his state- 
ments with much apparent exactness and justice. Mr. Laing attributed 
the low moral state of the Swedish nation to its feudal institutions, and the 
pernicious influence of its nobility. Of the charge of being uneducated, as 
far as statistical tables go in evidence, the author of the Remarks has li- 
berated them ; and he adds that, so far from the nobility holding trade and 
industry beneath their dignity, several of the first commercial houses in 
Stockholm have members of this class at the head of their establishments, 
and the greater proportion of iron manufactories, founderies, and mines, are 
not only the property of members of the nobility, but personally superin- 
tended by them: while, in addition to their scientific and commercial oc- 
cupations, they embrace generally in youth the profession of arms, not 
forgetful of those victorious banners which have in the palmy days of their 


country's greatness floated over the Vistula, the Danube, and the Rhine. 


‘« Mr. Laing (he says) talks of the ex- 
treme poverty of the Swedish nobility, 
who, he pretends ‘ are with very few ex- 
ceptions living from civil or military em- 
ployment, or on their farms, in obscurity 
or poverty.’ Let us examine whether this 
charge deserves more credit than the 
other. Official documents, of incontestible 
veracity, show that the Swedish nobility 
possess not less than one fourth of the 
whole landed property of Sweden, includ- 
ing the very finest and most fertile estates. 
It owns, besides this landed property, 
more than half the mines, smelting works, 
and forests of the country; a large pro- 
portion of the most considerable buildings 
of the metropolis; much property in ca- 
pital, and property of various denomina- 
tions. Even deducting these landed pos- 
sessions of the nobility, its debts, mort- 
gages and allotments, (which in many 
instances belong to the junior branches of 
its families,) there would still remain in 
its possession above one fifth of the gene- 
ral property of Sweden; and we ask Mr. 
Laing to state where the country in Eu- 
rope is, whose nobility in fair proportion 
can boast of such a fortune? The nobi- 
lity of England, the most aristocratical 
country in Europe, does not possess pro- 
perty to the amount of more than 
100,000,000/, which does not correspond 
to more than one 36th part of the total 
property of the country, estimated at 
3,680,000,000/.* while the Swedish no- 
bility possesses the fourth part of the 
property of its country, and adding even 
the fortunes of the gentry of England to 
that of the nobility, the proportion would 
still remain in favour of the Swedish ; 
but in such cases all calculations are rela- 


tive to the wealth of a country,—that of 
Sweden being of course infinitely supe- 
rior to that of Great Britain. The nobi- 
lity of Sweden possesses a very great 
number of country residences and cha- 
teaux, which, if not comparable perhaps to 
those in England, fully rival those of the 
west of Europe, and often surpass them. 
Thus surrounded by their sincerely devoted 
tenants, or peasants, they live not in the 
luxury of the British aristocracy, but with 
all the ease and comfort which renders a 
country residence agreeable. They do not 
devote themselves exclusively to the plea- 
sures of the chase, but are occupied with 
the improvement of their estates, the ad- 
vance of agricultural knowledge, and the 
care of their mines, smelting establish- 
ments, and forges, whose produce, con- 
veyed to Sheffield and Birmingham, is af- 
terwards transmitted to all parts of the 
globe in that beautiful shape of manufac- 
tured steel into which British industry 
knows howtochangeit. The Swedish gentry 
exercise on their estates a most cordial 
hospitality to every visitor, of which Mr. 
Laing might have partaken, if he had had 
the good sense to get acquainted with this 
respectable class by himself, and not 
through the medium of his radical friends 
at Christiana, which is about the same 
as to look to a Chartist meeting at Bir- 
mingham for correct notions on the 
English nobility. It is at these delightful 
country seats that the Swedish nobility 
exercise those domestic virtues and pious 
religious feelings which might serve as an 
example to many, and which ensures to 
them the esteem and affection of their 
countrymen.” 


Although the author of this pamphlet repudiates the notion that the 
low state of morality among the people in Sweden is at all owing to the 





* Ricardo estimates the whole property of Great Britain at 3,000,000,000/. and 


according to G. R. Porter’s Tables of 1833, the property of the empire is estimated at 
3,660,000,000/, and the gross income at not less than 514,000,000/, 
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pernicious influence of the aristocracy, he owns, at the same time, that, 
though the state of morality is far from being so low as Mr. Laing would 
have it believed, yet it is not so high as might be expected from a people 
so well educated and religious as the Swedish are. ‘The author then gives 
his solution of the problem, which is to be found in the almost illimited 


democracy of the constitution. 


‘¢ It is (he says) from this progress of 
democracy in Sweden,—and particularly 
from the influence acquired by the order 
of peasants in the legislation of the 
country,—that a principle of misunder- 
stood liberty has sprung up, which in- 
volves the most fatal consequences for 
the morality of the nation. Acting upon 
this principle, the order of peasants insist 
‘ that every body has the right to distil 
his own brandy as well as he has the right 
to make his own soup,’ forgetting that the 
maintenance of social order imperiously 
requires the sacrifice of personal rights to 
the general welfare. The assumed prin- 
ciple of liberty has been so much more 
detrimental to the Swedish people as the 
order of peasants has applied it, in the 
manner generally adopted by democracy 
when it obtains the upper hand, with all 
kinds of injustice against the rights of 
other citizens, and has in the last diet 
obtained the privilege of paying for its 


home-distilled brandy even dess excise than - 


the very small duty imposed upon the 
proprietors of other estates for their own 
distillations ; by which means a distilling 
of brandy has been introduced in nearly 
every peasant’s dwelling,—the number of 
those officially known amounting to no 
less than 121,000, of which 120,000 be- 
long to the peasantry. Thus has been 
produced the fatal result mentioned by 
Mr. Laing, viz. that the consumption of 
brandy, which in 1786 amounted only to 
5,400,000 kanns for the joint population 
of Sweden and Finland, has increased now 
to 22,000,000 kanns for the population of 
Sweden alone. Under such circumstances 
it will not be wonderful if the moral state 
of the rural population of Sweden should 
decline by degrees from the constant use 
of a liquor so strong as the common 
Swedish brandy (generally 6° above proof), 
and which, being fabricated at home, is 
within the constant and immediate reach 
of the peasant. His welfare must suffer 
from this pernicious abuse in every point 
of view :—consuming more than his means 
allowed, it must lead him to moral and 
physical degradation, and to oeconomical 
ruin. 

‘‘We admit these facts with perfect 
candour, but we beg to put the question 
whether, as Mr. Laing insinuates, this 


state of things accrues from the aristocratic 
organization of the country, or whether 
it is not, on the contrary, the rising as- 
cendancy of democracy, which has thus 
effected the decline of the morality of the 
people? It becomes curious to examine 
whether the same results have not occur- 
red in England, corroborating thereby the 
decline of morality by the increase of 
democracy. The progress of immorality 
has several other causes in Sweden, more 
or less of a democratical character, viz. 
the greater division of landed property 
than was the case before, which produces 
misery, and misery crime; and the bad 
state of the prisons, where no classifica- 
tion is introduced, and where, therefore, 
people confined for the slightest offences 
are mingled with inveterate’ criminals, 
which tends to harden and demoralize the 
former. We invariably notice that the 
greater number of offences committed in 
Sweden are the deeds of the same persons, 
—of those, who, their term of confinement 
being expired, are discharged from prison 
without any honest means of existence. 
In this respect the system of ¢ransporta- 
tion adopted by Great Britain offers great 
advantages, which we fear have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. It may be true 
that transportation interferes with emi- 
gration, and that it ought not to apply to 
the fertile and magnificent country of 
Australia: but Great Britain possesses so 
many islands, and can dispose of so many 
points in the Pacific, and other parts of 
the globe, that the system itself ought not 
to be abandoned. We admit that the 
punishment of solitary confinement and 
of hard labour in the houses of correction 
is far more severe than that of ¢ransport- 
ation ; but it must be considered that it is 
not the fear of punishment, more or less 
severe, which arrests the committal of a 
crime, for the malefactor is always in 
hopes of escaping detection, and the con- 
sequences of his act. The evil which will 
result to Great Britain from abolishing or 
diminishing transportation will be, that 
the criminals, after the expiration of their 
respective terms of imprisonment, will be 
turned loose upon society, which now is 
the case with but a very small proportion 
of those transported for less than life.’’* 





* In the year 1835 there were no less than 3625 convicted and sentenced to trans- 
portation for various periods, of which only 402 were actually transported, the 
sentences of the remainder having been commuted. 
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With regard to the material prosperity of the country,—the finances, 
the great artery of the social body, are in Sweden in the most flourishing 
condition. The annual income of the country exceeds considerably its ex- 
penditure ; there is no national debt, and the country is less taxed than 
any other in Europe, even less than the United States of America. The 
annual savings of Sweden have enabled her to expend since the peace of 
1814 asum of above 15,000,000 rix-dollars for the construction of canals, 
clearing of rivers, erection of piers, and for improving the state of defence 
of her seaports. Sweden has a national bank, under the exclusive manage- 
ment of deputies elected by the States-General ; a bank exchanging on de- 
mand (and at a rate fixed once for all by the States-General )—has notes 
for gold or silver—its circulation of paper amounting to 30,000,000 rix- 
dollars, while its vaults contain the value of 20,000,000 rix-dollars, in gold 
and silver, and that of 25,000,000 in securities, showing thus an overplus 
of 15,000,000. Sweden's manufacturing industry has doubled within the 
last ten years ; her agriculture has made great progress, and she is now in- 
dependent of other countries for her supply of grain. The population of 
Sweden has increased, so as to make it now equal to what it was at the 
time when Finland was joined with her. Sweden possesses a well orga- 


nized and disciplined army, and a respectable navy, which carries more 
than 2500 heavy guns on board her vessels. 

Of the prosperity of Norway there can be no difference of opinion, though 
those who have visited the country, or considered the subject, are not 
agreed about the causes. Mr. Laing looks tothe great division of property 
and the legislative form of its government. The author of the pamphlet 


considers that it depends on her union with Sweden. 


‘¢ Norway cannot but prosper while it 
is covered by Sweden, like a shield, from 
the only power which can have any inten- 
tion of attacking her (Russia) ; maintain- 
ing neither fleet nor army, and leaving to 
Sweden all the weight of the common de- 
fence. Norway cannot but prosper while 
the expenses for her royalty do not amount 
to more than £20,000 a year (15,000 for 
the King, and 5,000 for the Crown Prince, 
whose regal establishments are maintained 
in Sweden). Norway cannot but prosper 
when the advantages granted to herin the 
markets of Sweden give her a profit in 
the balance of trade of more than cent per 
cent, and deprive Sweden of a consider- 
able part of her foreign trade: as, for in- 
stance, in the trade with Great Britain, 
where, of the average number of 1000 
ships which arrive annually in the 
British ports from the Scandinavian pe- 
ninsula, and of which 700 were formerly 
Swedes and 300 #Norwegians, the propor- 
tion is now 700 Norwegians and 300 
Swedes. Norway, before the union, was 
for 500 years a mere province of Denmark, 
administered by Danish functionaries, and 
by Danish laws ; forced to send her sailors 
to Denmark, and to build her ships for 
the aid of Denmark ; having no constitu- 
tion, and being subject to the sway of the 
absolute Kings of Denmark. Norway is, 


since the Union, an independent kingdom ; 
has its own legislature—its own govern- 
ment—its own laws, and its own finances, 
without a single functionary who is not a 
Norwegian. Such are the immense bene- 
fits which Norway has derived from her 
union with Sweden. Her prosperity is, 
then, the result of this Union, and not at 
all of a greater division of property than 
in Sweden—which is not the case ; or of 
the democratic form of her legislature, the 
popularity of which would suffer materially 
if the Norwegian people were called upon 
to make the sacrifices required everywhere 
else for the maintenance of national inde- 
pendence, which are now in great part 
provided for by Sweden. Her democratic 
form of legislature would never have ac- 
quired her actual popularity, if Norway had 
been obliged, like other free nations, to 
waste its blood and its treasures in the 
attainment of this liberty. No! it has 
fallen to her like a gift from heaven. For 
many centuries a mere province, under 
the absolute although mild sway of the 
Kings of Denmark, without ever making 
the least attempt at emancipation, Nor- 
way awoke one day, and found herself 
transformed into a free and independent 
kingdom, having obtained all kinds of 
liberties—by whom, if not by the exertion 
and by the sacrifices of Sweden ? All that 
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Sweden wishes to secure from her union 
with Norway is the advantage of not being 
attacked at her back, as has always been 


the case in her former wars with Russia. 


(see in 1778, and latterly in 1808); and 
the expectation of such a security is, we 
believe, not a very great pretension of 
Sweden, considering the sacrifices made 
by her for this Union—sacrifices consist- 
ing not alone in the chances which she 
might fairly have had in 1812 and 1813 
to recover Finland, heretofore an integral 
part of the kingdom, and not a separate 
one like Norway; but in giving up her 


last German possession, Pomerania, the 
only remaining trophy of her great 
Gustavus Adolphus: in hazarding for it 
a dangerous war with the then colossal 
power of Napoleon, and in obtaining this 
so-called Union at the gates of Christiana, 
with an army of 50,000 men, and not at 
the gates of Stockholm, where there is no 
record in history of a foe ever having set 
his foot. All that Sweden requires is, 
justice for what she has done to effect the 
Union so conducive to the happiness of 
the Norwegian people.” 


But there are other subjects besides these which are political, that have 
fallen within the scope of Mr. Laing’s observation, and which will repay 
the reader's curiosity. His sketches of the Fins and Laplanders are of 
this description ; his remarks on the indeldta system in the army,—on the 
religious sect called the Lesere, something resembling our Methodists— 
his anecdotes of the reigning sovereign—his view of Stockholm—his 
scenic sketches of the country, are all of interest, although we are obliged 
to pass by them in silence ; but our antiquarian zeal forbids us not to 
linger for a short time on the shores of Gothland, to visit its remarkable 


capital of Wisby. Mr. Laing says, 


‘¢ This ancient city is the most extra- 
ordinary place in the north of Europe. It 
is a city of the Middle Ages—existing 
unbroken and unchanged, in a great mea- 
sure, to the present day; it appears to 
have undergone less alteration from time, 
devastation, or improvement, than any 
place of the same antiquity——The ap- 
pearance from the sea of this mother of 
the Hanseatic cities is very striking, from 
the numerous remains of churches and 
other ancient structures. I counted 
thirty-five towers, spires, or prominent 
ruins. On landing, the aspect is equally 
novel. Ancient streets, well paved, cross 
each other in all directions. The ruins 
of the churches are of very extraordinary 
beauty and workmanship. The whole 
city is surrounded by its ancient wall, 
with towers square, octagonal, and round, 
as they stood in the thirteenth century, 
and with very littledemolition. The wall 
is entire, and above thirty feet high for the 
greater part, and in no place demolished. 
Of forty-five towers upon it the greater 
part are entire.—The wall is built on 
rock stretching from the sea at one end 
round the city to the sea at the other. 
There appear marks both of an inner and 
outer wall. This wall was built in 1288, 
and is, perhaps, the most entire specimen 
of ancient fortification remaining in the 
north of Europe. This curious city, 
which might accommodate within its area 


thirty or forty thousand persons, contains 
at present only four thousand two hundred 
and sixty-eight inhabitants, badly lodged, 
in little tenements, under edifices of great 
cost and magnificence, which the former in- 
habitants reared with the superfluity of 
their wealth. You scarcely see a human 
being moving in streets once crowded 
with the wealthiest merchants of all 
countries.—Long before the Hans Towns 
were heard of, Wisby had been the great 
emporium of commerce in the north of 
Europe ; the markets in which the pro- 
ductions even of the east, brought by 
caravans to Novogorod, and across the 
Baltic, met the furs and metals of the 
north, and the buyers of the south of 
Europe.—Wisby was, in the tenth and 
eleventhcenturies, one of the most import- 
ant commercial cities inEurope.* Its mer- 
cantile laws were regarded as the most per- 
fect,and they were transferred to France by 
Saint Louis, whose code of the Isle of 
Oleron was copied from the constitutions of 
Wisby, and these contain the principles of 
maritime, mercantile, andinternationallaw. 
Wisby had a population of twelve thou- 
sand burgesses, besides tradesmen, &c. in 
the thirteenth century. The foreigners 
in the eleventh century were so numerous 
that each nation had its own church and 
house of assembly.—Judging from the 
numerous ruins of costly structures, 
the remains of her former magnificence, 





* The establishment of the Hanseatic league took place in 1241, 
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we must consider Wisby to have been a 
more important ¢ity than Lubeck, which 
became, at a later period, the seat of the 
Hanseatic power, and rose by the decline 
of Wisby.—The more immediate cause of 
her decline was being stormed and sacked 
in 1361 by Waldemar of Denmark, from 
which time she was often a prey to the 
Danes and Lubeckers, and in 1432 be- 
came a kind of robber’s nest for ten years 
to Eric of Pomerania, the expelled king 
of Sweden. The churches are the most 
interesting Gothic edifices in Europe. 
They shew the style of building and work- 
manship of one determined aye; not like 
our large cathedrals, the work of two or 
three successive centuries. They are 
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buildings of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, older than the oldest specimens we 
have in England of Norman and Saxon 
buildings, and are, on this account, in- 
teresting, as they shew in the arches of the 
same period, the characteristics which we 
suppose in England distinguish two dis- 
tinct periods of Gothic architecture ; the 
round Saxon and pointed Norman arches 
being used indiscriminately in buildings 
of the eleventh century.—This town, 
empty of inhabitants, with gardens, corn 
land, and large unoccupied spaces within 
its walls, and no suburbs without, re- 
minds one of the description of the 
Eastern cities.” 


We must closely abridge the account of some of the churches. The first, 


Helige Ands Kirkan, the Holy Ghost’s Church, built in 1046, a curious 
small structure, an octagonal prism one hundred feet high, fifty-two feet 
long, divided into two stories. ‘The author suspects that it has been 
originally the temple of another religion, for the religion of Odin was 
existing in full force in Scandinavia in the tenth century, when Wisby was 
a great city and had temples of stone. The oldest church in which the 
pointed arch and what is called the Norman style of Gothic architecture 
is found, is St. Lawrence Church, built in 1046. It is a cross church, 
and pointed and round arches are used indiscriminately. Within a few 
yards of it is St. Drottens, built in 1086, in the Saxon style. St. 
Nicholas, built in 1097, is a large edifice in the Norman style, with long 
windows and pointed arches. Except the material, nothing remains in 
these ancient churches. They were plundered by Waldemar, King of 
Denmark, in July 1361, who landed with a large force, killed 
1800 of the citizens, and loaded two ships with the plunder of the 
town. In the front of St. Nicholas Church two ornamented roseworks 
or circles are shown, in the centres of which were two carbuncles, it was 
said, of which the light could be seen far off as guides to mariners. ‘The 
old port or harbour of Wisby, like the new one, was small; but the 
shipping, Mr. Laing remarks, of those days were, probably, of small size, 
such as could be drawn upon a beach—galliots of forty or fifty tons. The 
vessels in which the Northmen, under their sea kings, plundered the coasts 
of France and England, were of a class to go up small rivers. "They went 
up the Seine to Paris, and even up such small rivers as the Rother in 
Kent. 

P. 28. The following curious fact, we believe unnoticed before, is men- 
tioned by Mr. Laing regarding the salmon in the Wener Lake :— 


“ The salmon of the Wener Lake can- 
not, like our oceanic salmon, go periodi- 
cally to the salt waters, and is probably a 
different variety of the species. The 
falls of the Gotha at Trolhztta are surely 
not surmountable by the body of fish 
caught at Dyefors, and the other waterfalls 
or forces of rivers falling into the Wener ; 
and it would be an interesting fact if a 
periodical return to salt water is nota 


necessary habit of this fish, as we suppose, 
but that it may remain and recover its 
condition in fresh water in due season, or 
if there is a variety of the species habitu- 
ated to, or living entirely in, fresh water. 
The oceanic salmon is a much better fish 
for the table than these or even the Baltic 
salmon ; but I could not learn that there 
was any apparent difference in size or 
form.’’ 


In discoursing on the formation of the Swedish army, and the Indeldta 
system, the author thus eulogises the great Gustavus— 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XV. 


Cc 
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P. 56. ‘The man who of all histori- 
eal characters has the most strikingly 
anticipated, both in his military and civil 
ideas, the improvements of our age. He 
first brought the formation and move- 
ments of military bodies into accordance 
with the weapon they had to use, the 
musket. Although matchlocks had been 
introduced long before his time, the pike 
or spear had not been entirely exploded, 
and military formations and movements 
were all in reference to the latter weapon. 
Tilly’s troops, at the commencement of 
the thirty years’ war, were formed in line 
nine ranks deep; the spear of sixteen 
and even eighteen feet long, being still 
considered the main weapon inthe soldier’s 
hands. It probably was so : the matchlock 
was so heavy that the soldier trailed an 
iron fork in his hand to stick in the ground 
and rest his piece on when he fired. His 
powder was carried in cartridges, dangling 
to a bandoulliere or belt, going over one 
shoulder, at the end of which hung his 
lighted match. The bullets were carried 
in a pouch, which our Highland regiments 
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trian service there were 199 words of 
command before the soldier who had dis- 
charged his matchlock, had reloaded 
and fired it again. Gustavus Adolphus 
changed the art of war. He invented or 
introduced ball cartridges, cartridge boxes, 
flint-locks,light muskets, and the bayonet, 
and, as a consequence of the musket being 
the sole weapon, he introduced the 
formation of troops in lines of three ranks, 
and invented the principles of all modern 
military movements. His dispositions 
and movements at the battle of Leipsic 
are at the present day studied by all mili. 
tary men. He introduced the military 
organisation of armies now in use, framed 
articles of war, established courts martial, 
and, as an inventor in the military science, 
he has left memorials, in the system and 
practice adopted in the armies of all 
modern nations, of a mind and genius 
before which the achievements of Bona- 
parte and his generals sink into a mere 
effort of force. Military colonies, a sys- 
tem which Russia and Austria have lately 


adopted, are a revival of his conceptions. 
In 1626 he established a military colony in 
Livonia, to be in readiness for the defence 
of his conquests,’’ &c. 


still retain as an ornamental appendage 
to their dress. He carried a flask of fine 
powder for priming. It is stated by 
writers of that period, that in the Aus- 


The author then proceeds to give an account of the system of military 
constitution, began by him and established fully by Charles XII. which 
continues, with little alteration, to the present day. The Swedish army, 
including the regular and the Indeldta troops, make up a total force of 


95,528 men. The condition of the Swedish soldier under the Indeldta 
system is superior to that of our own. His little farm is sufficient to sup- 
port a family very comfortably, and the character of the soldier has risen 
with his comfort. It is rare to see one intoxicated. Certificates of cha- 
racter and conduct are required to be allowed to enlist in these troops. 
As a proof of their comfortable condition, in 1830, when 48 of 
these soldiers were drowned by an accident in crossing a river, it 
was found that 44 were married men, leaving 155 children, or three 
and a half to each marriage ; and as they were in the prime of life, 
the average of their families, if they had lived, would probably 
have considerably exceeded that of marriages in the best districts of 
Europe, the average of which is four children and a half to each marriage. 

There are, in various parts of this volume, observations of much interest 
and importance as regards the different laws and institutions of the country ; 
as, for instance, at p. 80, &c. on the restrictive policy on the free exercise 
of industry, and its effect in checking population ; at p. 102, on the war 
carrying on between the press and the government ; at p. 108, on the 
demoralised state of the whole nation, as shown by official documents and 
statistical returns ; at p. 321, on the moral condition of the people ; at 
p- 405, on the characterof Bernadotte, the present king of Sweden ; on the 
conformation of the Swedish diet ; on the universities, and other subjects, 
to which our readers will find it useful to refer. ‘Turning to other matters, 
we mention a circumstance connected with human food that we never 
before heard of. The author says, 
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‘¢ T had heard of an earth found in the 
Fjelde being used as a substitute for 
meal in this parish as well as the common 
substitute of ground pine bark. I made 
myself master of the subject, as well as of 
a specimen of the earth and meal, bya pre- 
sent of some hooks and flies, to my land- 
lord, an intelligent man, but as unwilling 
as any Scotchman to expose the natural 
defects of his parish. About five years 
ago a poor man of the parish, living forty 
miles up in the forest, cut down a tree, 
which, in its fall, tore up the moss on 
which it grew, and laid bare some very 
white looking stuff like meal. He baked 
it into bread, with some rye-meal mixed, 
found no bad taste with it, and all the 
world of this and the next parish flocked 
to the spot to take their part of this ex- 
traordinary blessing of meal produced in 
the earth, at a time when they were re- 
duced to bark bread. The functionaries 
of the district at length heard of it, and 
gave orders that it should not be used, 
until they had ascertained that it was 
safe. Some of it was sent to Stockholm 
to be analysed: it was found, I have 
been since told, to consist of finely pulve- 
rised flint and feldspar, with lime, clay, 
oxide of iron, and a residuum of some 
organic matter, similar to animal, which 
yielded ammonia and an oil. The propor- 
tions or the regular analysis of the sub- 
stance I could not learn. All my land- 
lord knew of the matter was, that they 
were told not to use it, because it would 
lodge in the stomach, and be indigestible ; 
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but that people who had used it both in 
pottage and in bread, were never the worse 
for it, and it is still quietly used. In 
America, some of the tribes are said to 
use a kind of earth as food occasionally, 
which also contains some trace of animal 
matter. This substance is of a yellowish 
white, very light, and does not effervesce 
with acids. If it contain any trace of 
organic or animal matter it would be 
curious, as no impressions or relics are 
found in the primary rocks of this part of 
the peninsula. 

‘* Bark bread is of general use in all 
this part of the country. The new settlers 
have no other meal, and bake it very thick, 
that it may hold together. It is acrid, 
dry, yet, covered with plenty of butter, it 
is eatable. The older settlers have at 
present rye-meal to mix with it, half and 
half, and bake this mixture as thin as our 
oat cakes. This is so far from being un- 
eatable that prudent housekeepers in good 
circumstances use it to save their seed 
corn, even when grainis not dear, and the 
ruddy cheeks of the country girls prove 
that it isno unwholesome food, qualified, 
as it is no doubt, with plenty of butter and 
milk and hard work. The half and half, 
however, tastes strongly of timber, and 
gets as hard as a board when kept long. 
The present price of rye is eighteen rix 
dollars, riksgiild per tonde, which is equal 
to 4°53 bushels. This makes their bread 
corn about 4s. 6d. the bushel, and wages 
being twelve shillings banco a day, a day’s 
labour will earn +, of a bushel,” &c, P. 181, 


In speaking of the society in Christiana among the lower and middle 
orders, of their meetings, their balls, card parties, music, and other social 
amusements, where decorum and propriety are preserved, and of their 
harmonising effects on the character and manners, their diffusion among 
all serving to knit together the different classes by one common mode of 
living, the author observes (p. 363.) :— 


‘‘Tt is a dangerous fault in the struc- 
ture of society in Britain, that the higher 
and lower classes have too little in com- 
mon with each other, too few points of 
contact ; their enjoyments, occupations, 
modes of living, and amusements, are so 
distinct, that they live like different tribes 
accidentally inhabiting together the same 
land. It is, perhaps, the weightiest 
objection to the late alteration in the 
administration of the Poor Laws, and 
to the proposed alterations in the estab- 
lishment of the grand juries, and of the 
local unpaid county magistracy, that these 
three links, bad as they are said to be, 
alone connect the upper with the lower 
classes in England by some kinds of com- 
mon business and interests: cut these 
away, and perform such business by 
paid functionaries, and the whole body of 


English gentry might fly up to the moon 
some evening in Mr. Green’s balloon, and 
not be missed by the other classes. A 
participation in the same tastes and the 
same kind of social enjoyments and modes 
of living, would raise the lower class to 
a higher level in the scale of civilization, 
and connect the parts of the social body 
more firmly together. The evil of such 
an improvement in the tastes and habits 
of the lower class is, that in the unhappy 
condition into which the financial difficul- 
ties of almost every government has plunged 
the great body of the people, the expense 
of what is necessary for the bare exist- 
ence of a family is so great, that the most 
innocent enjoyments must be restrained, 
and even rare and moderate indulgence 
on the part of the labouring man is im- 
prudence. This evil, however, does not 
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belong to the diffusion of refined tastes 
and enjoyments, but to the effects of exces- 
sive taxation, and of a faulty distribution 
of property in society—the mass of the 
community is obliged to make it the main 
object of life merely to live, not to enjoy. 
It is a curious and lamentable truth, that, 
in this poor country, not producing even 


At the conclusion of his work the 


‘When the traveller returns to the 
spot from whence he set out, he naturally 
considers, and his reader also, what he has 
brought back with him : —what facts, 
what observations, what of the useful or 
agreeable. My acquisitions on the road 
are soon reckoned up. I bring back 
three facts,—l. The Swedish nation is 
more generally educated than the English, 
the Scotch, or perhaps any in Europe, 
except the Danish. Elementary educa- 
tion in reading, writing, and the shorter 
catechism of the Lutheran Church, is so 
universal, that even the aid of the school- 
master in these branches is superseded 
in many districts, and the children are 
instructed by their parents. The edu- 
cational institutions of government—the 
two universities, the twelve gymnasia, 
the numerous Latin or high schools, and 
apologist or common schools, and _ the 
law requiring adults to shew that they 
can read and understand the Scriptures 
before they can be admitted to the Commu-. 
nion Table, and to have taken the Com- 
munion before they marry or exercise 
any act of majority, diffuse widely the 
means of education, and its first ele- 
ments. The many periodical and other 
publications constantly issuing from the 
Swedish press, and the establishments 
in the bookselling trade to be found in 
the smallest and most remote towns, prove 
that the Swedes are an educated and 
reading people. 2. In no country in Eu- 
rope is the Church establishment so pow- 
erful and perfect. In Sweden there is 
not merely an union of Church and 
State,—the Church is a distinct compo- 
nent portion of the State, equal.in its con- 
stitutional share in the legislature to the 
whole body of the aristocracy, or of the 
representatives of the people, and pos- 
sessing extensive authority and influence, 
besides its share in the legislature, 
through the department of government 
for church affairs. It has but one reli- 
gion, its own, to deal with in the nation, 
there being no Catholics nor Calvinists 
among the Swedes ; and is undisturbed by 
sectarianism or dissent of any note from 
its doctrines or forms. Its members, as 
a body, are highly educated, of undeniable 
piety and zeal, with very efficient in- 
ternal regulations in their establishment, 
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in ordinary years the corn it consumes by 
200,000 quarters—there is, by the bet- 
ter distribution of property, and the bet- 
ter financial state of the government, a 
much greater share of the enjoyments of 
life, and of a more refined kind, among 
the middle and lower classes, than in Bri- 
tain with all her wealth.’’ 


author says (p. 425) : 


for preventing negligence or laxity in the 
discharge of clerical duties, or the ad- 
mission of incompetent individuals to 
clerical functions. The exemplary church 
attendance of the people, the erection of 
new and decorations of old churches by 
voluntary contributions, and the free- 
will offerings at Easter and Christmas to 
their pastors, prove beyond question the 
popularity and influence of the Establish- 
ed Clergy in Sweden, and the good feel- 
ing in general of their flocks towards 
them. 3. Notwithstanding this powerful, 
effective, and complete Church Estab- 
lishment, and notwithstanding this very 
wide diffusion of education and religious 
instruction by parental and clerical tui- 
tion, and by an extensive and efficient 
national establishment of public schools 
suitable to all classes, the Swedish nation 
stands among the lowest in the scale of 
morality, —no other three millions of 
moral beings in Europe appear to com- 
mit, within a given time, so large an 
amount of crime and moral transgressions. 
The inference from these facts must be 
that Church and School Establishments 
in a country, however perfect and efficient 
—and in Sweden they are eminently so 
—will fail to realise what so many good 
and enlightened men among us are ex- 
pecting from them—the improvement of 
the moral condition of the people. Some- 
thing else is wanting.—What is this 
want, which in Sweden so_ evidently 
counteracts and neutralises the natural 
and proper effects of a wide diffusion of 
education and of religious instruction? 
At a time when all right-thinking peo- 
ple are zealously promoting this diffusion 
of knowledge, and when the most enlight- 
ened are inclined to adopt a School Es- 
tablishment as well as a Church Estab- 
lishment in the arrangements of the State, 
and even with some kind of compulsory 
power to enforce the education of the 
people, it is startling to hear that the 
means may not be adequate to the end in 
view—the moral improvement of the 
social body. In moral as in physical 
science, it is only by collecting and com- 
paring facts and observations from many 
quarters, that general truth can be 
developed. The importance of the sub- 
ject to all, and its deep interest to many, 
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must excuse a tedious inquiry into the 
cause, why, in this quarter, education and 
religious instruction have so signally failed 
in elevating the moral condition of the 
people. 

*¢ The most important question for so- 
ciety in the political philosophy of our 
age is, What are the legitimate objects of 
legislation? The limits within which, ina 
sound state of society, it ought to be con- 
fined? It appears at first sight of little 
importance, whether laws act positively or 
act negatively ;—that is, whether laws en- 
force by positiveinjunction the performance 
of amoral or social duty, or only punish, 
when it occurs, the transgression of that 
duty. The end in view is the same, and is 
attained by the same means. There is, 
however, this essential difference between 
these two classes of laws; the first sub- 
jects to the immediate influence of the 
law all the members of the community,-- 
the other the transgressors only of the en- 
actment, leaving them free agents as to 
transgressing the law or not. It may be 
doubted, whether laws of the first class do 
not generally overstep the proper boun- 
daries of legislation, invading the pro- 
vince of that self-government, and habits 
of moral restraint, which are the basis of 
virtuous conduct in individuals; they 
supersede rather than aid moral princi- 
ple. Man must have liberty even to do 
wrong, or he is but a puppet. Without 
freedom of action as a moral being, without 
merit in what he does, without self-appro- 
bation or self-respect, whatever abridges 
his free agency as a thinking, moral, re- 
sponsible being, tends to demoralize him. 
When law enters with its regulations into 
those matters which individuals under the 
guidance of their private interests are 
competent to manage, we see the results 
in the want of exertion, industry, or en- 
terprize among the people ; in theirapathy, 
want of spirit, and inert dependence upon 
government. We see these results in 
Denmark, from the system of the inter- 
ference of government in all things. We 
see similar results at home among our- 
selves in those particular branches of 
trade—as for instance, the glass manu- 
facture,—in which, for the sake of the pub- 
lic revenue, our government interferes 
with its regulations in the free exercise of 
private industry. Such branches stand in 
perfection and extent far behind those 
that are free, and far behind the same 
manufactures in those countries in which 
they are not so much interfered with. 
Political economists unanimously tell us, 
and experience supports their opinion, 
that such interference of law is prejudicial 
to the industrial prosperity of a country ; 
it lay without their scope to point out that 
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the system is equally prejudicial to its mo- 
ral condition. When law enters into the 
direction of the religious, moral, and social 
duties of a people, interfering by enact- 
ments or institutions with their freedom of 
action, with their freedom of opinions re- 
ligious or political, with their time, pro- 
perty, business, pursuits, and free will in 
private life, we see similar moral results— 
the want ofself-government, self-direction, 
and self-restraint in private conduct—the 
want of independent action as free moral 
agents, and of a reference to moral prin- 
ciples in their doings, instead of to legal 
enactments—the want,in short, ofmorality, 
unless under direction and coercion of law. 
Such a state of laws and institutions in a 
country reduces the people, as moral 
beings, to the state of a soldiery, who, if 
they fulfil their regimental duties and 
military regulations, consider themselves 
absolved from all other restraints on con- 
duct. This is the condition of the Swedish 
people. The mass of the nation is ina 
state of pupilage, living like soldiers in a 
regiment, under classes or oligarchies of 
privileged bodies —the public function- 
aries, clergy, nobility, owners of estates 
exempt from taxation, and incorporated 
traders exempt from competition. The 
time, labour, property, and industry of the 
rest of the community are disposed of by 
legislation, for the benefit of these oli- 
garchies. They are the lawgivers, and 
consider themselves as the nation, and 
their privileges and interests as the na- 
tionalinterests. It is this false system of 
legislation, this interference by positive 
laws in favour of particular classes, in all 
the relations of industry and private life, 
that in spite of education and religious 
knowledge demoralises the Swedish 
nation. Under this pressure in Sweden 
upon industry, liberty, property, free 
opinion, and free will, education is but a 
source of amusement, or of speculation in 
science, without influence on _ private 
morals or public affairs; and religion, a 
superstitious observance of church days, 
forms, and ordinances, with a blind vene- 
ration for the clergy ; but as far removed 
as ever the Roman Catholic ceremonial 
church was, from promoting any moral 
improvement of society. The cause of 
reformin church and state is the cause of 
morality all the world over. The laws, 
institutions, and spirit of government of 
the dark and barbarous Middle Ages, are 
not suited to that stage of civilisation 
which the European people have attained 
through the diffusion of knowledge by the 
press, of new tastes and habits by the 
intercourse with the tropical countries, 
and of enlightened ideas of religion and 
morality by the effects of the reformation, 
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These three great agents are but now 
beginning to work effectually in human 
affairs. Society, in the present age, is on 
the eve of a mighty change—is in the act 
of transition from a lower to a higher 
state; and human powers—a Swedish 
king, a Russian emperor, or an alliance 
holy or unholy of all unearthly poten- 
tates,—can no more arrest its progress 
than they can prevent the transition of 
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the living generation to another state of 
being. Where they attempt it by resist- 
ing reforms in church or state, and ad- 
hering to laws and social arrangements 
unsuitable to the intelligence and civili- 
sation of the age, we see in Sweden the 
result—a social demoralisation for the 
time, aggravated rather than healed by 
the establishments for national education 
and religion.’’ 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas GREEN, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p. 245.) 


1817.* Aug. 15.—Felibien praises Tempesta highly for facility of spirit 
and expression, displaying in his prints the powers rather ofa painter than 
engraver. Reveley calls him “ the graphic Froissart.” Callot engraved 1380 
pieces ; Tempesta 1800! Vandyck was accustomed to finish a head in a 
day, not quitting it till it was completed, except the very last touches. His 
carnations were more tender and delicate than those of Rubens, approach- 
ing nearer to the tints of Titian. Guido could never satisfy himself with 
an eye, nor Aug. Caracci with an ear. Domenicheno seems to have been 
the most reflective and expressive of painters. Poussin said of him, 


** Qu'il ne connaissait point d’autre peintre, pour ce qui regarde l'expres- 
sion !”’ and he considered Raffaele’s Transfiguration, Volterra’s Descent 
from the Cross, and Domenicheno’s St. Jerome, as the finest pictures in 


Rome. Titian, it appears, like our Wilson, was in the habit of retouching 
copies of his works and passing them off for originals. He applies to P. 
Testa a saying of Theocritus, of Anaximenes,—that “ he had a torrent of 
words, without a drop of sense or judgment.” 

Aug. 23.—Finished Felibien’s Vies des Peintres. It is a pity that he 
had not closed his work with Poussin. The long muster-roll of his con- 
temporaries and compatriots, about the middle of the 17th century, eked 
out with tedious descriptions occasionally of their works, the works of 
men of no note or general interest, unseasonable dissertation, and ridicu- 
lous tales, form altogether a most lame conclusion. He mentions Matthieu, 
an Englishman, who painted portraits, and worked “ dans les Gobelins aux 
ouvrages du Roi,” who died in 1674. He warns towards the close 
against the seductions of colouring, and states that Poussin, who addressed 
himself to the intellect rather than the senses, gave to the carnation of 
his figures that grey tone which they naturally derive from the interposi- 
tion of the air. 

Sept. 3.—Called on Mr. Frost.t He said that an intelligent correspon- 
dent of Ladbroke’s, who had had many opportunities of observation, said 
that Wilson’s pictures were divisible into the red and the olive; that the 
latter were esteemed the best, and the former always suspicious. 

Sept. 5.—Read the last art. in Edinb. Rev. (55) on the works of the 
author of Waverley, Tales of my Landlord, &c. rich in sense and taste, and 
exquisite discernment ; nothing can be more profound nor just than this 





. * By E mistake the date of the last Diary was given Aug. 1806, instead of Aug. 
817.—Eb. 


+ An amateur artist of great talent, then living at Ipswich, since dead.—Ep. 
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remark, “ that there is a quiet under-current of life, which keeps its deep 
and steady course in its eternal channels, unobstructed, or at least, but 
slightly disturbed, by the storms which agitate its surface.” How felicitous 
a metaphor, and how happily expressed ! 

Sept. 7.—Read the oriental romance of The Caliph Vathek, translated by 
Dr. Henley,* displaying wonderful powers of imagination, and in descrip- 
tions of luxury and horror, dashed with perpetual traits of the ludicrous : 
very unusual, however, in Eastern tales. Nothing can transcend in terri- 
ble effects, the Temple of Eblis. The moral seems not quite congenial to 
our feelings, for curiosity of knowledge seems the evil reprobated rather 
than the crime originating from a disposition morally depraved in its nature. 

Sept. 21.—Read St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia. An engraftment of 
Rousseau’s philosophy on the wretched stock of French pastoral. Can 
any man of common sense believe that beings educated like Paul and 
Virginia would be what they are represented? nothing but the affecting 
catastrophe redeems this tale from contempt. The occasional attempts 
to give vividness by circumstantiality of description are most abortive and 
ludicrous. 

Sept. 23.—Beloe, in the Sexagenarian, abuses G. Wakefield for saying 
that Porson was reserved and dull in conversation; and yet he himself 
says in the thirty-fifth chapter, that Porson by no means excelled in con- 
versation, and neither wrote nor spoke with facility : he positively insists 
that Porson was not guilty of any intemperance when alone. Yet I have 
seen ranges of porter-pots in his windows in the Temple, which furnished 
striking indications to the contrary—Much disgusted with the weakness 
and prejudices of this book. 

Sept.27.—Read Sheridan's Speeches on the Begum Charge in Hastings’s 
trial, part of which I indistinctly heard. There is rather too much ambi- 
tious sparkle in them, and a want of breadth and keeping. The occasional 
flights of eloquence too, do not seem to rise spontaneously out of the oc- 
casion, but to be particular efforts, and a sort of rhetorical clap-traps. Pro- 
bably they were better on delivery, or it would be difficult to account for 
the rapture they excited. 

Oct. 2.—Walked at the back of Holywells to Dunham reach and along 
the shore, till I opened on the bay spreading to Nacton ; cold, but light 
day—tide rising—sweet scene. Mr. Berners told me that there was no ac- 
count of the origin of Freston Tower,—probably built about the age of 
James the First, and merely a delvidere. 

Oct. 4.—Pursued Edinb. Rev. No. 56. They justly remark on Miss 
Edgeworth’s Tales, that the principles of action which we should endeavour 
as moralists to inculcate, are not those which are of the most solid and 
constant use in life,—those are otherwise provided for,—but to rouse the 
kinder and nobler feelings of our nature—emotions, the occasions for 
which are indeed of rare occurrence, and which would be naturally mis- 
chievous were they to become predominant, but of the excess of which 
there is little fear, however forcibly excited ; and which, so far as they 





* Mr. Green was apparently not aware that this inimitable tale was the production 
of Mr. Beckford’s genius: it is one of those few works which occasionally appear, 
that no other person but the author could have written. No further proof is wanting 
of Mr. Beckford’s genius, than the creation of Fonthill, and the composition of Va- 
thek ; and yet he has no other claims in literature to our admiration. Dr. Henley, 
Rector of Rendlesham in Suffolk, is said to be the author of the notes to the English 
dition, which might be both curtailed and added to with equal advantage.—Eb. 
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can be excited, operate most beneficially in correcting the selfish propen- 
sities of our nature. I like these acute observations founded on a pene- 
trating and comprehensive view, containing both sides of the question, The 
critique on Byron’s Manfred appears almost as fine-toned as the peem to 
which it relates. I am glad they conclude with comparing this wonderful 
drama to the Prometheus of Aischylus, of which it has all along reminded 
me.* 

Oct. 8.—Read through Phillips's Walk to Kew: he is somewhat too 
fond of wandering aside out of his depth as he goes along in physical, me- 
taphysical, moral, economical, and statistical speculations; but his inten- 
tions seem pure, and he at least stirs the stagnant pool of reflection and 
research. He says the hum of the metropolis can be distinctly heard at 
Putney by listening near the ground. The description of the deserted Kit- 
Cat Club-room, and the transformation of the archiepiscopal Palace at Mort- 
lake, are very feelingly given. The occasional reflections, though sometimes 
erroneous perhaps, seem perfectly well meant; and the whole, but for too 
ambitious a display of philosophizing, would be in the highest degree at 
once instructive and amusing. 

Oct, 12.—I am vexed at the diatribe in the Edinburgh Review (No. 56) 
on Burke, under Coleridge’s Life. The charge of inconsistency, I am satis- 
fied still, is unfounded ; and the other accusations on his character 
and genius, though not without some foundation, are, 1 am equally per- 
suaded, greatly overcharged. Jeffery'’s personal appearance, too, in this 
article, I must think extremely ridiculous: these literary gods should 
never unveil themselves, and the present occasion is certainly not dignus 
vindice nodus. 

Oct. 21. Read Fosbroke’s British Monachism, a large but indigested 
accumulation of facts. ‘The extracts from Sir Richard Torkington’s Diary 
of his Pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1517 are extremely amusing. 

Oct. 23.—Mr. called after breakfast, and spent all the morning with 
me. Various and lively discussion on theology, morals, politics, metaphy- 
sics, poetry, and Jaw. Lord Ellenborough so disgusted with the deport- 
ment of the French judges, that he could bear it no longer, and quitted the 
court. Sir S. Romilly never, on any occasion, making display—succinct— 
urging nothing beyond what the case in his consummate judgment demands 
—rejects troublesome briefs. Hazlitt had fifty guineas for the last article 
against Coleridge in the Edinburgh Review. Jeffery, wonderfully volu- 
ble, writes his critiques after his evening skirmishes in literary parties 
—was, like me, stupified at Bentham’s strange and absurd tract on Reform 
in Parliament. Dugald Stewart received youths at 400/, a year, professing 
to teach nothing, but merely to gain the benefit of his table and conver- 
sation—fond of money. Lord Castlereagh, possessing great temper, cour- 
tesy, and courage—a dexterous debater. Walked with as far as Stoke 
park in pleasant chat and discussion. 

Dec.8.—Found by Drake's Shakspere that the fee given for a per- 
formance of the regular players in town was 101. or 20/. in the neigh- 
bouring palaces. Sixpence was the price of admission to the pit and gal- 
leries at the Globe and Blackfriars, and sixpence or a shilling for seats and 
stools on the stage. The custom of seats on the stage my mother well 





* It does not appear to me that the resemblance between these two dramas is very 
striking. On the Prometheus, read the profound observations of Mr. S. T. Coleridge, 
in his Lit. Remains, vol. ii. p. 323.—Ed. 
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remembers here. The net receipts at the Globe and Blackfriars never 
amounted to more than 20/..and averaged about 9/.* The pay ofa prin- 
cipal performer amounted to about 70/. per annum. Shakspeare, as author, 
actor, and proprietor, Malone thinks might clear about 200/. per 
annum, 
Dec. 14,—I forget whether the line— 
“ A dateless bargain to engrossing Death !” 


has been cited asa proof of Shakspere’s education in the law. Another 
instance in Henry VI might be adduced. ‘‘ With blood he sealed a testa- 
ment of never-ending love.” I find in Drake, that Dicky Price, the Earl 
of Suffolk's fool, died so late as 1728. In 1602, Shakspere bought 107 
acres of land adjoining his purchase of New Place in Stratford for 3201. 
In June 1610, on a suit of his for a small debt at Stratford, the writ is 
signed by his cousin, Thomas Green, Esq., who though resident at Strat- 
ford, and clerk to the corporation, had chambers in the Middle Temple, 
and was a barrister in Chancery. The extract in Drake, from the Diary 
of Thomas Green, relating to a visit from his cousin Shakspere, Nov. 17, 
1614, respecting an Inclosure Bill, is curious enough. 

Dec. 26.—In the evening went to the theatre to see Kean in Richard. 
Full house: sate between Mrs. Frere and Mrs. Dillingham. All expectation 
—tirst impression in the soliloquy of vulgar coarse.:ess, awkward swing 
of the shoulders, and methodist tones. Throughout unquestionably def- 
cient in the dignity of a kingly villain. In sarcastic and ferocious passages, 
a snarling tone croaked hoarsely out, like the growl of an hyzna. Bits of 
his acting beautiful, particularly the whisper to Buckingham, “ I wish 
the bastard dead ;” but oftener failing. Great in the scene with his wife, 
in the tent scene, and, above all, in wildly continuing the fight with Rich- 
mond, when mortally wounded and disarmed ; but in the previous scenes 
of battle, his rage rendered impotent from hoarseness, and his gesticula- 
tion extravagant and monstrous. 

Dec. 27.—Went again to the theatre to see Kean in Sir Giles Overreach, 
—Great throughout, bat rising as he advanced to transcendant excellence. 
Exquisite in his instructions to his daughter—transcendant in his con- 
ference with Lord Lovell, rendering villany sublime by energy. In the 
scorching, withering glare of his red anger in the last scenes, and the 
ghastly agonies of his final despair, overpowering with horror. The finest 
acting, unquestionably, and beyond all comparison, I ever beheld. How 
his mind and frame endure such dreadful convulsions is wonderful. His 
deep sepulchral tones are here in character. 

Dec. 29.—Dined at Mr Pearson’s to meet Mr. Kean—bland and gen- 
tlemanly in his manners, without any theatric strut. Reverted readily to 
his former situation, and said that he had performed Shylock, danced on 
the tight rope, and played Apollo in Midas, with an encore to every song, 
the same evening. Anxious for applause, as a test of approbation ; never 
unseasonable, but always a stimulus to exertion. Mr. Kean is a small 
man, neatly made, with delicate, but marked and expressive features, 
fine dark sultry eye—gave a vivid representation of his cold haughty 
repulse on his first introduction to Kemble. Had given instructions to 
Braham in acting, but with ridiculous result —Went to the play—Othello. 





* It appears “ that the nightly expenses of Drury Lane were about 250/. The nightly 
average of receipts during Mr. Kean’s acting was 464/. 9s.’ See Bunn’s Stage, vol, 
iii. p. 27, and p. 100.—Ep. ; 

Genr. Mac. Vol. XV. D 
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In the first touches from Iago’s damnable suggestions, the stony glance 
and writhing anguish—Kean wonderfully great—greater in bursting 
tenderness, and the last scene admirably managed; but in the hoarse 
snorting of his rage approaching the ridiculous, as in Richard: the com- 
plexion capitally counterfeited—the expression perfect throughout. 

Dec. 30.—Attended the theatre in the evening to see Kean in Shylock: 
just, I think, but feeble—deficient in the stern and savage aspect which 
[ remember in Macklin’s last, but abortive appearance. Bits of the acting 
fine, chiefly by the introduction of the pedestris sermo—the colloquial 
intervention ; his rabid snarl was often here appropriate. The scene 
with the gaoler, I know not why, omitted.—Went the next night to see 
him in Bertram: a tissue of horrors—intense horrors—unrelieved by any 
other emotion, and wearying on that account. Kean sustained his part 
ably, as far as it went, but there was no variety of passion to call forth 
his powers. 

1818. Jan. 1.—Saw Kean in Sir Edward Mortimer in the Iron Chest. 
Just, as usual, in the expression of dark suspicions and deep despair, with 
its convulsive throes, and in the sudden transition to deceptive smiles ; 
but repeating himself a good deal—the character most unnatural. 

Jan. 2.—Saw Kean in Hamlet—failing in some parts at the outset, 
missing 

‘* If he assume my noble Father’s aspect,” 


and defective in consternation at the first appearance of the spectre and the 
subsequent emotions, but rising as he advanced: admirable in his con- 
ferences with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, Polonius—above all, his last 
with Ophelia, and stupendous in the closet scene. His fixed and ghastly 
glare at the ghost, while speaking to his mother —superhuman : a whirlwind 
whi'e he contrasted the two pictures—one on his own neck, the other on 
his mother’s—a happy thought! but tame in the grave scene—plain re- 
flexion and sentiment being not his forte ; but graceful in fencing, and ad- 
mirable in death—the ebb of life gradually weighing down his eyelids, and 
quenching the flame beneath.* 





REPAIRS OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON. 


FOR some months past very exten- | 
sive repairs have been in progress 
both in the circular nave and the choir 


of this remarkable structure. The ad- 
rirers of ancient architecture will hear 
with the highest feelings of satisfac- 
tion that not only the substantial re- 
paration of the building has been fully 
provided for, but the decorative por- 
tions of the edifice are to be restored 
with true antiquarian feeling. 


The architectural works are under 
the direction of Mr. Savage, the well- 
known architect of Chelsea new 
church, the most important gothic 
structure which has been erected in 
the metropolis since the Reformation. 
There is every prospect that this gen- 
tleman’s abilities and antiquarian 
taste, aided by liberal funds, will 
effect more for this church in the way 
of restoration than has been performed 





* The reader who would like to compare Mr. Green’s criticism on Kean’s acting 
with the opinion of one who had devoted much attention to the subject, and who was 
indeed an able as well as a professed theatrical critic, may turn to Mr. Hazlitt’s View 
of the English stage, 1818, on Shylock, p. 1 and 263; (Mr. Kean came out in 
Shylock Jan 26, 1814;) Richard III. p. 5 and 51; Hamlet, p. 14; Othello, p. 23; 
Iago, p. 25 and 76; Macbeth, p. 59; Othello, p. 212, which, he says, ‘‘ Is his best 
character, and the highest effort of genius on the stage, without any exception or 
reserve.’’? Sir G. Overreach, p. 215, 224; Bertram, p. 291.—Epir. 
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for any ecclesiastical edifice in the 
kingdom. 

The decorative part of the restora- 
tion is confided to Mr. Willement, and 
in the extensive works which are in 
progress from his designs we may ex- 
pect to witness a revival of the ancient 
style of fresco painting, which will be 
extensively applied to the vaulted roof 
and walls. Every one who recollects 
the naked and cold appearance of the 
choir will fully appreciate the value of 
the decorations introduced by Mr. Wil- 
lement, when the choir, completed and 
resplendent in vivid colours, shall 
first meet his eye. In addition, appro- 
priate painted glass from Mr. Willi- 
ment’s designs will be introduced into 
the lancet windows at the east end, 
and in other parts of the choir.* 

As an idea of the proposed restora- 
tions, it may be sufficient to observe, 
that the arches of communication be- 
tween the round church and the choir 
have been opened, the effect of which 
is very striking. In the former por- 
tion of the building a circular window 
over the western doorway has been 
uncovered, which is found to be ac- 
cupied, by wheel-formed tracery, in 
design greatly resembling that at Bar- 
freston, Kent, and helping to fix the 
true date of that curious structure. 
The marble columns of the church are 
to be polished after the removal of the 
successive washes which have for 
many years so greatly injured their 
appearance. The ancient level of the 
floor is to be restored, and the choir 
entirely fitted up to correspond with 
the architecture and age of the edifice. 
Ths organ will be placed in a separate 
chamber, built outside the main build- 
ing, and communicating with the in- 
terior by one of the windows of the 
church, from which the glass has been 
removed. The external appearance of 
this chamber will be strictly in accord- 
ance with the architectural features 
of the church ; and the ashler and 
mouldings will be constructed in Caen 
stone, imported for the occasion. A 
very fine piscina with several niches 
have been laid open in the choir by 
the removal of the wainscoting and 





* Ata future period we expect to be 
able to give a more detailed account of 
these works, with a particular description 
of the devices and other embellishments. 
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modern monuments. In addition, it 
is more than probable that the effigies 
of the knights in the round church 
will be arranged more appropriately.* 

It is to be regretted that the chapel 
of St. Anne on the south side of the 
nave, so celebrated for its productive 
powers,¢ destroyed during the inju- 
rious alterations which the church 
sustained in 1827, has not been pre- 
served, to share in the benefits of the 
present admirable restoration. E.1.C. 

We are happy to have to append to 
the preceding general notice of the 
repairs of the Temple Church the fol- 
lowing communication from a distin- 
guished architect, whose well-known 
experience in ecclesiastical architecture 
has occasioned his opinion and co- 
operation to be solicited on this im- 
portant occasion. 


Mr. Urban, Dec. 17. 

HAVING been requested by the 
Societies of the Inner and Middle 
Temple to examine the whole fabric of 
their church, and make a full report 
to them of its condition, I com- 
menced with the circular part, that 
being the most ancient, and was 
fortunate enough to discover, over the 
western doorway, a very beautiful 
circular window, in a fine state of 
preservation : a drawing of which, from 
actual admeasurement, I herewith send 
for insertion in your valuable Maga- 
zine. (See the Plate.) 

This window was probably closed up 
from view on the interior as well as 
the exterior about the year 1700, when 
the ordinary brick buildings which 
press like an unsightly incubus against 
the north side of this unique edifice 
were erected. This Anglo-Norman 
wheel window, formed of Caen stone, 
is composed of eight spokes, which 
are set at equal distances round the 
inner rim of the felly and the ex- 
ternal rim of the nave; the wall in 
which it is inserted is three feet six 
inches thick. The window is doubly 
recessed on the exterior, to the depth 





* See Gent. Mag. XC. part ii. p. 587 
(where will be found some observations 
on the ancient position and mutations of 
these effigies). 

Anecdotes and Traditions, published 
by the Camden Society, p. 110. 
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of ten and a half inches, and the edges 
chamfered. The external diameter is 
eight feet three inches. The internal 
finishing is a plain splay, two feet 
deep, the outer diameter of which is 
nine feet, and the inner seven feet six 
inches. The small romanesque co- 
lumns composing the spokes of the 
wheel are three inches in diameter, 
and eight and a half diameters in 
height, including the base and capital ; 
there is a groove for the glass on cach 
side of the columns, which is con- 
tinued entirely round the circular in- 
dents and cusps. Theconstruction of 
this beautiful window is a master- piece 
of masonry. The indented felly con- 
sists of eight pieces of stone, which 
are kept in their true position by eight 
stone wedges, being one under the 
centre of the base of each column or 
spoke. The nave or centre of the 
wheel consists of two stones, and the 
tops and bottoms of the caps and bases 
of the spokes being portions of con- 
centric circles, the whole would stand 
alone without any lateral support. 
The outer and inner wall arches are 
composed of small stones from four to 


eight inches in thickness and very 


neatly jointed. 1 beg leave here to im- 
press upon architectural draughts- 
men, particularly those concerned in 
Gothic works, the necessity of accu- 
rately ascertaining the modes of con- 
struction used by the ancient masons 
at different periods; it will stamp a 
value on their works, and be a sure 
stepping stone towards a correct re- 
vival of the architecture of the Middle 
Ages. 

Circular windows were used at a 
very early period in civil as well as 
ecclesiastical buildings, and were 
continued through every variety of 
gothic architecture down to the time 
of Henry VII. and according to the 
pattern have been called Catharine- 
wheel, Marigold, Rose, The masonic 
three in one, &c. Saint Catharine, 
who lived in the fourth century, is 
said to have been tortured upon an 
engine made of four wheels, joined to- 
gether and stuck with sharp pointed 
spikes, that when the wheels were 
moved, her body might be torn to 
pieces ; now, had the circular window 
been introduced in honour of this 
Saint, it is probable we should have 
had some rude imitation of this 
horrid machine, and more than proba- 
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ble, that churches built and dedicated 
to this Saint would have had this em- 
blem of her martyrdom invariably in- 
troduced ; but such is not the case. I 
am therefore disposed to think, that, as 
the Norman architecture is undoubt- 
edly a rude imitation of the Roman, 
this beautiful window might have sug- 
gested itself to an architect from seeing 
its effect on some of the wheels of the 
sculptured chariots which adorned 
the Roman buildings. I have a Roman 
bas-relief in my museum, representing 
a chariot, &c. the wheels of which are 
in very high relievo, and so closely 
imitated in some of our early circular 
windows, particularly that at the 
Temple Church, as to make it at least 
a very remarkable coincidence. 

The circular window in the east front 
of the Church at Castle Hedingham, 
Essex, is very like the one at the Tem- 
ple Church, but the situation of the 
bases and capitals of the spokes are 
curiously changed; the lower ones 
commencing with the bases attached 
to the inner rim of the felly, and the 
upper ones with the bases on the nave. 
Barfreston Church, Kent, has a very 
beautiful Norman circular window ; 
and the east window of the Bishop’s 
Palace at St. David’s; the Chapter- 
house, Margam Abbey ; Bridgewater 
Church; and the west end of the re- 
mains of the great hall at the Bishop 
of Winchester’s Palace, Southwark, 
are examples of a later period. The 
masonic three in one is very remark- 
able in this last specimen. 

As it is my intention (D.v.) to send 
you some further account of the disco- 
veries made in this most interesting 
Church, with notices of the restora- 
tion now in progress, under the able 
direction of Mr. Savage, the Architect 
to the two Societies of the Inner and 
Middle Temple, I shall conclude these 
remarks by expressing the deep in- 
terest which the lovers of our national 
architecture take in the works; and 
how much the renewal of gothic archi- 
tecture will be indebted to these spirit- 
ed Societies, and the members of their 
committee, for removing the clouds 
which have so long darkened the ma- 
jesty of this august pile, and restoring 
to its legitimate character one of the 
finest examples of pointed architecture 
in the world. . 

Yours, &c. L. N. CorrineHam. 





GARSINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORDSHIRE. 

Tue appearance of this School re- 
minds us of some of the earliest free- 
grammar schools of former days; and 
we hope it is destined to serve as high 
a purpose, though chiefly intended to 
give a Christian education to the 
children of the poor within the pre- 
cincts of the parish. It consists of 
two distinct Schools, one for each 
sex; with an intermediate arrange- 
ment of rooms, above and below, for 
the residence of a superior master 
and mistress to superintend the whole 
establishment. There is a spacious 
cellar under each School; five bed- 
rooms, with corresponding rooms be- 
low; kitchen, scullery, and other of- 
fices, arranged in the best and most 
convenient manner. Altogether it is 
of the collegiate or aularian character 
in point of style. It is finished by a 
bell-turret, of an octagon form, arising 
from the centre of the roof, with 
arched apertures at the sides for the 
conveyance of sound, surmounted by 
a cupola of an elegant ogee shape, 
terminating in a ball and cross. The 
ridge of the roof is also relieved, in- 
stead of being burthened, by two stacks 
of chimnies, four each; and the dor- 
mer windows, instead of being lath 
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and plaster excrescences stuck in the 
slated roof, as anafter thought, (which, 
in fact, has been often the case in 
demestic architecture,) form a kind of 
parapet to the front walls; their pedi- 
ments being finished with stone cor- 
responding with the rest of the walls. 
The doorcases and windows are fur- 
nished with labels, or dripstones ; but 
the archwork is in the plainest and 
best Tudor style, suitable to the ob- 
ject; being without foliation, though 
the arches are correctly struck from 
four centres. Bath and Box stone have 
been used for the quoins, doorcases, 
windows, and ornamental parts; the 
rest is from quarries in the parish and 
neighbourhood; with brick partitions 
and linings in the interior, chimney- 
pieces of Painswick stone, and steps 
from the Haseley quarries. 

The structure is raised on an ele- 
vated and healthy spot, commanding 
a more extensive and interesting view 
than most parts of Oxfordshire can 
produce; on the left, Newnham and 
Baldon, with the Roman station above 
Dorchester in the distance; on the 
right, the vale of the Thames, or Isis, 
with the towers and spires of Oxford 
within five miles; and the Wantage 
Hills in the back ground, bounding 
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the horizon almost twenty miles to 
the westward. On the opposite side 
ranges the long line of the Chiltern 
Hills. 

This central spot was long known 
as Garsington Green; being an open 
common, affording too obvious a 
temptation to the lovers of bull-bait- 
ing and Sunday cricket. Being allotted 
at the time of the inclosure to W. Plu- 
mer Halsey, Esq. in lieu of right to soil 
of commons and waste grounds, the 
present proprietor of the North End 
manor, Thomas Plumer Halsey, Esq. 
of Temple Dinsley, Herts, demised the 
same by lease for 999 years, from 11th 
Oct.1839, to the president, fellows, and 
scholars of Trinity college, Oxford, 
in trust, among other things, that the 
rector, for the time being, should, 
within two years from the said date, 
build a school, with a house for the 
master and mistress, that the children 
of the poor may therein be instructed 
in the tenets and principles of the 
church of Engiand, as now established, 
&c.; the rector to have the appoint- 
ment of the master and mistress, and 
the general superintendence of the 
school. Between five and six hundred 
pounds have been liberally subscribed 
for this purpose ;* but, as more than 
double that sum will be required for 
the fabric alone, it is hoped, that ad- 
ditional contributions may lead to the 
completion of the work in the spirit 
in which it has been begun and con- 
ducted. 


Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, Nov. 18. 

I NEED not tell you of the exist- 
ence of an opinion among a class of 
utilitarians of this age, that in study- 
ing the dead languages, scholars learn 
nothing but words; and I cannot better 
state that opinion than by quoting 
from ‘‘ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
for April 1840,” a paragraph of 
«« Wyse on Education,” upon which I 
would, by your kind permission, offer 
a few observations. 

He says, ‘‘Of what advantage to a 
merchant, to the head of a manufac- 
tory, to a military man, or to any of 
the numerous classes, dependent on 
our public offices, the most complete 
knowledge of the ancient languages? 
It is a luxury: but luxuries are but 
poor substitutes for necessaries ; men 
cannot live on cakes, neither will eru- 
dition conduct through life. If they will 
read the ancient authors, let them read 
them in translation. It is not the best, 
but the best is attainable at too deara 
rate. We live foo fast in the present 
age to spend so much time in worps. 
THINGS press upon us at every step, 
and an education dealing with THINGs, 
a real or reality education, as the Ger- 
mans term it, is the education best 
fitted for the practical, the reality men, 
for the active classes of the commu- 
nity.” 

Now, the dead languages shew us 
an ancient, and, but for them, an un- 
known world: the history, institu- 
tions, religion and opinions, arts and 





* This list is so honourable to the parties concerned, particularly to the Clergy who 
have been connected with the parish, that we must beg leave to subjoin it—Enpir. 
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Rev. J. Ingram, D.D. President 
of Trinity College, and Rector 
of Garsington . P 

Mrs. Ingram . 

Trinity College 

St. John’s College . 

Exeter College - 

Magdalene College . 

Brasenose College . ° 

The Earl of Macclesfield . 

Mrs. — Paul’s Walden 

Mrs. Le 

Rev. W. B. Pusey, Curate of 
Garsington . . ° 

Second donation 
Mrs. W. B. Pusey . 
Anonymous, by Rev. W. 'B. P. 
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Philip Pusey, Esq. M.P., and 

Lady Emily Pusey . 10 
Anonymous, by Rev. W. B. . + 
Ditto ditto . 0 
Rev. H. P. Guillemard, lateCu- 

rate . 25 
Rev. J. Blatch, Vicar of Basing- 

stoke, late Curate . 
Rev. J. B. Frowd, D.D. late 

Curate ° 
Rev. W. Nicholson, Rector of 

Welford, late Curate . 
Rev. W. Streatfeild, Trinity Col- 

lege, late Curate . 3 
Rev. W. M. Kinsey, Trin. Coll. 2 
Mrs. Chapman, Holywell a. 
Mr. W. Greening, Littlemore . 0 10 
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sciences, manners, habits, wisdom, 
and folly of nations which have long 
been swept from the face of the earth ; 
and it is impossible to read the dead 
languages without learning more or 
less of these things, as can be shewn 
by a few examples. 

Such a sentence as this—*‘ qui effe- 
retur vie reliquerit,’”? (C. Nepos de 
Aristide) means, as long as a reader 
learns only words, ‘‘ He left scarcely 
anything by which he miyht be carried 
out,’ and is therefore unintelligible 
till the reader knows one thing, which 
is, that the ancients buried without 
their cities; and consequently that 
qui efferetur, by which he might be car- 
ried out, means by which he might be 
buried ; and when we read in the Greek 
Testament (Matt. 26, v. 20.) that 
Jesus 

** avaxetto peta Tav Sddexa,” 

lay down with the twelve, 
one cannot understand the word 
dvaxetro, lay down, without learning 
something of the ancient custom of 
lying down, or reclining on triclinia at 
meals, that is, without learning a 
thing. The words biremis and triremis 
traced to their roots, teach us some- 
thing of the construction of the an- 
cient ships; as from toga and tunica 
we learn the character of the Roman 
dress. From such words as vinea, 
testudo, and aries; we understand 
something of ancient warfare, as we 
do of Roman writing and books, from 
such as tabula, stylus, and volumen. 
The distinctive terms Baowevs, a con- 
stitutional king, and rupavvos, a king 
by conquest, shew us the unsteady 
state of ancient kingdoms from the 
frequent overthrow of lawful rulers by 
invaders; nor can we well compre- 
hend the different meanings of vads, 
icpov, and reyevos, without getting a 
clear idea of the sacred buildings of 
Greece. Truly, I should like to know 
how Mr. Wyse makes it out thata 
youth can read the Latin authors 
without gaining an accession to his 
knowledge of things, and that Horace, 
Livy, or Cesar can be read without 
learning anything of Roman men and 
manners, laws, religion, or warfare. 
Adams thought otherwise when he 
collected the account of things called 
Roman Antiquities. 

But the paragraph answers to all 
this reasoning, ‘‘ if they will read the 
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ancient authors, let them read them 
in translation,” a sentence which, I 
believe, a man who could read them 
otherwise would never utter; since 
scholars know it to be impossible to 
make English versions of ancient works 
which could give a reader that know- 
ledge of things which is carried in the 
works themselves, since no languages 
but those which were formed to ex- 
press those things can do so correctly. 
Most of the productions and opera- 
tions of the useful arts, and the houses, 
furniture, shipping, and weapons of 
the ancient nations, as well as their 
manners and institutions, were dif- 
ferent from anything that we have ; so 
that we have not, in our tongues, any 
names for many of them ; and in writ- 
ing versions of Greek and Latin books, 
we must either use their original names 
as untranslatable, and therefore unin- 
telligible toan English reader, without 
a knowledge of the things which they 
stand for; or we must substitute for 
them, as we commonly do, the En- 
glish names of such things as are most 
like them, in which case the English 
reader cannot acquire any correct idea 
of them from his translation, which is, 
in fact, a misnamed translation of 
what cannot be translated at all. The 
word effero, for example, as applied to 
the dead, is translated to bury, and 
thus loses its reference to the necropolis 
or “‘city of the dead,” without the 
“city of the living; and avaxempa 
loses its reference to the reclining pos- 
ture at meals from being rendered by 
the verb ¢o sit. If we render rupavvos 
by tyrant, we shall not give its true 
meaning; and if we call a tunica a 
coat, or a ¢oga a cloak, we shall give an 
idea of a modern garment, such as a 
Roman could never dream of. A sim- 
ple verbal translation of Horace would 
be as unintelligible to an English 
reader as the original. 

It is said, I think, by an Arabic 
proverb, that a man, by learning a 
second language, becomes two; and 
this is metaphorically true. He, for 
example, who reads the Greek authors 
is so far a Greek as he is carried back 
in mind among the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Greece, identifies himself with 
them, lives under their laws, sees and 
learns their manners, beholds their 
productions, and witnesses their deeds; 
converses with them in their own 
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tongue, and learns their very thoughts 
delivered by themselves in their own 
words: while a man who knows 
nothing but English is, as far as re- 
lates to a deep, full, face-to-face know- 
ledge of ancient nations, ignorant of 
them. It is commonly believed that a 
man gains great advantages from 
travel, as it corrects his false estimate 
of other nations, and consequently of 
his own, and makes hima better judge 
of men and manners, laws and insti- 
tutions at home; and the man who 
reads the ancient authors seems to me 
to have nearly the same advantage 
over the one who has not done so, as 
he who has travelled in Greece and 
Italy over him who has only read of 
them. Nations who know little or 
nothing of others, from the Chinese to 
the Esquimaux, are apt to fancy them- 
selves and their ways the wisest of the 
world; and some readers of a modern 
mathematical work may pity the igno- 
rance of such nations as the ancient 
Egyptians and Hindoos, though others 
know that the former were a nation 
learned in the sciences, when the in- 
habitants of Europe were wild in the 
woods ; and, as appears from a paper 
read a few years since, before the 
Royal Society, (see Gent. Mag. vol. 
CII. Part II.) the Hindoos applied a 
system of fluxions of their own to the 
quadrature of the circle before Sir 
Isaac Newton or Leibnitz was born. 
But allowing that things as well as 
words are learnt through the dead lan- 
guages, the paragraph which I have 
quoted still demands of what advan- 
tage are those things, ‘‘ to the head of 
a manufactory, to a military man, or 
to any of the numerous classes de- 
pendent on our public offices?” Of 
what advantage, I would ask, to either 
of those men or classes is a knowledge 
of such things as come under the de- 
nomination of philosophy; such, for 
example, as some of those subjects 
which are treated of in the number of 
the Edinburgh Journal, in which I 
find the paragraph in question? Of 
what advantage to either of those men 
or classes is a knowledge of the 
** changes of level of the earth’s sur- 
face,” of ‘the printing office,” of 
“‘how the Coral islands are clothed 
with vegetation,” of ‘‘ Boodhism,” of 
** geographical circumstances affecting 
the distribution of races?’’ Ido not 
3 


ask these questions believing that a 
knowledge of such subjects is of no 
advantage, for I have read the articles 
treating of them with much pleasure 
and profit. I feel a knowledge of them 
to be of advantage, and I feel the 
knowledge of things to be acquired 
through the dead languages to be of 
the same kind of advantage. Ifaman 
has no advantage in knowing anything 
beyond his profession, why are men 
everywhere giving lectures and writing 
popular works on the sciences ? 

An editorial note to Mr. Wyse’s 
paragraph says, ‘‘ It should be a fixed 
tule with all who wish to see youth 
instructed in a knowledge of things 
instead of words, never at any time, or 
in any circumstances, to use a single 
Latin or Greek expression.”” O ye 
Youngs, Champollions, and Wilkinsons ! 
you have toiled to drag from the tombs 
the language of the Egyptians, when 
you would have acted more wisely in 
labouring to bury others that are dead ! 

Men who have not the advantage of 
knowing the dead languages, have 
commonly, | think too low an opinion 
of the ancient intelligence of the world 
of time, and thence some are in dan- 
ger of imagining that all the common 
sense institutions of man, and even the 
blessed Gospel itself, having origi- 
nated among ignorant generations, 
have struggled through ignorant gene- 
rations only to have their worthless- 
ness discovered by the surpassing 
knowledge and wisdom of two or 
three modern nations. 

Those who think too little or too 
much of a knowledge of antiquity 
should bear in mind the opinion of 
Bacon, who says Nov. Org. 1. 56, as 
quoted by Dr. Bloomfield in his pre- 
face to his Greek Testament :— 

** Reperiuntur ingenia alia in admi- 
rationem Antiquitatis, alia in amorem 
et amplexum Novitatis effusa ; pauca 
vero ejus temperamenti sunt, ut mo- 
dum tenere possint, quin aut que 
recté posita sunt ab Antiquis convel- 
lant, aut ea contemnant que recté 
afferuntur a Novis. Hoc vero magno 
scientiarum et philosophiz detrimento 
fit, quum studia potius sint Antiqui- 
tatis et Novitatis, quam judicia: 
Veritas autem non a felicitate temporis 
alicujus, que res varia est; sed a 
lumine nature et experientiz, quod 
zternum est, petenda est.” 

W. Barnes. 
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Mr. Urzan, Cork, Nov. 10. 

YOUR correspondent Mr. Joun 
Homes, in furnishing, through your 
number for the current month, (p. 
483,) a catalogue of the French Ambas- 
sadors to the English Court, from the 
close of the fourteenth century, mo- 
destly solicits the correction of any 
error, and the communication of any 
additional information arising from 
the subject. In answer to this appeal, 
I am induced to submit some observa- 
tions that occurred to me, as I perused 
the series of names presented in the 
list, most of which were more or less 
familiar to my recollection, though 
many are too obscure, and acted too 
subordinate a part, to entitle them to 
particular elucidation. It is, indeed, 
obvious, that a large proportion of 
the personages, here apparently fi- 
guring as ambassadors, were only 
assistants, or attachés, probably aseo- 
ciated in the commissions, but not 
distinctly invested with the title and 
dignity of these high functionaries ; 
for, otherwise, we must assume, that 
no less than six succeeded each other 
in 1445, and similarly, on subsequent 
occasions, where several appear under 
a single year. 

Omissions, too, in the long sepa- 
rated intervals here indicated, will ne- 
cessarily strike the reader. Thus, 
passing slightly the first name—‘‘ Ni- 
cholas Du Bosc, in 1396,’’ of whom 
it is sufficient to add, that he died in 
1408, Chancellor of France, we stop 
at ‘‘Louis de Bourbon, Count of Ven- 
déme, in 1445.”’ But this prince, the 
great-grandson of Robert of France, 
sixth son of Louis IX. (St. Louis), and 
great-grandfather of Antoine King of 
Navarre, father of Henry IV., had 
already, on the accession of our Henry 
V. to the throne, filled a similar mis- 
sion, with the view of diverting the 
English monarch from the comtem- 
plated invasion of France. He was 
empowered to offer Henry the hand of 
his future consort, Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Charles VI. with a certain num- 
ber of the French provinces, &c. but 
our young and ambitious King would 
accept nothing less than the princess, 
for whom he professed an ardent 
passion, with her father’s entire do- 
minions for dower. (L’Art de Vé- 
tifier les Dates, tome xii.) On the 

Gent. Mae. Von, XV. 
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failure of his object, Louis de Vendéme 
returned to France, and in 1415 was 
numbered among the captives of Agin- 
court, when, not being able to collect 
the large ransom demanded forhisliber- 
ation, exceeding 80,0001. of our present 
currency, he remained a prisoner until 
1426. His ensuing fortunes it is not 
my purpose to dilate on; and I need, 
therefore, only add, that his embas- 
sy in 1445, here produced by Mr. 
Holmes, and undertaken in the hope 
of a conclusive peace between England 
and France, achieved no more than a 
truce of eighteen months. He died 
at the close of the following year, and, 
as the progenitor of the three reigning 
houses of France, Spain, and Naples, 
may claim a more considerable space 
than it can be requisite, or is my in- 
tention, to devote to most other ambas- 
sadors. 

‘Jean Juvenal des Ursins,”” who 
succeeds the Comte de Vendéme in 
the list, and who formed part, I pre- 
sume, of that prince’s embassy, in 
order to combine the advantage of 
talent with the lustre of rank, is not 
unknown to history. The see of Laon, 
as well as the metropolitan one of 
Rheims, equally conferred the dignity, 
a very high one, of Dukes and Peers 
of France, of which the ecclesiatical 
number, until the accession of Paris 
in 1622, did not exceed six, and of 
these Rheims held the primary sta- 
tion. In 1456, des Ursins, probably 
of English, certainly not of the illus- 
trious Italian, descent, was president of 
the commission of bishops appointed to 
revise the judgment, and vindicate the 
character of the Maid of Orleans, from 
the imputations under which she had 
been condemned to death by the En- 
glish on the 30th of May 1431. M. 
Walkenaer, an eminent living writer, 
in his recital of the young heroine’s 
trial, asserts that the Bishop of Beau- 
vais, (Pierre Cauchon,) on leaving the 
prison and victim, laughingly addressed 
the Earl of Warwick, (Richard Beau- 
champ,)—*“‘ Farewell, Farewell!’ — 
words of mere valedictory import, 
corresponding to adieu, adieu! but 
which M. Walkenaer renders, ‘‘Faites 
bonne chére,—il en est fait,’’ as if in 
congratulation of the atrocious verdict, 
which, however, was equally the act 
of French as of English judges. Such, 
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when it suits their purpose, are the 
interpreters of languages, who act, as 
M. Villemain, the present Minister of 
Public Instruction, says of Voltaire’s 
studied vituperation of Shakspere, that 
the more effectually to traduce, he 
translated, the English poet. Just so, 
in order to enhance the odium of the 
deed, M. Walkenaer perverted the 
meaning of the English words, though 
there can be no doubt of the satisfac- 
tion of the French Bishop and our 
Earl at the condemnation, which de- 
clared the enthusiastic maid—‘“ re- 
lapse, excommuniée, et rejettée du sein 
de i’Eglise ;”’ but the sense ascribed 
to the prelate’s expressions is not 
more correct than if we were similarly 
to resolve their equivalent—Adieu— 
into its original elements, and render it 
—To God. It is, however, more likely 
that the language used on this occa- 
sion was French; and the words that 
passed, as I find elsewhere, were— 
*“*C’en est fait; nous la tenons.” 
The fatal sentence, be it observed, 





* Amongst the monuments that deco- 
rate the newly-instituted Museum of Ver- 
sailles, that which cannot fail to arrest 
and detain the visitor’s eye in delighted 
contemplation, is the statue of Jeanne 
d@’ Arc, or Pucelle, by the late Princess 
Mary of Orleans, wife of Prince Alexan- 
der of Wirtemberg. Nothing can be more 
chaste in design, more natural in ex- 
pression, or more faultless, altogether, in 
simple felicity of execution. Nor is the 
recognition of genius the sole impression 
which it is destined to produce, for, in 
viewing it, we yield to the pleasing, the al- 
most necessary conviction, equally impart- 
ed, we are told, by the Madonnas of Raf- 
faelle, that this perfection of taste has its 
source as much in the heart as the mind ; 
and most just would be the conclusion, 
for the lamented princess was as good and 
amiable as she was accomplished. Un- 
questionably the early talent, here so emi- 
nently displayed, would have been an un- 
erring prelude to the first order of excel- 
lence, had the pursuit of the art been 
compatible with her exalted station, and 
had it pleased heaven to prolong her 
days. Like her royal father, no pressure 
of circumstances could have deprived so 
gifted a lady of ample and honourable 
bread. O Zév! Oia reyvirns maparddAvrat 
—may an enthusiast of the arts here ex- 
claim, as of old, though applicable to a 
far different personage. 


received the sanction of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. (Lingard, Henry VI. 
chap. ii.) 

“* Guy (11) Comte de Laval” (same 
year,) was the seventh in descent from 
Mathieu de Montmorency, by his se- 
cond wife, Emma de Laval, and fore- 
father of the present Duke of Mont- 
morency-Laval. (See Gent. Mag. 
for Sept. 1840, p. 249.) This Guy 
died in 1484. 

“«* Bertrand de Beauveau ”’ was bro- 
ther of Louis, chief favourite of Réné 
d’Anjou, titular sovereign of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jerusalem, and father of 
our Margaret, wife of Henry VI. 
The house of Beauveau latterly as- 
sumed the title of Prince de Craon. 
(Gent. Mag. for November, 1838, 
note.) 

“* Guillaume Cousinot ”’ was one of 
Louis XI’s council of state, as may 
be seen in “Les Mémoires de Co- 
mines,” particularly in that monarch’s 
hostile declaration in 1470, against 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, (tome 
iv. ed. 1727, p. 313,) and elsewhere. 

It would be little interesting, I ap- 
prehend, to the English reader, and 
cannot be necessary, to pursue in de- 
tail many of the succeeding persons, 
generally attendants, and not princi- 
pals, even within the abridged limits 
which I have assigned to the foregoing, 
and which I offer as a specimen, 
though a very imperfect one, of what 
the subject is susceptible, were it de- 
sirable to enter more minutely in il- 
lustration of it. I therefore, pass on 
to— 

1490. ‘Tristan de Salazar, Arch- 
bishop of Sens,” and his associates ; 
of whom I shall cursorily notice, 
Philippe de Crévecceur, Seigneur des 
(not de) Cordes, of whom it is related 
that when, after the capture of various 
places for Louis XI. this searching 
prince demanded a rigorous account 
of the sums expended in the achieve- 
ment, de Crévecueur indignantly re- 
plied—‘‘ Give me back my cities, and 
you shall have your money.”—* Par 
la pasque-Dieu!” replied Louis, ‘il 
vaut mieux laisser le moustier ow il 
est.”,-—Crévecueur died in 1494. It 
is thus (Crévecueur) his name _ is 
written in Comines. 

The unnamed ‘‘First President of 
the Parliament,’”’ who follows, was 
Jean de la Vacquerie, previously the 
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subject of Mary of Burgundy, for 
whom he had determinatedly defended 
his native Arras against Louis; but, 
on the surrender of the town in 1477, 
he attached his fortunes to the French 
King, by whom he was much esteemed, 
and in 1483 advanced to the high 
station of First President of the Par- 
liament of Paris. 

“‘ Francois Seigneur de Luxembourg, 
Vicomte (not Viconte) de Martiga,”’ 
or rather Martigues, the grandson of 
Pierre Comte de Saint Pol, who died 
in 1435, by his second son Thibault, 
whose brother, the eldest son and suc- 
cessor of Pierre, was Louis de Lux- 
embourg, the famous Constable de 
Saint Pol, executed for treason in 
1475, and whose grand-daughter, Ma- 
rie de Luxembourg, carried the unfor- 
feitcd estates of the Constable into the 
house of Vendéme, on her marriage 
with Francois de Bourbon, ancestor of 
Henry IV. of France. (See Comines, 
iv. 504.) 

“Robert Gaguin”’ was general of 
the monastic order of the Mathurins, 
and employed by Charles VII. and 
Louis XI. in various missions. He 
wrote a history of France in Latin, 
(Lugd. 1525, folio,) with other works. 

1514. ‘‘Louis d’Orléans, Duke of 
Longueville.”” He was grandson of 
Dunois, the bastard of Orleans, son of 
Louis Duke of Orleans, the brother 
of Charles VI. It was therefore with 
his great-grandfather that, according 
to Mr. Holmes, he was confounded 
in the Cottonian Catalogue. The 
family became finally extinct in 1694, 
on the demise of its last male repre- 
sentative, an ecclesiastic; but it was 
virtually so on the premature death of 
Louis de Longueville, in June 1672, so 
deplored by Madame de Sévigné, (see 
Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1840, p. 269,) 
and whose mother, the sister of the 
Grand Condé, was certainly one ofthe 
most remarkable characters of her 
period. 

1518. ‘*Guillaume Gouffier, Seig- 
neur de Bonnivet.”’ See Robertson’s 
Charles V. and Brantome’s Hommes 
Illustres, (tome ix. des GSuvres.) The 
present Duke of Choiseuil is of the 
same family. 

‘« Etienne Poucher, Bishop of Paris, 
afterwards Archbishop of Sens,”— 
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Until 1622, under Louis XIII. the 
see of Paris was suffragan of that of 
Sens: it was then raised to the metro- 
politan rank, and its possessors made 
Dukes and Peers of France, of whom 
the ecclesiastical number continued, 
until the Revolution, to be seven. 

‘Francois de Rochechouard ” was 
ancestor of Madamede Montespan,—of 
the Mortemars, generally so celebrated 
for their wit—and of the Dukes of 
Vivonne, &c. 

“Nicolas de Neuville’ was the 
founder of the Villeroys, previously 
almost unknown. 

Omitting several intervenient and 
uninteresting, or sufficiently known 
names, I must observe, that in 1537 
‘* Gaspard de Chatillon, Comte de 
Coligny, afterwards Admiral of 
France,’’? born in 1517, was only 
twenty years old; rather premature 
for encountering our bluff Henry VIII. 
The authority for his mission must, 
therefore, be strong to make it credi- 
ble. He was the most conspicuous 
victim, I need scarcely say, of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

1553—1559. ‘‘ Frangois and Gilles 
de Noailles,”’ &c. Relative to these 
brothers, see the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for Nov. last, page 470, where 
it is necessary to correct a mistake 
similar to that which I have here to 
note of Mr. Holmes, who says ‘ that 
their negotiations were printed by the 
Abbé de Vertot in 1763 ;”’ for this Abbé 
had ceased to live in 1735. He had 
only prepared the papers for the press, 
to which they were not committed, or 
rather they were not published until 
1763, in five volumes 12mo, and not 
quarto, (I believe,) as stated by Mr. 
Holmes. 

1560. ‘‘ Jean de Montluc,” &c,— 
For a short advertence to the variegat- 
ed fortunes of this singular personage, 
see Gent. Mag. for August 1837, page 
151. 

1562. ‘‘ The Vidame de Chartres.” 
Vice-Dominus. Originally the title 
of the temporal representatives of the 
bishops in the execution and adminis- 
tration of justice, and commanders of 
their forces, (see Ducange, Gloss. ad 
vocem,) but latterly, on the prelates 
being stripped of their temporal power, 
the dignity, denuded of its early spe- 
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cific functions, may be assimilated to 
that of the Scotch Jairds, inferior to 
lords, as the Vidames were to the 
Counts, or even Viscounts. Our Irish 
Knights of Kerry, and of Glin, &c. 
may offer a similar ground of parallel, 
as well as the nominal Barons of Gal- 
trim, Loughmoe, and other titular 
lords, not of royal creation, p. 238. 
(See Smith’s Kerry.) 

1566. “‘ Nicolas d’Angennes,”’ great- 
grandfather of Julie, wife of the Duc 
de Montausier, who derived from this 
marriage the Hétel de Rambouillet, 
in the rue St. Thomas du Louvre, that 
celebrated nursery and hot-bed of af- 
fectation and literary conceit, shortly 
before introduced by the followers of 
the Queens Catharine and Mary of 
Medicis. Of these, one of the most 


influential in propagating these false 
canons of taste, fully exemplified in 
his own writings, was ‘‘ Il Cavaliere 
Marino (or Marini), author of L’Adone 
(Elzev. 1678), and other works, in 
which he thus defines the object and 
merits of poetry : 


‘* E del poeta il fin la mariviglia ; 
Parlo dell’ eccellente e non del golfo, 
Chi non fa stupir vada A la striglia.” 


But, fortunately for the fame of their 
country, Moliére and Boileau inter- 
posed the arms of ridicule and satire, 
battered in breach this citadel of viti- 
ating taste, and succeeded in substi- 
tuting the natural for the extravagant. 
—‘‘ La Guirlande de Julie,” or Wreath 
of Sonnets, by all the wits of the day, 
in honour of this lady, now preserved 
in the Royal Library of Paris, is es- 
teemed the most perfect piece of pen- 
manship in existence. It was executed 
by N. Jarry, and in 1769, at the 
Gaignat sale, (Catalogue, No. 1867,) 
only produced 780 livres, while a few 
years after, in 1783, it sold at the Duc 
de la Valliéres’ auction (Cat. No. 
3241) for the large sum of 14,510 
livres. It is described in De Bure’s 
Bibliographie Instructive, No. 3153. 
Nicolas d’Angennes was again am- 
bassador to Elizabeth in 1578.—De 
Thou (lib. 106) bestows marked 
praise on him; but the widow of the 
Duke of Guise accused him of having 
been accessary to her husband’s (Le 
Balafré’s) murder. 

1568. Mr. Holmes here remarks 
that, at this time, the different parties 
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in France had their several agents at 
the Court of Elizabeth, as indeed the 
succeeding list shows ; for the Hugue- 
nots, acting as an independant State— 
a truly imperium in imperio—were as 
regularly represented as the French 
monarch; nor were the discontented 
of Scotland, or the persecuted of Bel- 
gium, less countenanced; while the 
Queen’s own subjects, who, on any 
occasion, appealed to a foreign poten- 
tate, were mercilessly banded and ex- 
ecuted as traitors. 

1568—1575. Bertrandde Salignac,” 
&c. He was great-grand-uacle to the 
author of Telemachus.* (See ‘‘ Vic 


* The respect paid to this accomplish- 
ed prelate in 1709, by Marlborough and 
Eugéne, in forbidding all injury to his 
diocese during that victorious campaign 
and disastrous season, reflects equal ho- 
nour on them and him. It is recorded in 
his epitaph :—‘‘ Exteris perinde carus ac 
suis, Gallos inter et hostes cum esset me- 
dius: Hos et illos ingenii fam& et comi- 
tate morum sibi devinxit.’"’ As Fénélon’s 
Latin compositions were few, though he 
possessed ample command of the lan- 
guage, the following extract from an eu- 
logy on La Fontaine, at this poet's death, 
in 1695, intended as a lesson for his royal 
pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, then thir- 
teen years old, may not be unacceptable. It 
is not in his published works. ‘ Heu! 
Esopus alter. . . . per quem brute ani- 
mantes, vocales facte, humanum genus 
edocuére sapientiam . . . interiére simul 
joci dicaces, lascivi risus, gratie de- 
centes, doctee camoenee . . . Lugete mu- 
sarum alumni: vivunt tamen, zeternum- 
que vivent carmini jocoso commisse ve- 
neres, dulces nugi, sales attici, suadela 
blanda,” &c. One of his urgent exhorta- 
tions to his country, as expressed in his 
manuscript ‘* Plan of Government,’’ is 
perfectly applicable to France at this mo- 
ment—‘ Jamais de guerre générale contre 
Europe: RIEN A DEMELER AVEC LES 
AnGtots.” (Histoire de Fénélon par le 
Cardinal de Bausset, tome iii. 474.) 

This Cardinal’s Biography of the two 
great ornaments of the Gallican Church, 
may be presented as models of composi- 
tion in that line. From his Life of Bos- 
suet, (tome i. 435,) I borrow the ensu- 
ing most useful admonition, one which it 
is desirable all writers should attend to— 
‘* On peut reprocher 4 l’auteur du Siécle 
de Louis X1V. (Voltaire,) d’avoir privé 
Vhistoire de ses appuis, et de lui avoir 
oté tout droit 4 la confiance publique, en 
se dispensant toujours de citer ses garan- 
ties, et ses autorités. Exemple funeste,” 
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de Fénélon,”’ by Cardinal de Bausset, 
tome i. Appendix.) 

1571. ‘‘ Frangoisde Montmorency.” 
The son and successor of the Constable 
Anne, and, together with his father, a 
Knight of the Garter, among the very 
few foreign noblemen who have en- 
joyed that honorary title; but the 
combat of his affections and ambition, 
or obedience to his father, who com- 
pelled him to repudiate the wife of his 
choice and love, ‘‘ Jeanne de Halluin, 
demoiselle de Pienne,”’ in order to es- 
pouse the daughter of Henri II. and 
Dianne de Poitiers, widow of Ercule 
Farnese, has shed around his name an 
interest beyond his public history. 
(See Bayle, art. De Pienne.) He died 
without issue in 1579. 

1573. ‘* Albert de Gondi, Maréchal 
de Retz,” to which Mr. Holmes pa- 
renthetically, as a distinction, sub- 
joins ‘“‘brother of the Cardinal de 
Retz.” So few general readers are at 
all aware that there existed two Car- 
dinals of this name, that to almost 
every oneit willappearan anachronism, 
and no other will occur than the re- 
nowned author of the Memoirs, the 
hero of the Fronde and Barricades, al- 
together a protagonist character in 
some of the most agitating scenes of 
his country’s history ; while the Car- 
dinal alluded to by Mr. Holmes, 
Pierre de Gondi, who died in 1616, is 
comparativelyof little historical noto- 
riety. The more celebrated Cardinal, 
Jean Francois de Gondi, born in 1614, 
was the other’s great-nephew, and 
grandson of Albert, who followed his 
patroness and countrywoman, Catha- 
rine of Medicis, to France, and who, 
in conjunction with the sanguinary 
Tavannes, (Brantéme, vol. xii.) was 
reputed the principal adviser of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
elder Cardinal, as Mr. Holmes, to pre- 
vent misconception, should have called 
him, is generally named de Gondi, and 
not de Reitz, by De Thou, and L’Etoile; 
a designation which would also 
have sufficiently discriminated them 
here. 

1581. ‘“‘The Prince of Condé.” 
Henri de Bourbon, the cousin german 





&c. None, except an eye-witness of a 
fact, has, in truth, aright to demand con- 
fidence for any statement, unless sup- 
ported by an authentic reference. 
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of Henry IV. He died of poison, for 
which his widow, Charlotte de la 
Tremoiiille, was tried and acquitted 
in 1596. His posthumous son, Henri 
(Il.) was father of the Grand Condé. 
The generation became extinct in 
1830. 

— ‘* Barnabé Brisson” is a person 
of historical fame—at first the idol, 
and afterwards the victim, of popular 
passion. He was hanged by order of 
the Sixteen Chiefs of the Holy League, 
four of whom were subsequently con- 
demned, for this act, to the same 
death. Brisson’s execution is mi- 
nutely related by De Thou (15 May, 
1591). His writings are numcrous. 

1586. “ Philippe de Mornai, Seig- 
neur de Duplessis Mornai.”’ But this 
last name I find constantly written 
Marly, which, I presume, is the proper 
one. This eminent man 
‘* Non moins prudent ami, que philosophe 

austére, 
Mornai sut l'art discret de reprendre et 
de plaire.”” 
Henriade, ix. 262. 

the friend and counsellor of Henry IV. 
the sage of Voltaire’s Epic, the (by 
many) reputed author of the Vindicie 
contra Tyrannos, (Gent. Mag. for 
March 1840,) and above all, the ar- 
dent enemy of Catholic Rome—“ Fier 
ennemi de Rome, et de Rome estimé,”’ 
(Henriade, i. 156,) can demand no elu- 
cidation from me that will not be de- 
rived from books of general use and 
easy access; but I may observe that, 
as the head of the Huguenots, whose 
Pope he was called, he has been suc- 
ceeded by a regular series of chosen 
chiefs in that body, until the last, 
Rabaud de St. Etienne, fell a sacrifice, 
in December 1793, to the revolutionary 
cause, which he had fervently embraced. 
De Mornai was maternal grandfather 
of the Marquis de Dangeau, whose 
Memoirs have been published, and to 
whom Boileau addressed his fifth sa- 
tire, ‘‘ Sur la Noblesse,” though St. 
Simon (tome xviii. p. 260,) describes 
that of Dangeau as of no remote date 
(‘* fort courte ’’). 

1590. “ Henri de la Tour d’ Au- 
vergne,” &c. This nobleman’s second 
son was the great Turenne, by his se- 
cond wife, the daughter of William the 
first, Prince of Orange. Her prede- 
cessor, Charlotte de la Marck, brought 
him the titles, with a large proportion 
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of the estates of that princely house, 
though he had no issue by her. His 
successors, consequently, had no claim 
of descent from the family ; but Baluze 
fabricated, it was asserted, or, at least, 
admitted into their genealogy, (2 vol. 
folio, 1708,) other princely claims, 
much, as St. Simon alleges (tome v. 
242), to his discredit. Bouillon was 
again in 1596, I find, despatched 
by Henry IV. to Elizabeth, with 
whom, on the twenty-sixth of May, 
he concluded an alliance, defensive and 
offensive, which has been overlook- 
ed by Mr. Holmes. Subsequently, in 
1612, he appeared for the third time 
at the English Court, on a special mis- 
sion, to announce to our James the 
marriage of Louis XIII. wilh Anne of 
Austria; a very youthful union, for 
the King was only eleven, and his 
consort not more than ten years old. 
This last embassy will no doubt ap- 
pear in Mr. Holmes’s promised con- 
tinuation; but that of 1596 is an 
omission. In 1602, Bouillon was in- 
volved in Biron’s conspiracy,—of 
which hereafter. 

1592. ‘* Nicolas Harlay de Sancy,” 
a prominent character in his day, but 
now principally known by D’Aubi- 
gné’s (Madame de Maintenon’s grand- 
father) rough satire—‘‘ La Confession 
Catholique de Sancy,”’—usually form- 
ing part of the Journal de Henri III. 
with Duchat’s notes. His conversion 
to the Catholic faith from Calvinism, 
roused D’Aubigné’s wrath; but Sancy’s 
religion was very variable. Nor, in 
that era, did the ardour of religious 
feeling, that is, an exclusive assertion 
of truth and intolerance of dissent, by 
every party, preclude, on either side, 
the loosest indulgence of thought, or 
impurity of expression, as not only 
this coarse invective of D’Aubigné, or 
the poems of Marot, Beza, and others, 
but the Heptameron, or Nouvelles, &c. 
of a royal female and reformer, Mar- 
guerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre 
and mother of Jeanne d’Albret, to 
whom, indeed, the second and com- 
plete edition (1559, 4to.) is dedicated, 
will redundantly prove. These tales 
are scarcely less free in language than 
those of Boccaccio ; though this Queen, 
the refuge of the reformers against the 
persecution of her brother, Francis I. 
had so anxiously impressed her prin- 
ciples on her daughter, the mother of 
Henry IV, that, when urged by Catha- 
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rine of Medicis to abandon the new 
religion, she enthusiastically replied, 
‘*Madame, si j’avais mon royaume 
(Navarre) et mon fils 4 la main, je les 
jeterois tous les deux au fond de la 
mer plutét que d’aller & la messe :” 
pretty much as we learn from Dr. 
M‘Crie, (Life of Knox, vol. ii. p. 24,) 
that, to the great Scotch reformer, 
‘‘one mass was more fearful than ten 
thousand armed enemies.” This zeal, 
however, of Jeanne d’Albret, if we are 
to credit Brantome, who knew her 
well, had not always been sc fervent ; 
for, speaking of her immediately after 
her marriage with Antoine deBourbon, 
Duke of Vendéme, then far more im- 
passioned in the cause of reform, which 
he subsequently relinquished, the old 
quaint biographer says, ‘‘ La reine de 
Navarre, qui etoit jeune, belle, et trés 
honnéte princesse, et qui aimoit bien 
autant une danse qu’un sermon, ne se 
plaisoit point cette nouveauté de re- 
ligion,’’&c. (Dames Galantes—CEuvres, 
tome. iv.) 

A little anecdote, connected with 
this embassy of Sancy, will not be 
here displaced. In a private audi- 
ence granted by Elizabeth, he took 
the liberty of uncovering, and, on 
his knees, kissing her withered arm 
(she was then nearly sixty) : at which 
act of boldness she expressed displea- 
sure, genuine or feigned, which, how- 
ever, soon yielded to his prompt apo- 
logy,—‘‘ Madam, I have only done what 
the King, my master, whom I repre- 
sent, would not fail to do, were he 
happy enough to bein your Majesty’s 
presence.” 

1593. ‘‘ Le Commandeur de Ka- 
ranton,”’ probably Charenton, near 
Paris, at that time the principal lo- 
cality of the Huguenots, where they had 
a college, &c. now a lunatic asylum. 

1593 ‘‘M.de Mouy.” This was 
Isaac Vaudré—See Mémoires de Sully, 
tome i. p. 200, ed. 1763; and, for his 
father and brother, Claude and Arthur, 
see De Thou, lib. 46; also Confession 
de Sancy, p. 490. 

1595. ‘* Antoine de Lomenie,”’ the 
creator of the family of Lomenie de 
Brienne, one of the last of whom was 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Sens, 
Prime Minister in 1788, who died, 
whether of apoplexy or by suicide is 
uncertain, in 1794. Iam in possession 


of a curious little volume of a northern 
journey by one ofhis ancestors, grand- 
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son of Antoine,—‘‘ Lud. Henrici Lo- 
menii Itinerarium,’”’ &c. 1662; and 
this same Count’s Memoirs were pub- 
lished in 1828, by M. Barriére, pre- 
ceded by an interesting Essay on the 
Seventeenth Century. Napoleon men- 
tions with feeling a visit paid to the 
School of Brienne by the Cardinal’s 
brother, the Comte de Brienne, in his 
boyish days. The original house of 
Brienne was one of the most illustri- 
ous in France—Emperors of Constan- 
tinople, &c. but it is long extinct, 
and the new one had little to boast of 
nobility of descent. Antoine’s father, 
Martial, was one of the victims of the 
massacre of 1572. 

1597, 1598. ‘‘ Paul Hurault, Seig- 
neur de Maisse.”” The only Paul 
Hurault that I can discover at that 
period was Archbishop of Aix; but 
who, previously to taking orders, had 
filled various civil functions. He was 
grandson to the celebrated Chancellor, 
Michel de |’H6pital, by maternal de- 
scent. (See Journal de Henri IV. par 
L’Etoile, tome iii. 163.) And the 
Seigneur de Maisse at the same time, 
was André Hurault. The Chancelier 
de Cheverny, who died in 1599, was 
Philippe Hurault. L’H6pital directed 
that all the children of his daughter 
should assume his name by his will, 
which is in the ‘‘ Divers Mémoires, 
servant a l’Histoire du Temps,” (Paris, 
1623,) p. 207. Cheverny’s Memoirs 
have also been published. 

1601. ‘‘Charles de Gontaut de 
Biron.” His execution, in 1602, ex- 
posed his sovereign to the reproach of 
ingratitude, as to none more than to 
Biron and his father was Henry the 
Fourth indebted for his crown, while 
his fellow conspirators, the Duc de 
Bouillon, (see ante,) and the Comte 
d’Auvergne, natural son of Charles 
IX. afterwardsDuc d’Angouléme (Gent. 
Mag. Sept. 1840, p. 255,) received the 
royal pardon. Biron betrayed in his 
last moments the most violent intem- 
perance of speech and demeanour.— 
‘¢ Bestemmiando fuggi l’alma sdegnosa, 
Che fu si altera al mondo, e si orgogliosa.” 

Ariosto, Orl. Fur. xxxxvi. 140. 
or, as Homer sings of the expiring Hec- 
tor, 

“*Puxn 8 é&k péOdav mrapévn aiddade 
BeBnxet, 
"Ov métpov yodwoa, Atmovo’ av8porjra 
kat HBnv. 
(Iliad, xxii. 363.) 
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and Virgil (Aeneid, xii. 952) says of 
the vanquished Turnus, “‘ Vitaque cum 
gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.” 

The lines of Homer are a literal re- 
petition of those descriptive of the 
death of Patroclus, in book xvi. v. 
856; and they are adduced by Plato, 
(De Republica, lib. iii.) to justify his 
proscription of poetry from his com- 
monwealth. ‘‘Tatra S€ ra rovavra 
mavra, wapatnodpela ‘Opnpdv te kai 
Tovs aAdovs toiuntds py yadératvew.”’ 
(x. tT. A.) My edition of Plato (the 
Bipontine) was purchased at the sale 
of Mr. Jephson, author of Jeptha, 
&c. but, though long in his possession, 
it remained nearly uncut. Not so my 
copy of Homer, which bears evidence 
of having been read by its former 
owner, Mason the poet, at whose sale 
I bought it in 1799, when Lord Spen- 
cer purchased the unique copy (I 
believe) of the Book of St. Alban’s. 

The report of Biron’s trial for having 
hearkened to the seductions of the 
Duke of Savoy and the Spanish Am- 
bassador, Fuente, is in the Collection 
of Canaye, Seigneur de Fresne’s papers, 
Paris, 1635, 3 vols. folio; and, in an 
abridged form, in Thuanus, lib. 128. 
His reception by Elizabeth is in Leti, 
tom. ii. p. 495. 

Your correspondent Mr. Holmes has 
set a good example, and rendered no in- 
considerableservice by this publication ; 
for the influence exercised by ambassa- 
dors in various most important conjunc- 
tures must have been felt by the readers 
of history ; and every personal circum- 
stance associated with them will ne- 
cessarily tend to enlighten our view of 
the transactions in which they have been 
engaged. We know with what discri- 
mination Elizabeth directed her diplo- 
matic missions, and, on the other 
hand, how our weakJames was swayed 
by Gondomar—a contrast of capacity, 
fully verifying the characteristic line— 
‘* Rex fuit Elizabetha; sed est Regina 

Jacobus.”’ 
All great sovereigns have been corre- 
spondently represented abroad—Henry 
IV. of France, by D’Ossat at Rome, 
and, occasionally, at our court, by 
Sully; while James preferred his fa- 
vorites Carlisle (Hay) and Bucking. 
ham (Miss Aikin’s James I. vol. ii.) 
though Herbert is entitled toa more 
advantageous commemoration.* The 





* Perhaps the most characteristic por- 
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generally able men selected by Louis 
XIV. evinced his discernment ; and, 
amongst these, our history places in 
prominent relief the ability of Barillon, 
his ambassador to England, though, 
probably, Harcourt’s success, in pro- 
curing for the Bourbons the throne of 
Spain, is the most signal instance of 





tion of Lord Herbert’s autobiography, 
first published in 1764, at Strawberry 
Hill, by Horace Walpole, is the narrative 
of his duels, or rather challenges, both at 
home and at the Court of Louis XIII. 
(see page 53 of the Memoirs,) in unhappy 
accord with the prejudice which sets at 
nought the peremptory mandate of re- 
ligion, law, and reason, and substitutes 
for their jurisdiction a delusive code, and 
imperious tribunal, equally fallacious in 
principle and pernicious in action. But 
this inheritance of a barbarous age, simi- 
larly to the savage tribes or beasts of prey, 
necessarily, however slowly, recedes before 
the advance of civilization, of which its 
decay, like that of one of its most stimu- 
lating causes—inebriation—may be viewed 
an unerring test. The ‘Journal de P, 
L’Etoile,’’ a contemporary of Herbert, is 
pregnant with proofs of its destructive 
consequences. In 1609, he states that, in 
the short interval of six months, not less 
than two hundred nodle lives had been 
thus forfeited —of deluded men, ‘‘ qui 
avoient plus 4 coeur un honneur fondé sur 
des fausses opinions que la vie,” an accu- 
mulation of fatality which produced the 
royal edict of the 26th of June, then, and 
long after, quite impotent of correction, 
or remedial of the evil. Occasionally, 
however, some signal examples were made 
in vindication of the law; and, amongst 
them, in 1627, we even reckon a Mont- 
morency, the Comte de Bouteville, father 
of Marshal Luxembourg, our glorious 
William’s constant victor. Yet surely 
the submission, often in defiance of our 
conscience and conviction, to an arbitrary 
rule, based on the grossest perversion of 
terms, and misapplication of the noble 
precept, ‘‘ Summum crede nefas animam 
preeferre pudori,’’ argues no genuine 
courage, 
‘¢ Ma, verace valor, ben che negletto, 
E’di se stesso a se freggio assai chiaro.”’ 
Brantome’s ‘‘ Discours sur les Duels,’ 
referable to an anterior period, well paints 
the era and the author, (Euvres, tome 
iv.) and Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heloise, 
(Lettre 57,) ably discusses the subject ; 
while Johnson’s sophistry, we learn from 
Boswell, was wielded in its defence. See 
vol. v. p. 95, 8vo. with the rational note 
of the Biographer, whose son subsequently 
fell a sacrifice to this scourge of society. 
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diplomatic management presented in 
that long and eventful reign. Our Sir 
William Temple made himself con. 
spicuous for truth and plain dealing, 
which he found the surest instrument 
of deception, and best cloak for his 
real designs. Lord Chesterfield, who 
was himself no mean proficient in the 
art, describes the French, in general, 
as superior tacticians in it, though 
Marlborough, in his portraiture, was 
still more resistless as an envoy than a 
warrior. Stair and Stanhope, too, both 
military men, were able diplomatists, 
notwithstanding the haughty insolence 
of a Popilius more than once betrayed, 
according to St. Simon (tomes xvii. and 
xviii.) by the formerat the French Court. 
It was usually, likewise, from the mar- 
tial ranks, that Napoleon chose his 
envoys, such as Duroc, Andréossi, 
Lauriston, Bournonville, Caulaincourt, 
and so many others too numerous to 
recite. But, how distinguished soever 
these officers were, two civilians—the 
one his constant adversary, though his 
compatriot—the other, long his minis- 
ter and finally his foe—transcended 
far in talent, and eclipsed the fame of 
their war-bred rivals—‘‘ Cedant arma 
togee,’’—was here perfectly applicable ; 
and I need scarcely name Pozzo di 
Borgo,t and Talleyrand, as the most 
eminent of modern diplomatists. 





+ In 1831 I had a long interview with 
this celebrated character, on the part of 
the late Earl of Dundonald, who had been 
led to expect that some chemical secrets, 
which his eccentric lordship probably 
over-valued, would be purchased by the 
Russian Court ; but the negotiation failed 
of success. What most struck me, on 
the occasion, was Pozzo di Borgo’s marked 
Italian accent, notwithstanding his long 
use and perfect expression of the French 
tongue. He had been a representative 
from his native Corsica to the ‘‘ Assem- 
blée Législative,” in 1792, when, as he 
said, the outrageous proceedings of the 
10th of August excited his horror of the 
Revolution and its promoters—an im- 
pression sufficiently apparent in his sub- 
sequent career. It was in Paris that this 
interview occurred, just before Lord 
Dundonald’s decease, which very shortly 
followed that of his daughter, Lady 
Dorothea, who died on the 23rd of Jan. 
1831, though I have, within these few 
weeks, seen her death announced in our 
public prints,—an error unquestionably ; 
for I attended the religious rites and 
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The ensuing list promised by Mr. 
Holmes will, probably, demand little 
exposition beyond what he may think 
proper to subjoin; as the approach to 
our own times will necessarily fa- 
miliarise us with the actors on this 
stage—one, doubtless, of high moment 
in the intercourse, and, consequently, 
the interests of nations. But I am 
deeply sensible how inadequate the 
sources of inquiry open to me in a 
remote provincial locality must be, 
when compared to the vast repository 
of materials for filling up this outline, 
accessible to Mr. Holmes in the British 
Museum, whence he dates his commu- 
nication. If he has not been more ex- 
plicit, it is, of course, because he 
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Me. Ursan, 

IN the autumn of 1839, during a 
short tour in the north of Scotland 
which I had the advantage of making 
in company with a dear friend, him- 
self a Scotchman, I visited the Isle of 
Skye. My stay in that interesting 
Island extended only to two days and 
a half, during which it rained inces- 
santly (in fact it always rains in 
Skye) ; but some of the observations 
which I collected during that brief in- 
terval, being of an antiquarian charac- 





funeral, as my eldest brother was her god- 
father. Mr. Burke, in his Peerage, has 
also inaccurately placed her demise in 
1830. Forty-five years separated her and 
her brother the present Earl’s births (1775 
—1820), no usual circumstance, truly. 
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deemed it unnecessary; and yet his 
appeal to your readers, Mr. Urban, 
would seemingly throw upon others a 
task which he appears to be so compe- 
tent to undertake himself. I wish he 
would, per contra, enumerate the En- 
glish Ambassadors to France. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to remark 
that if, in pursuing the foregone diplo- 
matic record, the course of my ob- 
servations should occasionally appear 
to have overpassed their strict line or 
necessity of purpose, I may truly aver, 
that 1 had much oftener to repress than 
to solicit the teeming source of the 
arising and diversifying recollections, 
which I have thus incidentally intro- 
duced. Yours, &c. J. R. 
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ter, will perhaps prove acceptable to 
your antiquarian readers. 

My principal object in addressing 
you, is to offer a short description of 
a sepulchral chamber in a Cairn, si- 
tuated near Broadford, in the Isle of 
Skye; and, in order to make my narra- 
tive more intelligible, I beg to refer 
you to the annexed representation, 
copied from a sketch made on the spot 
by myself. 

Before proceeding to describe, I 
should perhaps premise that Broad- 
ford,—though a post-town, and pos- 
sessing, as such, considerable local 
importance, — is an _ inconsiderable 
place, situated on the north coast of the 
southern part of Skye,—commanding 
a glorious view of the opposite moun- 
tains in Rosshire. The neighbouring 
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district belongs to a gentleman named 
Macinnon, better known by the ap- 
pellation of his estate,—Coirrie chata- 
chan; for mentioning whom it will be 
a sufficient excuse to state that the 
Cairn in question stands on a part of 
his property ; as well as that my com- 
panion and myself were indebted to 
his kindness for pointing out to us 
this singular monument of antiquity. 

Mr. Macinnon’s house may be said 
to stand on the sea-shore,—a small 
garden in front occupying the only in- 
tervening space; about half a mile 
eastward of which stands Broadford 
Inn: and nearly midway, in a field of 
which the beach forms the northern 
boundary, is situated the Cairn, which 
is circular, and measures 125 paces 
round the base. It is reported to have 
been of a conical shape within the 
memory of persons living; but that 
the stones which formed the apex have 
been carried away by the poor people 
to assist them in building their cot- 
tages. However this may be, the 
Cairn is conical no longer, but flat at 
top ; and except here and there, where 
afew of the stones of which it was 
originally constructed are visible, it is 
covered with grass. 

To a person standing on the sum- 
mit of this mound, it seems clear, after 
an attentive survey, that it must con- 
tain several sepulchral chambers. The 
surface, which swells slightly at regu- 
lar intervals, seems to afford unequi- 
vocal indications of about ten such 
subterranean structures, circularly dis- 
posed, and of a larger one in the cen- 
tre; and this supposition is confirmed 
in the strongest manner by the disco- 
very, which accidentally took place 
some years ago, of a chamber beneath 
one of the protuberances just alluded 
to. The discovery was made by a 
poor girl, who related the circum- 
stance to me as follows. One day, 
when she was sitting on the Cairn, 
some of the earth near her suddenly 
gave way, and fell in; presently,a large 
stone followed,—revealing, to her great 
surprise and alarm, a dark hole, and 
showing that the Cairn whereon she 
had been sitting was hollow. Sheran 
and communicated her discovery to 
some men; who first threw some 
stones into the cavern, and then 
descended. The account of such very 
incompetent observers is hardly to be 





trusted; but 1 was assured that the 
tomb contained nothing but a coffin 
formed by a series of rough flag-stones 
disposed so as to form a receptacle 
for the human body ; part of a skele- 
ton; and (I believe) an amber bead, 
together with some other little object 
which she could not describe. 

The triangular aperture which you 
will recognize in the drawing, (to 
render which more easily distinguish- 
able, Mr. Macinnon was represented 
peeping in,) indicates the size and po- 
sition of the stone which became dis- 
lodged on the occasion of the original 
discovery. Having descended through 
that aperture, the annexed sketch 
gives you a faithful representation of 
the curious internal structure which 
immediately presents itself. The cham- 
ber is hexagonal, and was evidently 
formed in the first instance by six huge 
stones, or rather masses of rock circu- 
larly disposed; the spaces between 
them being filled up by smaller flat 
stones piled horizontally one upon 
another. The base of the sepulchral 
chamber measures four or five paces 
across; but this space is made pro- 
gressively to diminish above, by three 
or four layers of huge stones,—each 
superior layer projecting beyond that 
on which it reposes,—till a circular 
aperture is formed, measuring seven 
feet in diameter. Over this, which 
may be called the mouth of the tomb, 
a large flat stoneis laid. A section of 
the structure is represented in the 
figure (2). An immense number of 














stones,—evidently collected on the 
sea-shore, from the marine incrusta- 
tions yet discernible upon them,— 
piled around and above, constituted the 
Cairn. 

It will be naturally asked how any 
one could survey so singular a monu- 
ment, without wishing to extend the 
discovery by an excavation. Being 
prevented by unfavourable circum- 
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stances of wind and weather from 
visiting with my kind friends the 
wonders of Corrie-usk and Gien-Sli- 
gachan—a loss which it is impossible 
to recollect without the most lively 
regret, the Cairn was resorted to asa 
kind of pis aller, and on its stubborn 
sides was expended some of the fer- 
vour which the anticipation of a visit 
to Corrie-usk had kindled. An 
understanding was speedily enter- 
ed into with nine active lads, who 
with ‘‘a pick-axe and a spade, a 
spade,” attacked the stony heap 
at three different points, under the 
auspices of divers grave old Gaels; 
who folding their plaids about them, 
sat smoking their wee pipes, and pre- 
dicting between every whiff that ¢he 
Saxon would not find anything. A 
troop of half-clad children, attracted 
by the novelty of the undertaking, 
swarmed to the spot, and contributed 
to make a very picturesque scene ; for 
I must request you to imagine the 
sea on one side, beautifully calm, and 
bounded by a fine range of hills, 
spiritualized by distance, their hues 
varying beneath every cloud and 
evéry sunbeam. On the other side, 
swelling up in solitary grandeur, 
rose a huge hill, around which a 
veil of mist was perpetually float- 
ing, now half way up its side, now 
wreathed about.its base, and now 
obscuring it entirely; but more fre- 
quently resting on the summit alone, 
and shrouding from view the spot 
where, according to tradition, the 
Queen of Haco, King of Norway, is 
buried. She desired that her body 
might be deposited there, (so runs 
the story,) in order that the winds 
of her native land might sometimes 
blow over her grave; and the hill 
is called in consequence Beinn na 
caillich, or ‘‘the old woman’s hill.” 
But some people say that the auld 
wife was King Haco’s nurse, and not 
his Queen. This is a point, how- 
ever, which, I suspect, we must leave 
the old ladies to settle between them. 
The original name is said to have 
been Duisgir, of which the meaning is 
not known. 

To return to our own proceedings. 
Our first attempt was made at what 
appeared a sufficient distance from the 
chamber already opened, in order to 
effect an entrance, if possible, into the 
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adjoining chamber: almost simulta- 
neously, an attack was commenced on 
another well- pronounced protuberance, 
a few yards further on; and a deer- 
keeper, who stood by with his gun, 
having volunteered to show a royal 
road into the cairn, a third breach 
was commenced at his suggestion 
on the side nearest the sea, He 
declared that he had been present 
at the excavation of many similar 
cairns in Caithness, and promised 
success, if I would only attend to his 
recommendation. 

Long and patiently did we persevere, 
and more and more certain did we feel 
as every fresh stone was lifted out and 
rolled down the side of the cairn, that 
we were approaching the mouth of a 
second subterranean chamber ; but no 
symptoms of so glorious a comsum- 
mation did we discover. The after- 
noon wore away: hope deferred made 
the heart rather sick; and the mist 
which had been playfully threatening 
us for the first hour or two, speedily 
began to dissolve in rain,—a syste- 
matic drenching rain, which at first 
dispersed the spectators, and ended by 
dispiriting my men. Some whiskey, 
judiciously administered, kept up their 
spirits till eight o’clock, at which hour 
they fairly struck, disappointed and 
wet to the skin; but a promise was 
exacted from them at parting, that 
they would be on the ground by four 
o’clock on the following morning. 

On the morrow, it was very tanta- 
lizing, Mr. Urban, to know that I 
should be obliged to leave the Island 
at nine o’clock, and to see none of 
the rogues make their appearance till 
six. To work, however, at six we 
went. Down came the rain, of course, 
(for it always rains in Skye,) and in 
spite of fair words and whiskey, at 
the end of two hours, the labourers, 
one and all, vowed that it was impos- 
sible to go on digging any longer, and 
threw down their spades accordingly. 
Meanwhile, the revenue-cutter which 
was to conduct our party to Balma- 
carra in Rosshire, was waiting to 
waft us from Skye; so that remon- 
strance with my pioneers would have 
been useless. Away we went,—I, 
most reluctantly,—from my Cairn; 
which the charming society we met 
with on board the Swift, (command- 
ed by Captain Beatson,) could scarce- 
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ly teach me to forget.- But to re- 
turn. 

It is a very surprising thing that I 
failed in finding one or more of the 
sepulchral chambers which [ was in 
search of. All the three points against 
which the excavation had been direct- 
ed, resembled ezxternally that portion 
of the Cairn which had accidentally 
been found tocontainasepulchralcham- 
ber; and in all these three instances, did 
we dig from two to three feet below the 
level of the mouth of the said chamber. 
I may also mention that, before they 
abandoned the task, the workmen had 
made such progress, that what at first 
were two holes, had become one large 
one, by their two excavations meet- 
ing. 

Before concluding, I wish to offer a 
few remarks on the probable history 
of the Cairn I have been describing ; 
and must beg your patience and at- 
tention for a few minutes more, while 
I advert as briefly as | am able to a 
delightful and highly poetical peculia- 
rity which struck me much in the 
north, and at Skye particularly. I 
allude to the local nomenclature of 
every meadow, rock, and hill, which 
prevails so universally. 

An intelligent young clergyman, by 
name William Taylor, was obliging 
enough to furnish me with the names 
of the different localities immediately 
adjoining the Cairn, together with 
their significations ; which are as fol- 
lows. The locai name of the field in 
which the Cairn stands, is Fiasag, 
which means [‘ the field of] beards.” 

Supposing you to stand with 
your face to the sea, the field 
behind is called Paire dhubh, which 
means ‘“‘ Black park or field,” and 
the field behind that, Goirtean a’ 
bhlair, which means ‘‘the field of 
the battle.” Beyond, is a locality 
known as Guala fa'n dubhai, which 
means ‘‘the shoulder of lamenta- 
tion.”” The first field on the left is 
called Achadh nan carn, which means 
“‘the field of the cairns; ” behind 
which is another ‘‘Black park or field.” 
Next in order comes Paire bheag, 
which means “ Little park;” and a 
narrow slip of ground separating this 
from the beach is called Port an team- 
puill, which means the “ Port of the 
temple.” Next comes Ci an t-sabhaill, 
which means “behind the barn; ” 
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in the rear of which stands Creag an 
eas, which means ‘‘the rock of the 
waterfall,” apparently a very in- 
appropriate name; and further back 
still Glaic bhuidhe, or the ‘‘ yellow 
hollow.” The residence of Mr. 
Macinnon, which comes next, is im- 
properly called Coirrie, that name 
being the appellation still retained by 
a locality about three miles off, where 
stands the farm anciently inhabited by 
the family. Coirrie is an abbreviation, 
the entire name being Coirrie chatachan, 
that is, ‘‘The corrie or hollow (lite- 
rally, cauldron,) of wild cats.” The 
present residence is sometimes called 
Laoras, of which the meaning is not 
known. I could conduct you further, 
but had better avail myself of your pa- 
tience, to lay down the geography of 
the ground on the right hand of a per- 
son standing on the Cairn. 

A stream which divides Fiasag from 
Broadford is called, near its mouth, 
Alltan na bracha, which means the 
** streamlet of malt,’”? because it was 
formerly used in distilling ; higher up, 
it is called the ‘‘ streamlet of seals.” 
A road, running parallel with the 
beach, separates Goirtean na traghad, 
the “ field of the shore,” from Goirtean 
na h-uamha, the ‘‘ field of the cave,” 
to which [ shall return by and by 
The meadows behind these are seve- 
rally called the ‘‘ height of Broadford,” 
the “short hill,”’ and the ‘field of 
colt’s foot.” Next in order comes 
Bearbhai, of which the meaning is un- 
known ; but a cairn stood here which 
was lately removed, inside which, 
among other objects, was found a 
curious ornament of green stone, 
pierced with four holes. Further on 
is Achadh a’ chiirn, which means the 
** field of the cairn.” 

The extremity of this part of the 
coast is called Dan-aeuinn, which 
means the ‘‘ castle of Haco,” by whom 
tradition declares the castle to have 
been built. It is separated from the 
mainland by Caol-dcuinn, which means 
the ‘‘ straits of Haco;”’ that monarch, 
as it is said, having passed through 
them when he went on his great ex- 
pedition. 

1 propose to say a few words more 
concerning the “‘ field of the cave,” so 
called nobody knew why, till an ac- 
cident revealed the propriety of the 
appellation. Mr. Macinnon informed 
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me thata few years ago, a labourer of 
his, ploughing in that field, turned up 
a large stone, which produced a hol- 
low, into which the man fell. This 
led to some investigation, when a sub- 
terranean passage was discovered, ex- 
tending to about one hundred feet to- 
wards the sea, and capacious enough 
to admit a person on all-fours. It 
terminated in a circular chamber, 
which might have contained four per- 
sons crowded close together ; and here 
some sheep bones, a few cinders, and 
a quern (or stone for grinding corn) 
were found, obviously showing that it 
had been a place for retreat and con- 
cealment in some remote age. 

So much for matters of fact. The 
traditions of the Islanders remain to 
be noticed ; and these, vague as they 
undoubtedly are, are as unquestion- 
ably founded in truth. A battle, say 
they, was fought on the ‘‘ field of the 
battle,” between the Scandinavians 
(Lochlannaich) and the Gaels; and 
during the engagement, the women 
stood on the shoulder of a neighbour- 
ing hill, watching the progress of th 
engagement ; which being disastrous 
they wrung their hands, crying ‘‘ Fa mo 
dhubhai, fa mo dhubhai,” ‘‘ my cause of 
mourning, my cause of mourning,” or, 
as we should say, “‘ alas! alas!’”’ From 
which circumstance the place is called 
“the shoulder of the cause of mourn- 
ing (or of lamentation)” to this day. 
«* Narrations like this,’ as Dr. John- 
son justly observes on another occa- 
sion, ‘‘ however uncertain, deserve the 
notice of a traveller, because they are 
the only records of a nation which has 
no historians.” That the event was 
memorable, and, to the last degree, 
important to the natives themselves, 
everything conspires to prove; the 
nomenclature of the neighbourhood,— 
six large cairns, of which I believe but 
two remain, and the numerous stone 
coffins (composed, each, of four flat 
stones) which were discovered in the 
“field of cairns,” twenty or thirty 
years ago. Lastly, a nursery rhyme 
may be cited, which no one can ex- 
plain, though every child in the Island 
repeats it. It is a mere string of 
names, the four first being the names 
of fourvery small neighbouring islands; 
and my intelligent informer declared 
it to be his opinion that it was a tra- 
ditional list of the most remarkable 
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places connected with the calamitous 
events which had once befallen the 
Island. The words are these: (is ” 
or ‘*’s”’ means and.) 

‘* Giullamain ’s Longai, 

Is Crdlain ’s Pabai, 

Achadh a’ chuinn ’s Achadh nan carn, 
Goirtean a’ bhlair ’s Fi’n Dubhai.”’ 

The poor people do not seem to be 
aware that a cairn was a place of in- 
terment ; on the contrary, one Hugh 
Ross, famous for his skill in reciting 
Ossian’s poems, assured me very 
gravely that the Cairn in Fiasag was a 
prison, in which nine Norwegians had 
been incarcerated. It can scarcely be 
doubted, however, that some of the 
most honourable of the slain were in- 
terred there, after the memorable battle 
above alluded to; and surely, in the 
absence of authentic records, it is 
something to be able thus to obtain a 
glimpse even of annals so remote,— 
remote, geographically as well as his- 
torically speaking; nor is it difficult, 
when the very stones as it were thus 
speak to one, to fill up the meagre out- 
lines of the tale of lang syne which 
they supply, with deeds of blood, and 
the shapes of heroes such as Ossian 
delighted to celebrate. J. W. B. 

Brunswick Square, Jan, 14, 1840. 


The Proclamation of the Regent Murray, 
on the Murder of Darnley, in 1568, 
compared with a Tract from the Pen 
of Buchanan, &c. &c. 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 5. 
The somewhat Anglicised copy of 
the Proclamation of the Regent Murray, 

in the name of the infant James VI. 

relative to the murder of that royal 

minor’s father, is rightly described in 
your Review, Dec. p. 633, as ‘‘ trans- 
muted into an easier style for more 
convenient and current reading” at 
the evening meetings of the Society 
of Antiquaries. In that form it has 
been printed in the 28th vol. of the 
Society’s Archaeologia, p. 429, Ap- 
pendix. Owing to an accidental cir- 
cumstance, 1 did not see the article 
until it had been printed off and 
published, or I should have requested 
to exchange it for the verbatim copy, 
by an amanuensis, which I preserved 
in my portfolio, in case it might ever 
be wanted for insertion in the Society’s 

Transactions. As far as the historical 

bearing of this document is concerned, 
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the mistake is not very important ; but 
as a specimen of the broad Scottish 
idiom, mixed with Gallicisms, in 
which it is penned, and as bearing 
strong presumptive internal evidence 
that the author was no other than the 
great classical scholar, George Bu- 
chanan, the tutor of James VI. and 
adherent of the Regent, the trans- 
mutation is unfortunate; and I am 
happy to avail myself of your historical 
depository, for the purpose of per- 
petuating a literal transcript of so 
curious an instrument. The original 


is closely printed in a clear black . 


letter ; and, as I have searched various 
collections in vain for another copy, 
I have every reason to believe that 
preserved at Loseley House, where 
I had access to it, is unique. I sub- 
join it, without further apology. Re- 
pulsive as the dialect may appear, it 
will repay the antiquary for an at- 
tentive perusal. It will form I con- 
ceive, a valuable supplemental article 
to the collections of Anderson,* whose 
notice it has entirely escaped ; a proof 
of the extreme rarity which I have 
claimed for it. 


Ane Proclamatioun set furth by my Lord 
Regent, in the name of our Souerane 
Lord, declaring the purpose of thame 
quha assistit with our Souerane Lordis 
Mother, &c. 

James be the grace of God king of 
Scottis, to all and sindrie our faithfull 
and trew liegis to quhais knowlege this 
our letteris sall cum, greeting. For- 
samekle as the occasioun of the present 
trublis, occurrit within our Realme, is 
nocht onknawin to you, and quhat wark 
God has wrocht in tyme bygane, sen 
the horrible and vnworthie murthour 
tresonablie perpetrat in the persoun 
of the King our maist deir father of 
worthie memorie: The warld may se it, 
and the posteriteis following will keip it 
in lesting memorie. That execrable fact, 
as it is detestable in Goddis sycht, sa 
aucht all men that outher feiris God or 
hes respect to the civile societie amangis 
men, to abhorre, with the personis that 
still wald manteine the authouris and 
devysaris of that beistley crueltie, and be 
the contrair, avance and promote the 
rychteous querell of us, thair native 
Prince and lauchfull King, descendit of 
the rycht lyne of the maist noble and 
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valeant Princes of this Regioun, as a 
speciall co’fort and favoure sent be the 
mercy and Providence of Almychtie God, 
to this afflictit natioun, And howbeit 
the cruel murtheraris of our maist deir 
father, thair favouraris and assistaris, 
efter his murthure, had conspyrit the 
same coupe for us to taist of: To 
transferr the Crowne fra the rychteous 
lyne to sic as lang has bene ambitious 
thairof: yit that same God, that preservit 
our innocent personn fra thair mercyles 
handis, has respected the equitie of our 
cause, and maintenit the same to his 
glorie and our saifgaird, when in mannis 
sycht baith we and thay that prafessit 
our obedience and avowit our querell 
wer maist lyke to have bene overthrawin. 
Bot because the malicious hartis of our 
conspyrit Ennemeis nocht only proceedis 
in that wicketnes and rebellioun aganis 
us and our authoritie, bot alswa seducis 
the trew and semple peple our liegis to 
follow thame, sclanderouslie speikand 
of us as that our tytillwer in doubt, We 
have thocht gude to notifie and mak 
knawin the certaintie of the haill mater, 
for the satisfactioun of thame quhais 
judgement yit remains in suspens, that 
being resolvit of the nakit and sempill 
treuth, thay may gif place to the rycht, 
and abstene fra errour. And put a 
difference betuix our trew subjectis seik- 
and Goddis glorie and our dew obedience, 
and the rebellious factioun tresonablie 
seikand to bereve us of our lauchfull 
crowne and proper inheritance, under 
ane craftie pretens of the Quene our 
motheris tytill, unto quhome (God wate) 
thay beir no better gude will nor unto us; 
saulffing in sa far as hir presence may 
move a contraversie, quhairin be proces 
of tyme having baith us and hir cuttit of, 
they may win the game, and possess the 
garland lang hopit for. Bot quhat end 
sall God put to sic usurparis ? All ancient 
histories, baith godly and prophaine, de- 
clairis in similitude. Was euer innocent 
murthoure left unrevengeit? Or was it 
euer in the power of man, sa far to blind 
the eyis of him that is Almychtie, bot 
quhen the inequetie of men was cum to 
fulnes his potent hand quicklie confound- 
it baith the force and polecie of his 
wickit creaturis. That cullorat clense- 
ing of James sumtyme Erle Bothwell, 
cheif murtherar of our deir father upon 
the xii day of Aprill in the yeir of God 
1567 yeiris, culd nocht assure that 
godles and wicket man, nor mak his 
cankerit conscience rest without terroure, 
the haill warld persaving his pretens no 
other thing but as a mask to blind the 
eyis of God and man. The murtherar 
seiking his awin purgation, the accustomat 
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order of the law pervertit. In that 
sufficient warning was nocht gevin to our 
derrest gudschir, and otheris the kin and 
freindis of our said deir father, to follow 
and persew the murtheraris, and the 
verray tyme of the committing of that 
crueltie nocht expressit; nouther yit 
could that onhonest and pretendit mariage 
suddanly and unprovisitly thairefter ac- 
complissit, nather blind God, or satisfie 
the peple, that continually cravit venge- 
ance of God for that saikles blude and 
concelit murthure, nor yit the resisting 
or rather mocking of God and the warld 
culd colure schame and dishonour, quhair 
it was sa far proceedit, that honour, 
conscience, and greitnes were all tynt, 
for the inordinat affectioun borne to that 
Tyrane. Laith we are to condiscend 
mair speciallie, bot allace quhat proffitis 
silence, quhair there is no repentance? 
Not wordis and reportis of men, bot writ 
remains, contening the discours of that 
lamentable Tragedie and unnatural crueltie. 
The treuth quhair of no proces of tyme 
will consume nor aye weir away. And 
when that unlauchfull divorce was maid 
and mair unlauchfull mariage compleit, 
quhat estait our innocent persoun stude 
into the Eternall God best knawis and 
all godly men may judge. Our father 
laitly murtherit, and the Quene our 
mother cuplit with him thait was the 
cheif authour of that mischevous deid. 
Scho thrall and subject to him, circuit 
with a cumpanie of ungodly and wickit 
persounis, notorious pyratis, murtheraris 
and otheris reddy to execute all thair 
unlefull commandementis, divers of our 
nobilitie abhorring with the wickit tyme, 
other departing furth of our Realme, or 
prively reposing themselfis to se the 
end of that confusion, at last constranit 
be just necessity, it behuivit thame, rather 
lait nor never to provide for our suertie, 
quhome God had grantit to thame as 
native Prince, that we suld nocht fall 
into the mercyles handis of thame quhilkis 
slew our father ; to separate that Tyrane 
and godles man, fra the Quene our 
Mother, and to put our persoun in suertie. 
For quhilk purpose, ane greit number 
of our trew and faithfull subjects, being 
convenit on the feild, aganis the said 
Erle: after he had refusit singular combat 
of a Lord and Barroun of Parliament and 
gentleman undefamit (Howbeit befair he 
had offerit himself thairto be his cartell 
and Proclamation) he eschapit and our 
said mother, come to the Noblemen and 
otheris our faithfull subjectis convenit 
for that effect: quha refusing to leif the 
ungodlie and unhonest companie of the 
murtherar of our father, and menassing 
sic as had been cairfull of our preserva- 
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tion, be comoun consent scho was put in 
suertie, quhil further deliberation mycht 
be had in the mater. Schortly thairefter 
God manifestit the murther mair cleirly. 
And nocht only the report of diuers 
actually present thairat, and mony other 
thingis, gaif presumptioun, hot writ 
declarit the treuth, resolving mony of the 
doubt they stude into. Alwayis the 
Quene our mother, seing the troublis oc- 
curring in her governement, how con- 
trariouslie thingis succetit and how evill 
hir subjectis lykit of her regiment, 
dimittit the Crowne of this kingdome 
with all honours, privilegis, and com- 
moditeis thairof in our favouris, Accord- 
ing to the quhilk, be a greit number of 
the thre estatis of our Realme, purposly 
convenit to execute hir commissioun, we 
war lauchfully inaugurat with the crown 
royal of this our kingdom, and our dearest 
cousin, James Earl of Murray, Lord 
Abirnethy, nominat, electit, sworne and 
admittet in Regent to us our realme 
and liegis, unto our age of xvii yearis, 
quha according to his commissioun did 
all that was in him to manteine the gode 
and Godly peax, standing betwix us and 
all Christiane princes our nychtbouris, 
freindis and confederatis: To interteine 
justice and quyetnes in the stait of our 
common weill, for the commoditie and 
saifgard of trew men and vertuous per- 
sonages, and punischement of broken men, 
trublaris of the cuntrie and otheris trans- 
gressouris of the Lawis. Quhilk our Co- 
ronatioun, Inauguration, and Possessioun 
in the Crowne of this our Realme, is be 
actis of ane lauchfull, free, and plaine 
Parliament fund and declarit to be dewlie, 
rychtlie, and ordourlie done and execute, 
and als lauchfull and valeabill in the 
self in all respectis, and we als rychte- 
ouslie Investit in this our kingdome, as 
our said mother, our gudschir, grand- 
schir, or ony otheris our maist nobill 
Progenitouris, native Princes of this our 
Realme, war and hes bene of befoir, or as 
gif scho the tyme of the said Coronatioun 
had bene departed furth of this mortall 
lyfe, or had coperit personallie in the pre- 
sence of the haill thre estatis of this our 
Realme, assemblit in Parliament, and maid 
the said dimissioun, notwithstanding ony 
manner of tytill, actioun, or interest, or 
any other thing, that presently or can 
heirafter be objectit in the contrair. And 
als that the nominatioun, constitution, 
and ordinatioun of our said derrest cou- 
sing, in Regent to us our Realme and leigis 
during the tyme of our minoritie, and the 
acceptatioun of the said office be him was, 
is, and in all tyme cuming salbe, repute, 
haldin, and estemit lauchful, sufficient and 
perfite, and all thingis quhilkis he had 
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done or suld do be vertue of his said 
office, to be als dewly, lauchfully, suffi- 
ciently, and rychteously done, and to 
have as greit availl, force, strength, and 
effect in all respectis and conditiounis, as 
ony thingis done be quhatsumever Re- 
gentis, Governouris, or protectouris of this 
our Realme, in the minoriteis and les ages 
of any otheris native Princes of the samin. 
Ratifiand, approvand, and confirmand the 
said nominatioun and acceptatioun in 
all its poyntis. And als in the same lauch- 
full, free, and plaine Parliament, it was 
fundin, declarit, and concludit, that the 
cause and occasioun of the céuentiounis 
and messagis of the Erles, Lordis, Nobill 
men, Barrounes, and otheris faithfull and 
true subjectis, and cosequently thair taking 
of armes and ciing to the feildis with 
open and displayit banneries, and the 
cause and occasioun of the taking of the 
persoun of the Quene our Mother upon 
the xv day of Junii last by past, and hald- 
ing and detening of hir within the hous 
and fortelice of Lochlevin continually 
sen syne and in tyme cuming, and gene- 
rally all other thingis iventet, spoken, 
writtin, or done be thame or ony of 
thame to that effect, sen the tent day of 
februar the zeir of God 1566 yeiris, upon 
the quhilk day unquhile the King our 
maist deir father was tresounablie, schame- 
fullie, and horriblie murtherit, unto the 
day and dait of the said act, tuicheing hir 
and detening of hir persoun, that the 
cause and all thingis depending thairon, 
or that ony wayis may pertene thairto, 
was (to our greif) in hir awin default. 
The causis quhairof, as they are patent 
to God, so (allace) thay are over manifest 
to the haill world. Quhat the Parliament 
hes concludit, presentlie nedis nocht to 
be expressit at greitar length, it is contenit 
in writ and prent. And mony otheris 
nor the Inhabitantis of this cuntrie, hes 
knawlege of the same. Bot quhat suretie 
is abill to gainstand Tresoun? Or quhat 
bandis and subscriptiounis can perswade 
thame to be trew, that are alls facill with 
thair handis to subscrive, as with thair 
toungisto speik the thing thay think nocht? 
The schame is thair awin, and the spot 
and ignominie will lest unto thair poste- 
riteis. Gif ony in the degre of nobilitie, 
or ony other our meanest subjects, had 
beene oppressed, disdanit, or handlit 
otherwayis nor the ancient Lawis of the 
cuntrie prescrivit, than men mycht have 
had occasioun to werie of our governe- 
ment, and to have socht alteratioun; bot 
quhat is he, that in his conscience is abill 
to complene or accuse that estait, of un- 
just dealing or uncourtessie, 3it seditious 
men of unquyet spirite, inuifull to se the 
pure peple of this our Realme enioy that 
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quyetnes and gude dayis quhairin thay 
had ane interes. Bot movit partly of 
ambitioun, partly in hope of gayne, and 
saikles revenge of thame that never offen- 
dit thame, and cheifly to stay the ordinair 
course of justice, tresonablie aganis the 
tennour of the saidis Actis of Parliament, 
practizit and conspyrit aganis the libertie 
of the Quene our Mother. And in con- 
clusion be fraudulent and craftie meanis, 
brocht the same to pas in sic sort, as 
scho was nocht only covoyit to Hamil- 
toun: bot thair throw the perverst coun- 
sell of sic as had been participant of our 
said fatheris murther, sa far inducit hir, 
that scho intendit be force to bereve us 
of our Crowne, quhairwith we are rycht- 
fully possest. And for the mair spedie 
execution of the purpose, covenit a greit 
force nocht only of sic as lang hes 
thurstit for our place, bot of otheris dis- 
semblit freindis and unnaturell subjectis. 
To quhat thair tresonabill Insurrectioun 
and rebellioun hes succedit, 3e all our gude 
subjectis understandis. God has avancit 
our just and rychteous querell, and grantit 
us victorie of our conspyrit Ennemies, 
quhuis blude nather we nor nane profess- 
ing our obedience or avowing our querell 
ever socht. Bot being sharplie assaultit 
and persewit for preservatioun of our in- 
nocent persoun, and that rowme and au- 
thoritie quhairin God has placet us, it 
behuivit our said Regent, the Nobill men 
and faithfull subjectis assisting, to resist 
thair crueltie and invasioun. Quhat wo- 
manlie mercy was in the persoun of hir, 
that (allace) thocht the schedding of Scot- 
tis blude a plesand spectacle? Quhat fa- 
voure and clemencie can men look for at 
hir handis, that steris this seditioun, 
aganis us hir only lauchfull sone ? or quhat 
securitie can Nobill men or godly men 
think thame selfis into, scho bering the 
regement, be quhais occasioun, our maist 
deir father, being a portioun of hir awin 
flesche, was sausit? God hes his coun- 
sells to put in executioun, and alreddy 
hes begunnin to execute his jugementis. 
Sic as feiris God, and would the lauchfull 
and rychteous blude Royall continewit in 
the successioun of our Crowne, will wil- 
linglie obey us and forth set our autho- 
rititie. The same God that has overci 
the rebellious factioun anis will 3it repres 
thair insolence, gif they tend to farther 
outreueth and conspiricies. And we dout 
nocht but 3e will assist us, in thair con- 
trair, tothair opprobrye and confusioun. 
Our will is theirfoir, and we straitlie cd- 
mand and charge 3ow all and sindrie our 
liegis and subjectis foirsaidis, as ye will 
answer to God and upon 3our alligeance 
and bundin dewtie to us, that none of 
30w take upon hand, to ryse, assist, for- 
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tifie, mantene, or obey our said Mother, 
or any conspyratouris, movaris of sedi- 
tioun and insurrectioun, under cullour of 
quhatsumever other pretendit authoritie, 
nor orders, under the pain of tresoun. 
And that Lyoun King of Arms, his nether 
Herauldis, Masaris, Pursevatis, and Mes- 
sangeris quhatsumever, mak publicatioun 
heirof at the mercat croces of the heid 
Burrowis of our Realme, and otheris places 
neidfull, that nane pretend ignorance of 
the same. Given under our signet and 
subscrivit to our said deirest cousing and 
Regent at Glasgow, the 14th day of Maye, 
and of our Reyne the Ist 3eir. 1568. 

Imprentet at Endenburgh be Robert Lek- 
previk, printar to the Kingis Maiestie, 
A. D. 1568. 

The above state manifesto was pro- 
bably written under the direction of 
the Regent by Buchanan. That ac- 
complished scholar was sent for out 
of France to become the preceptor of 
the youthful son of Mary, as his ad- 
vancing years might require. He had 


too much stubborn virtue, drawn from 
Scripture, and the sages of antiquity, to 
approve the moral conduct of that mis- 
guided princess, and he zealously ad- 
hered to the party opposed toher. The 
Regent it is said employed him to write 


the tract intituled, ‘‘ Ane Detectioun of 
the Doingis of Marie Queneof Scotis,’’* 
which is penned in the broad Scotish 
dialect, used by Buchanan whenever 
he dismissed for a time the ele- 
gant and comprehensive medium of 
Latinity, in which he was such an 
adept. The proclamation inserted 
above, although verbose, in conformity 
with the style of state documents, is 
by no means destitute of strength of 
diction, and in solemn appeal to the 
hearts of the Scotish people against 
the detestable crimes which it de- 
nounces. 

The mode of expression and dialect 
is precisely that of the tract attributed 
to Buchanan; and indeed it seems to 
be expressly referred to, in the passage 
of the proclamation which says the 
murder of Darnley was not only 
clearly brought home to Bothwell by 
the report of divers actually present, 
and by many circumstances, but also 
that “‘ writ declarit the trueth, resolv- 
ing many of the doubt they stood 
into ;”” which seems to be a direct cita- 
tion of the tract bearing ‘‘ Detection” 





* See Anderson, vol. ii- 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XV. 
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for its title. This last named produc- 
tion is of course of a very different 
character toa state proclamation ; itis 
distinguished by that satirical and 
pointed vein with which some of Bu- 
chanan’s writings abounded, and oc- 
casionally by that coarseness for which 
he was censured by his enemies.¢ I 
shall lay a short extract of this com- 
position before your readers, and I 
think they will be disposed to concur 
in the conclusion, that if he penned the 
one he was also the author of the 
other. 

An agent in Queen Mary’s amours, 
one Dame Reres, is described in the 
“* Detection” as follows :— 


** Bot scho layet all the blame upon 
my Lady Reres, ane woman of maist vyle 
unchastitie, quha had sumtime bene ane 
of Bothwellis harlottis, and then was ane 
of the chief of the queenis previe chal- 
mer. Be this woman, quha now in hir 
age had from the gayne of huredome be- 
takin herself to the craft of bawderie, was 
the Quene, as herself said, betrayit, for 
Bothwell was throw the gardine brocht 
into the Quenis chalmer* * * @ * 
But how mekle aganes her will Dame 
Reres betrayit hir, tyme, the mother of 
trueth, has disclosit, for within a few dayis 
after, the Quene did send Dame Reres 
* * * © to bring him (Bothwell) cap- 
tive unto hir heichnes. The Quene, with 
Margaret Carwod, ane woman previe of 
all hir secretis, did let hir downe by ane 
string over ane auld wall into the nixt 
gardene; bot in sic weirly affairis all 
thingis cannot ever be sa wel forseine, 
bot that sum incommodious chance may 
overthortly (overthwartly) happein. Be- 
hold, the string suddanely brak, and 
downe with a great noyis fell Dame Reres, 
@ woman verray hevie, baith be unweildie 
age and massie substance. Bot scho, ane 
auld beatin souldiour, nathing dismayit 
with the darknes of the night, the hight 
of the wall, ne the suddenes of the fall, up 
scho gettis, and winnis unto Bothwillis 
chalmer, scho gat the dure oppin, and 
out of his bed, evin out of his wyfis armis, 
half asleep, half nakit, scho forceabilly 
bringis the man to the Quene. This 
maner an circumstances of the deid, not 
onlie the maist part of thame that than 


t The crime of Buchanan with these 
appears to have been the satires which he 
composed against the corruptions of the 
monastic orders; according to them ‘ pro- 
ductions ingenieuses, mais pleines d’em- 
portement contre les ordres religieux et 
l’Eglise Romaine.’’—Nouveau Dict. His- 
torigue, &c. 
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were with the Quene have confessit, but 
also George Daglische, Bothwellis chal- 
marlane, a lytill before he was exccutit, 
planely declairit the same, quhilk in his 
confessioun 3et remains of record.” 


I have deprived the acute and 
honest scholar of much of his point 
and humour, by omitting some of 
the coarser passages of his narrative, 
but I think I have left enough to shew 
that, between the above and the pro- 
clamation set forth by the Lord Regent, 
there is considerable similarity of 
style. 

Yours, &c. 
Arrep J, Kempe. 


Mr. Ursan. Dec. 21. 

IN Vol. LXXI. of the Gent. Mag. a 
Correspondent remarks, that the date 
of the following paragraph, inserted 
by Hearne at the end of Fordun’s 
Scotichronicon, relative to the im- 
prisonment of Mary Queen of Scots 
in Coventry, must be erroneous : 

‘1567. This year the Queen of 
Scots was brought prisoner to Coventry, 
and was kept in the mayoress’s parlour 
(in St. Mary’s Hall); from thence 
she went to Tutbury.”’ 


Another Correspondent, in reply to 
the above, states that the date was 
placed one year too early, and that 
she was confined a second time in 


Coventry. Now, as I have every 
reason to believe that Mary was 
only confined once in Coventry, and 
that the date of 1567 ought to be 
1569, (occasioned probably by an 
error of the transcriber,) 1 have sent 
the following details for your in- 
spection, and insertion in a future 
number. 

Mary was in Scotland in the years 
1566 and 1567, but, in consequence 
of disturbances in that country, she 
determined to put herself under the 
protection of Queen Elizabeth, and 
with that intent went to Workington, 
in Cumberland, on Sunday, May 16, 
1568. She then was taken to Carlisle 
Castle, where she was confined by 
Lowther, a deputy captain of the 
place. From thence she was removed, 
on July 16, to Boston Castle, York- 
shire, which belonged to Lord Scrope. 
On January 26, 1569, she left this 
castle with her attendants on horse- 
back, and arrived at Tutbury Castle, 


Sojourn of Mary Queen of Scots at Coventry. 
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Staffordshire, (the property of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury,) on February 3, 
being a place further in the realm, and 
more secure. It is not likely that 
she was brought to Coventry at this 
time, Coventry not being in their line 
of travelling. 

On the 16th of November, 1569, 
the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland raised their banner in 
Yorkshire, and with 7090 men in- 
tended to march to Tutbury, to liberate 
Mary ; but they were eventually obliged 
to retreat towards the Scotish borders 
in consequence of a strong force 
having been sent against them by 
Queen Elizabeth, and by which they 
were soon signally defeated. Mary 
at that time was confined in Tutbury 
Castle, but, for greater security, Queen 
Elizabeth directed the Earls of Shrews- 
bury and Huntingdon to take her 
instantly to Coventry, with all the 
force they could possibly collect, and 
there to see her safely guarded and 
kept. The letters are dated Windsor, 
Nov. 22, 1569, and one of them is 
copied in the ‘‘ Huntingdon Peerage.” 
The Queen also sent a letter from 
Windsor, dated Nov. 26, to the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Coventry, directing 
them to be obedient to the orders of 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Hun- 
tingdon, during the time that Mary 
was confined in that city. 

Mary was accordingly conveyed to 
Coventry, by the Earls above-men- 
tioned, on Nov. 25, where they 
arrived at night ; and she was placed 
in confinement in the Black Bull Inn, 
in Smithford street, where the barracks 
now stand. In the room was sub- 
sequently painted an inscription, stat- 
ing the circumstance. She remained 
in Coventry until New Year’s-day, 
(another account says Candlemas-day,) 
and was then taken to Tutbury again, 
no further apprehensions being enter- 
tained of any rebellion in the North. 

During Mary’s confinement in the 
Black Bull Inn, Elizabeth sent a 
letter to the two Earls, dated Nov. 30, 
1569, and which is now in the British 
Museum. She states that she found 
they had brought the Scotish Queen 
safely to Coventry, on the 25th of 
Nov. for which she returned them 
thanks; and that they had found the 
citizens very loyal and dutiful; but, 
as there was not then any apprehension 
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of danger from the rebels in the 
North, as they had then with them 
about 400 persons, she directed that 
a portion of them should be dis- 
charged as unnecessary. She then 
remonstrates with them as to their 
confining Mary in an inn, which, she 
says, “‘is very inconvenient, even for 
name’s sake,” and directs them to 
remove her to the Whitefriars, or 
some other convenient house; that 
they should also lodge in the same 
house with her, and not suffer her 
to be seen abroad by any person, 
under any pretence; and that, especi- 
ally, they should “ not bring her on 
this side hitherward.” 

In consequence of this letter, it is 
highly probable that the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Huntingdon removed 
Mary from the Black Bull Inn to the 
mayoress’s parlour, in St. Mary’s 
Hall. During this time, the citizens 
kept watch and ward, night and day, 
at every gate, that none might pass 
without examination. A marshalsea 
was made in the Greyfriars Gate, the 
postern gates were stopped up, and a 
part of the town wall was repaired. 

During Mary’s stay in Coventry, 
she wrote a letter in cypher, supposed 
to be intended for the Duke of 
Norfolk, expressive of affection, and 
desiring him not to mistrust her. 
This is in the British Museum. 

Mary was afterwards removed from 
Tutbury to Chatsworth, Sheffield 
Castle, and other places, until at last 
she was taken to Fotheringhay Castle, 
in Northamptonshire, where she was 
beheaded. This castle was subse- 
quently taken down, by order of her 
son, James I. 

On hearing of the execution of Mary, 
the citizens of Coventry were so “ very 
loyal and dutiful,’’ that for joy they 
rung the bells, and made numerous 
bonfires, &c. 

Yours, &c. W. Reaper. 
Mr. Urban, Dec. 22. 

I PRESUME that the following 
extract from the Hundred Rolls of 
Henry the Third’s reign, and the sub- 
joined form of granting the Steward- 
ship of the manor of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds, are satisfactory replies to 
the several inquiries in your former 
volumes respecting its locality, anti- 
quity, &c.; and sufficiently demon- 
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strative that it was once a lucrative 
domain of the Crown, though now so 
totally unproductive of profit, that go- 
vernment has not only remitted the 
customary inauguration fee of 141. 15s. 
but even pays the 2/. stamp duty on 
the writ of appointment to its steward- 
ship. 

** Dicunt” (jurati de Falle in com. 
Buk.) ‘‘ quod tria hundreda Crit‘z 
sunt in manu domini regis, scilicet, 
DostEBERGE, Stokes, et BURNHAM, 
et DosreBerGe respondet domino 
regi de c et viij solidis et ij denariis de 
redditu assiso.” 

This manor has but one steward, and, 
unless the crown, when it lately sold 
the manorof East Hendredin Berkshire, 
reserved to itself the right of nomi- 
nating to the stewardship of this last- 
named manor (to which the annual 
wages of 20 shillings are assigned), 
some difficulty may hereafter arise, 
should two members of the House of 
Commons wish to vacate their seats 
on the same day. 

According to Hatsell, the members 
who first retired from parliament by 
accepting one of these (at present no- 
minal) offices, were Mr. John Pitt in 
1750, and Mr. Lascelles in 1752. 

The following is the present form 
of admission to the stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds : 


To all to whom these presents shall 
come, the right honourable [Francis 
Baring,] chancellor and under-treasurer 
of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, sendeth 
greeting. Know ye, that I the said 
[Francis Baring] reposing especial trust 
and confidence in the care and fidelity 
of [A. B. Esq.] Have constituted and 
appointed, and by these presents do 
constitute and appoint the said [A. B. 
Esq.] to be steward and bailiff of the 
three hundreds of Chiltern, in the county 
of Buckingham, that is to say, Stoke, 
Desborough, and Bonenham, with the 
returns of all writs, warrants, and 
executions of the same, (in the room and 
place of [C. D. Esq.] whose constitution 
to the said offices I do hereby revoke 
and determine,) together with all wages, 
fees, allowances, and other privileges and 
pre-eminences whatsoever to the said 
offices of steward and bailiff belonging, 
or in any wise appertaining, with full 
power and authority to hold and keep 
courts, and to do all and every other 
act and acts, thing and things, which to 
the said offices of steward and bailiff of 
the three hundreds aforesaid, or either 
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of them, do belong, or in any wise 
appertain, in as full and ample manner 
as any former steward or bailiff of the 
said three hundreds hath lawfully had, 
received or enjoyed the same, to have 
and to hold the said offices of steward 
and bailiff of the said three hundreds, 
together with all wages, fees, allowances, 
and other privileges and pre-eminences 
whatsoever to the said [A. B.] during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure. And I do here- 
by authorize and empower the said [A. B.] 
to demand and receive for Her Majesty's 
use, all court rolls and other writings, 
relating to the said three hundreds from 
any person or persons having the same 
in their hands or custody. And all and 
every such person and persons having the 
same in their hands or custody are hereby 
required to deliver up the same to the 
said [A. B.] Provided nevertheless, that 
the said [A. B.] shall enter these presents 
in the office of the proper auditor, within 
forty days next after the date hereof, 
and shall yearly return the court rolls 
of the said three hundreds into the 
said office of the said auditor, and 
account with the said auditor for all such 
sum and sums of money as he the said 
[A. B.] shall receive for and to Her 
Majesty’s use, within forty days next 
after the feast day of Saint Michael the 
Archangel which shall happen in every 
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year, or else these presents and every 
thing herein contained to be void. In 
witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, the day of 
in the ear of the 
re of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and 
Sealed and delivered, (being first 
duly stampt) in the presence of 


Hoping that I may thus elicit from 
your learned correspondent at Oxford, 
who, a few years ago, proposed to 
favour us with a history of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, which he stated were four 
hundreds and a half in Oxfordshire, 
—some further documentary authori- 
ties for such statement than the patent 
of Henry the Sixth, giving the sene- 
schalship of them conjointly, to Wil- 
liam (de la Pole) Marquess of Suffolk, 
Alicia (Chaucer) his wife, and their 
son John (brother-in-law to Edw. IV.), 
—or that this communication may ar- 
rest the attention of gentlemen who 
have conceived the Chiltern Hundreds 
to be in other counties than Bucking- 
hamshire or Oxfordshire, I am, 

Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 





SONNET 


ON DR. ROUTH’S ENTERING HIS FIFTIETH YEAR OF OFFICE AS 
PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


WAYNFLETE! * if aught of care for those below 
Can souls in Heav’n with bliss or sadness move, 
How joy’d thy sainted shade, enthroned above, 

When Horne adorn’d thy classic halls, and Hoven! 

Not less rejoice, illustrious Spirit, now, 

Nor think that Piety and Learning fade ; 
Behold them nobly both in Rouru display’d, 

With Kindness join’d, and Pity’s gen’rous glow : 

Be thanks to Heav’n who gave so rich a boon— 
So fair a pattern of the Saint and Sage ! 

Be praise to Him who guards his rev’rend age, 

For half a century ours, and still our own! 

O oft may Heav’n renew his well-spent years, 
Ere Isis’ sons bedew his grave with tears ! 


Magd. Coll. 1840. 


E. MiLvarp. 








* Founder of Magdalen College. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





The Works of Christopher Marlowe. 3 vols. London, 1826. 


THE editor of this work was a gentleman of the name of Robinson: how 
far he was qualified for the task, by his knowledge of the Old Drama, it is 
not for the present writer to say; but in his perusal of the edition, he has 
had occasion to notice many errors and corruptions of the text; the most im- 
portant of which he has mentioned, as they may be of some assistance to a 
future editor, and may enable him to give the true reading of the original, in 
a somewhat purer form than that in which it stands at present.* 

Vol. I. p. 36. Tamberlaine, 1st part, act iii. sc. 1. 

‘* As many circumcised Turks we have, 
And warlike bands of Christian’s renied."’ 
The editor says, “‘renied—denied. Christians who had denied their faith ; ”’ 
but read, “‘ Christians renegadens,” or ‘‘ Christian renegades.” 


P. 48. ‘¢ Brave horses bred o’er the white Tartarian hills.” 
Read, ‘¢ Brave horses bred on the Tartarian hills.’’ 
P. 48. ‘¢ Disdainful Turkess, and unreverend Boss.’ 


The editor says, ‘“ Boss,” a contemptous epithet, expressive of the inflated 
pride of the Turkish Empress—*‘ a tumour, and excrescence.”’ 


Read, ‘« Disdainful Turkess and unreverend Bassa.” 
On the word “Boss,” (a reservoir of water), see Gifford’s Jonson, vol. viii. 
p- 9. 

P. 56. ‘‘ To suck up poison from the Moorish fens.” 


Read, ‘‘ moorish fens.” 


P. 75, act v. sc. 2. Ina long speech of Tamberlaine’s, towards the end, 
the verses are much out of order. I will give them just as they stand 
in Mr. Robinson’s edition, and then as I have endeavoured to restore them to 
their proper places. 


‘¢ But how unseemly is it for my sex, 
My discipline of arms and chivalry, 
My nature, and the terror of my name, 
To harbour thoughts effeminate and faint, 
Save only that in beauty’s just applause, 
With whose instinct the soul of man is touch’d ; 
And every warrior that is wrapt with love 
Of fame, of valor, and of victory, 
Must needs have beauty bent on his conceits. 
I, thus conceiving, and subduing both, 
That which hath stopt the tempest of the Gods, 
Even from the fiery-spangled veil of Heaven, 
To feel the lovely warmth of shepherd’s flames, 
And march in cottages of strowed weeds, 
Shall give the world to note for all my birth, 
That virtue solely is the sun of glory, 
And fashions men with true nobility.” 





* The errors in the paging of this edition, and the printing the Elegies twice over 
in the third volume, certainly strengthen our belief that this edition was got up with 
haste unbecoming the value of the work. 
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I would read as follows :— 
‘* Save only that in beauty’s just applause, 

With whose instinct the soul of man is touch’d, 

That which hath stopt the tempest of the Gods, 

Even from the fiery-spangled veil of Heaven. 

To feel the lovely warmth of shepherd’s flames, 

And march in cottages of strowed weeds, 

And every warrior that is wrapt with love 

Of fame, of valor, and of victory, 

Must needs have beauty bent on his conceits. 

I, thus conceiving, and subduing both, 

Shall give the world to note for all my birth, 

That virtue solely is the sun of glory,” &c. 
The editor says, ‘‘ A line appears to have been omitted in both the old copies 
after the word ‘Gods.’ The reader will easily supply the sense.” If my 
reading is right, there appears to be no omission of lines, or defect in the sense. 


P. 88. ‘¢ Then after all these solemn exequies, 
We will our rites of marriage solemnize.” 
But the old editions have 
“© We will our celebrated rites of marriage solemnize.”’ 

I think this word (superfluous both as to metre and sense,) got into the text 
from either the author or printer, who was perhaps the editor, doubting whether 
to use solemnize or celebrate ; and it slipt from the margin, where it was probably 
placed, into the verse itself. 


P. 150. “‘ Vein or artier.” Is this word used for “artery,” by the old 
writers? I think not. 


Vol. II. Edward the Second. Gaveston says, p. 6. 
‘* As for the multitude, they are but sparks 
Raked up in embers of their poverty. 
Tanti; Vl fawn first on the wind.” 
That here is some great corruption of the text, is certain, but I confess my 
inability to set it right. 
P. 125. ‘¢ Then haste thou to some solitary grove 
And bear wise Bacon’s and Albanus’ works.’’ 
Read, ‘‘ Albertus.” 


P. 338. Ganymede says, 
‘* Sweet Jupiter! if e’er I pleased their eye 
Or seemed fair, wall'’d in with eagle’s wings.”’ 
An unusual and quaint expression, but probably right; for in Lust’s Dominion 
the poet has, 








I'll lay aside 
My cardinal’s hat, and in a wall of steel, 
The glorious livery of a soldier, 
Fight for my late-lost honour.” 
and Cymbeline, act ii. sc. 1. 
sé 





He’ll make the Heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honour.” 


P. 341. “ To taint his tresses in the Tyrrhene main.” 
This word is used in an unusual sense in Tamberlaine, part ii. act i. sc. 3. 
‘« Not long ago bestrod a Scythian steed, 
Trotting the ring and tilting at a glove, 
Which, when he fainted with his slender rod, 
He rein’d him straight,’ &c. 


P. 343. ‘¢ Yet shall the aged sun shed forth his air 
To make us live unto our former heat,’’ &c. 


Should it not be hair ? 


P. 353. ** And therewithal he called false Sinon forth, 
A man compact of craft and perjury.”’ 











1841.) The Works of Christopher Marlowe. 


This passage supports my conjecture ona very corrupted passage in Peele’s 
‘Edward I. ed. Dyce, vol. i. p. 128. 
‘* Farewell and be hang'd ‘ half Sinon’s sapon’s brood.” 
The reading I proposed instead of these unmeaning words, was, “‘ false Sinon’s 
spawn and brood ;” and I see no reason for rejecting or altering it. That half 
is a corruption of false, no doubt can be entertained, false being an epitheton 
perpetuum of Sinon. So p. 352 of our present play : 
‘¢ Others report ’twas Sinon’s perjury.” 
and in Cymbeline, act iii, sc. 2. 
“6 like false Aneas, 
Were in his time thought false, and Synon’s weeping 
Did scandal many a holy tear.’’ 


P. 359. ‘* And stricken with sweet smelling violets, 
Blushing roses, purple hyacinth.” 
Read, ‘¢ With blushing roses, purple hyacinth.”’ 


P. 364. ‘¢ The masts whereon thy swelling sails shall hang 
Hollow pyramids of silver plate.’’ 
Read, ‘¢ Hollow pyramides of silver plate.” 
See Ant. and Cleopatra, act v. sc. 8. 
‘* My country’s high pyramides my gibbet.’’ 


P. 366. “¢ The heir of Fury, the favourite of the Fates.’’ 
Omit ‘‘ the.” 


P, 372. Jarbas, who is jealous of Dido’s love for Aineas, says, 
‘* Aye, this it is which wounds me to the death, 
To see a Phrygian far set to the sea, 
Performed before a man of majesty.” 
Perhaps we should read, 
‘* To see a Phrygian o’ the farthest sea.” 
unless “‘ set” is for ‘‘ seated ;” and then the line would require another kind of 


correction. 
P. 375. ‘« T think some fell enchantress dwelleth here, 


That can call them forth when as she please.” 
Read, ‘* One that can call them forth,’’ &c. 


P. 388. ‘¢ How prettily he laughs: go, ye wag.’’ 
Read, ‘* How prettily he laughs: go, go, you wag.” 


P. 390. ‘¢ Too, too forgetful of thine own affairs, 
Why wilt thou betray thy son’s good sense ?”’ 
Probably the reading is, 
‘¢ Why wilt thou ¢hus betray,’’ &c. 


P. 394. “« For being entangld by a stranger’s looks.” 
Read, entangled. 


P. 397. “ But I cried out, Aineas, false Aneas, stay !” 
The word [stay] should be omitted. 


P. 399. ‘* Dido. Jarbas, talk not of Aineas, let him go.”’ 
I should omit [Jarbas] and read, 
‘* Oh! talk not of Aineas, let him go.’’ 
P. 399. ‘¢ Not far from hence there is a woman famouséd for arts.” 
This unmetrical line might be reformed, by omitting the four first words, and 
reading, 
‘¢ There is a woman famouséd for arts.” 
Superfluous words arising sometimes from stage directions, sometimes from 
altered readings, sometimes from marginal notes, and sometimes from actor’s 
interpolations, form one of the most common causes of error in the text of old 
plays. Another instance occurs. 
P. 401. Anna cries out 
‘* Dido is dead! Jarbas slain. Jarbas (my dear love.)’’ 
These last words might probably be the tender effusion of some sentimental 
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and amorous actress, or rather female actor; they are evidently not of the 
author’s dictation. Again, 
P. 348. “ Methinks that town there should be Troy; yon, Ida’s hill.” 
I should read, ‘¢ Methinks that should be Troy ; yon, Ida’s hill.” 
P. 372. Dido says, 
‘¢ 7Eneas, leave these dumps, and let,’s away, 
Some to the mountains, some unto the soi/, 
You to the vallies, thou unto the house.’ 
Perhaps ‘“ soil’ is used here for the flat fertile land, as in Cymbeline, act 
ii, sc. 2. 
‘¢ Now for our mountain sport, up to yond hills ; 
Your legs are young; I ’ll tread these flats,” &c. 
Vol. III. p. 209. “‘ Smile on me, and these two wanton boys.” 
Read, ‘¢ Smile on me, and [on] these two wanton boys.” 
P, 214. “s In ny veins 
Runs blood as red, as royal, as the best 
And proudest in Spain—there does, old man !” 
The probable reading is, 
‘¢ And proudest [Lord] in Spain,” &c. 
P. 228. ‘6 That damn’d Moor, that devil, that Lucifer.” 
Read, «¢ That damned Moor.”’ 
P. 296. ‘“‘ Eleazar. 1 love you; yes, faith ! I said this—I love you— 
I do: leave him. 
Isabella. ‘ Damnation,’ vanish from me."’ 
Surely this unfeminine word should be taken from the lips of Isabella, and 
transferred to Eleazar, to whose character and temper it would be more appro- 
priate. 
P. 314. 6 ames CONSUMEd With loathed lust, 
Which thy venerous mind hath lowly ruin’d.” 
Read, ‘¢ Venereous.”’ 
P. 346. Hero and Leander. 
‘¢ For as a hot proud horse highly disdains 
To have his head controll’d, but breaks the reins, 
Spits forth his ringled bit, and with his hoofs 
Checks the submissive ground ; so he that loves, 
The more he is restrained, the worst he fares.” 
Read “ hoves” for ‘‘ hoofs,”’ a form in which the plural of hoof often occurs, 
and is here required by the rhyme. 
P. 432. Elegies. 
‘¢ Grecinus (well I wot), thou tolds’t me once 
I could not be in love with two at once.” 
I take this to be a careless oversight of the author. 
P, 433. ‘« Let merchants seek wealth with perjured lips, 
And being wrecked, carouse the sea tired by their ships.” 
In this distich, both lines are wanting in metre and sense ; but I think a slight 
alteration will go near to put them in their proper form : 
‘¢ Merchants seek wealth,—the sea tired by their ships ; 
And being wrecked,—carouse with perjured lips.’’ 
The meaning of which is, they carouse, being perjured, on account of a false 
insurance on their ships. 
P. 552. ‘« My mistress dieting also drew me from it, 
And love triumpheth o’er his busking poet.’’ 
Read, ‘« My mistress’ dieting also drew me /ro it, 
And love triumpheth o'er his buskin poet.’’ 
P. 576. ‘¢ Then he who rules the world’s star-spangled towers, 
A little boy drunk tea-distilling showers."’ 
Read, “‘ teat-distilling.” He is speaking of the infant Jupiter, nursed in 
Crete. 
B——il, Dec. t, 1840. J.M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History and Antiquities of Syon 
Monastery, the Parish of Isleworth, 
and the Chapelry of Hounslow : com- 
piled from Public Records, Ancient 
Manuscripts, Ecclesiastical and other 
Authentic Documents. By George 
James Aungier. J.ondon, 1840, 8vo. 
pp. 567. 

SYON Monastery,* the principal 
subject of Mr. Aungier’s volume, was 
a foundation of great interest in its 
origin, in its character, and in the 
fortunes of its inmates and their suc- 
cessors. It was one of two Monas- 
teries founded by Henry V. at the 
commencement of his reign, before he 
became a warrior and a hero; and it is 
singular to mark the terms in which 
the foundation-charter speaks of the 
character of the monarch from whom 
it proceeded, and the blessings anti- 
cipated from the contemplated estab- 
lishment. Stimulated, we are told, 
by a consideration of the glories of the 
Church triumphant, and the example 
of his predecessors, the King, who, as 
the charter declares, was ‘‘a true son 
of the God of Peace, who gave peace, 
taught peace, and finally left it to his 
well-beloved disciples as a thing in the 
highest degree to be desired,”’ dedi- 
cated this foundation to the Trinity, 
the Virgin, the Apostles, the Disciples, 
and All Saints, and especially to the 
most holy Saint Bridget, who estab- 
lished a religious order, ‘‘ and obtain- 
ed from heaven, that, in whatsoever 
kingdom a monastery of the same re- 
ligious order should be founded, there 
peace and tranquillity by the mediation 
of the same should be perpetually es- 
tablished.”” (Aungier, 26.) Urged by 
these ardent longings for the blessings 
of peace, the monarch, who was just 
upon the eve of embarking upon one 
of the most unjust wars that ever ori- 
ginated in human ambition, settled 





* It is improperly termed Syon Nun- 
nery in the Monasticon, vi. 540. 
Gent. Maa, Vou, XV. 


this foundation for sixty nuns or sis- 
ters, and twenty-five brethren, and 
directed it to be entitled, The Monas- 
tery of St. Saviour and St. Bridget of 
Syon. 

In the choice of a patron the con- 
queror of Agincourt was guided by 
Henry Lord FitzHugh, who also pro- 
cured as inmates for the new estab- 
lishment certain religious persons who 
had been members of the Chief House 
of the Order of Bridgetines, situate at 
Wastein, or Vatzen, in Sweden. (Aun- 
gier, 25.) The Bridgetines followed 
the rule of St. Augustine, with certain 
modifications, which are said to have 
been dictated to Saint Bridget by our 
Saviour in a vision, from which cir- 
cumstance the order received its united 
designation of St. Saviour and St. 
Bridget. Of these modifications, one 
related to the number of persons in 
every monastery, which was fixed at 
eighty-five. Thirteen of these, who 
were priests, represented the Apostles 
(St. Paul included), and the remaining 
seventy-two are said by several writers 
(Dug. Mon. vi. 540; Aungier, 21,) 
to have answered to the number of our 
Lord’s disciples. We presume that 
this is a mistake; vide Luke x. 1, 17. 
Probably the intention was to present 
a complete model, or pattern, of the 
Church, but how it was made out 
does not appear. The nuns were 
fixed at sixty; the men at twenty-five ; 
of whom thirteen, as we have said, 
were priests; four were Deacons, 
who represented Saints Ambrose, 
Augustine, Gregory, and Jerome, 
the four great Doctors of the Church ; 
and the remaining eight were lay- 
men. 

“‘ The chief object of the particular 
devotions prescribed by this rule,” 
remarks Alban Butler, ‘‘ are the pas- 
sion of Christ, and the honour of his 
Holy Mother;” and these subjects 
gave rise to certain peculiarities in 
the dress of the members of the order. 

H 
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Upon the caps ofthe sisters were sewn 
five pieces of red cloth, like five drops 
of blood, allusive to the five wounds of 
our Saviour; the thirteen priests 
wore, on the left side of their mantles, 
a red cross of cloth, edged round with 
white, and emblematic of the mystery 
of the Incarnation ; the four deacons 
wore upon their mantles a white cir- 
cle, upon which were sewn four red 
pieces fashioned like tongues, emble- 
matic of the incomprehensible wisdom 
and spiritual illumination of the doc- 
tors whom they represented; the lay 
brethren wore a white cross with five 
red pieces, emblematic of the wounds. 
(Aungier, 23, 24; Bowles’s Hist. of 
Lacock Abbey, 194.) 

Another peculiarity of this order 
was, that all the monasteries belonging 
to it were designed to be double, 
that is, they were to contain both 
men and women, living in the same 
establishment, although separated by 
what Alban Butler terms ‘‘ an invio- 
lable inclosure,’’ and worshipping in 
the same church, where ‘“‘ the nuns 
keep choir above in a doxal [i. e. be- 
hind a dorsale, a curtain or screen,] 
the men underneath in the Church.” 
(Lives of Saints, Oct. 8, St. Bridget.) 
Butler adds, that the men and women 
can never see each other, i. e. we pre- 
sume inthechurch; but it would seem 
that the ladies formerly might occa- 
sionally catch a glimpse of their male 
companions, for in the Bridgetine 
regulation it is very properly reckoned 
amongst lyght defautes, “‘ if any sus- 
ter loke, or besyly caste her eyen in to 
the brethres quyer, gasynge up on 
them, excepte the tyme of comenynge 
and levacions of the sacrament of the 
auter, and other tymes permyttyd by 
the rewle.” (Aungier, p. 254.) 

These double monasteries originated 
in an anxiety, and it may well be be- 
lieved to have been a sincere and pious 
anxiety, to remedy in the best possible 
manner two difficulties which beset 
the monastic life of women. They 
were intended, first, to enable the 
nuns to partake with the greatest ease 
and security in those religious rites 
which could be performed only by 
men; and secondly, to relieve them 
from the troubles and impositions to 
which secluded women must necessa- 
rily be exposed in the management of 
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property. But the monastic life, ex- 
cept in some peculiar instances, was a 
forced and unnatural state; and all 
contrivances to remedy known and 
felt inconveniences in it, did but let in 
new evils. The approximation of per- 
sons of different sexes, even under the 
greatest possible restrictions, could 
not but tend to excite feelings 
which it should have been the object 
of every part of the monastic economy 
to deaden—feclings which experience 
pronounces to be unconquerable, and 
which embue those of whom they take 
possession with a determination which 
despises obstacles, and a subtilty which 
defies contrivances. It is without 
surprise, then, that we learn from Alban 
Butler, that, although some few double 
monasteries yet remain, the greatest 
part of the existing establishments of 
Bridgetines have deviated from this 
part of their patron’s rule, and are 
now single. In these double monas- 
teries the Abbess was chief; the men 
weresubject to her intemporal matters, 
but in all spiritual affairs the women 
were subject to the men. 

Another observable peculiarity of 
the Bridgetine sisterhood was the ex- 
treme strictness with which they en- 
forced silence, managing their inter- 
course in the places in which speaking 
was not allowed by means of signs. 
"In the churche,” says the rule, 
“‘quyer, freytour [i. e. the refectory], 
cloyster, dortour [i. e. the dormitory], 
and in the * * * silence is ever 
to be kepte;”’ and so, also, in the 
library, in the chapter, ‘‘in the was- 
chyng howse in tyme of waschyng, in 
all place nyghe the chirche,” and ‘‘ in 
the belfray in tyme ofryngyng.”” Mr. 
Aungier has printed the list of the 
signs* used in these places to express 
the most common wants, and many of 
them are not unamusing ; for instance, 
a sister who desired a book, was di- 
rected to wag and move her right hand 
as if she were turning the leaves (p. 
405); one who wished for mustard, 
was to hold her nose in the upper part 
of her right fist, and rub it (p. 408) ; 
one who would have fish, was to wag 





* First printed in the Excerpta Histo- 
rica, (p. 414,) with an account of the 
MS. from which it is extracted, and 
other particulars relating to Syon. 
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her hand displayed sidelynges, in 
manner of a fishtail; if she preferred 
flesh, she was to raise up with her 
right fingers the flesh of her left hand 
(p. 407). 

-For about one hundred and twenty 
years the Monastery of Syon proceed- 
ed prosperously ; the inmates removed 
from the original buildings, which 
were found incommodious, to others 
more spacious and healthful, which 
were erected at great cost (Aungier, 
53), and partly with stone from Caen 
(ibid. 70). During the reign of 
Henry VI. many royal grants were 
made to them, in addition to his 
father’s endowments, and early in 
Henry VII. their clear income, de- 
rived from properties of various kinds 
situate in many parts of the kingdom— 
Sussex, Lancashire, Cornwall, Kent, 
Somersetshire, &c. &c.—amounted to 
the large sum of 1616/. 18s. 5d. (ibid. 
78.) In 1539 it had increased to 
17311. 8s. 4d. (ibid. 89.) 

But now came the day of trouble. 
Syon drew down upon itself the royal 
indignation by giving shelter and 
countenance to Elizabeth Barton, the 
Nun of Kent. It was in a little cha- 
pel there, that Sir Thomas More had 
a private interview with her; and se- 
veral of the professed of Syon, both 
men and women, are said to have been 
led away by her impositions, if they 
did not assist her in them. This mat- 
ter, which tended to render Syon un- 
popular at Court, had scarcely blown 
over, when the clergy were called upon 
to adopt and teach the doctrine of the 
King’s supremacy. One ofthe breth- 
ren of Syon, Father Reynolds, having 
denied the king’s title, was tried for 
treason, found guilty, and hanged. 
(Strype’s Mem. i. 315.) Others of them 
appear at first to have exhibited an al- 
most equal dislike towards the doc- 
rine ; the preachers obeyed the com- 
mand to set it forth, but marred the 
effect of their sermons by introduc- 
tions which rendered it apparent that 
they preached against their consci- 
ences; and, upon one occasion, as 
soon as the preacher began to touch 
upon the distasteful subject, nine of 
the brethren rose and departed frem 
the church, “ contrarie to the rule of 
their religion, and to the great sclaun- 
der of al the audience.” (p. 436.) But 
further inquiry seems to have effected 
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a great change in their sentiments, and 
the book before us contains evidence 
that not only were they converted to 
the reformed faith upon this point, 
but that they did what they could to in- 
duce others to conform. The monks 
of the Charter House were, it is well- 
known, amongst the most constant in 
their adherence to the papal supre- 
macy, and many of them suffered 
death in its defence. We have here 
a letter, penned with no little earnest- 
ness and some eloquence, which was 
addressed to the recusant brethren of 
the Charter House by three of the 
monks of Syon; one of whom but a 
short time before had been one of “‘ the 
vaunt-parlers and heads” of the con- 
trary side. The whole letter is worthy 
of attention, but we have not space 
for the insertion of more than a few 
extracts. After stating their own 
change of opinion they defend it thus. 

‘¢ Judge not youe, that either fere of 
bodely payn, penurye, or bodely deathe, 
dyd cause us to suche resolucion of con- 
sciens ; nor that feare of wordllye shame, 
or dyspleasure, dyd cause it ; nor yete that 
worldly fryndshyp, fauor, honor, laude, or 
preferment dyd cause it. For yf ye so 
iuge, trewley the Juge of our and your 
harttes knowithe that ye then iudge 
vniustely. But iudge that veray dewtie, 
informed and ordred charitie, dyd alone 
worke suche resolucion in vs.’’ 


They entreat the persons whom 
they address to mark what descrip- 
tion of man he is who sets himself 
against the Royal supremacy; to 
cause him to shew his learning in de- 
fence of his opinions; to point out to 
him the limits of conscientious obliga- 
tions, and to learn that ‘‘ obedience 
to his Prince and Prelate doo bynde 
him to doo theyr commaundement yf 
it be not expresly againste the lawe 
of God ;—as doctors and canons doo 
teche.” 

‘‘And nowe,”’ they continue, ‘‘ what the 
lawe of God wille in the cause, for both 
parties, for the autoryte of our prince 
upon the Church of England, and for thau- 
torytie of the busshope of Rome upon 
the same, we have moche labored, and 
founde by the word and will of God, both 
in the olde and new testament, great 
trewthes for our Prince, and for the 
busshope of Rome nothing at all.’ 


They then refer to certain papers 
containing ‘* matier of Scripture, coun- 
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sailles, canons and doctors” which 
had been previously forwarded to the 
Charter House, and proceed to an- 
swer the objections which had been 
raised against them. The second is as 
follows,— 


** And though yt seme to youe that his 
Grace dothe in the spiritualte that other 
princes dyd not before, yete the trouth 
ys, that in this doing he dothe not breke 
the lawe of God. For docters do graunte 
that the bysshop of Rome may dyspence 
and lycence a lay-man to be iuge in a 
spiritual cause, which yf he maye, then 
yt ys not against the lawe of God that our 
prince so dothe as iudge directe spiritual 
causes. For, yf yt were agaynst the lawe 
of God, the bysshop of Rome might not 
dispence in it: this knowen unto youe I 
thinke wil ease your consciences moche ; 
but, to fortefye this, the Scripture of tholde 
testament dothe shew of Davyd, Josyas, 
Josaphat, Ezechias, that were of the most 
perfect Kynges, what ordres and ordy- 
naunces that [they?] set amonge the 
prestes and the levytes. And Cryste, in 
the newe testament, dyd nothyng imbrige 
the autoryte, nor depresse, nor mynyshe 
the power of Kynges. But warned his 
apostles, that they shuld not looke for 
suche domynyon, nor auctorite (vos autem 
non sic), but to be ministers and servantes 
to all personnes. And Anthonye dothe 
graunte Kinges to be vicarii Christi, and, 
namely, Saull and David; and the Scrip- 
ture grauntithe Saull the hede of the peple 
and churche of God.”’ 


They conclude by an appeal which 
will not easily be surpassed for the 
simplicity and _ effectiveness of its 
manly, nervous English. 


‘* Looke the xxxv. chapter of the ca- 
nons of the Apostles ; looke the counsayl 
of Nicene ; looke the VIth of Carthage ; 
looke the 99 dist. of the decrees; looke 
Crysostom, Jerome, Ambrose, Augus- 
tyne, Gregorye ; and ye shall see, that, 
from the begynning whas no suche ponti- 
ficalytie geven to the bysshop of Rome, 
and so ye shalle welle lerne, that it grow- 
ythe not of lawe and Scripture of God 
that such prelacye belongithe vnto hym, 
nor yet of no antique counsayll, nor 
counsayll receyved as a counsayll. There- 
for dye not for the cause ; salve yourselfes 
and your house ; lyve long and lyve welle, 
to the honor of God, welthe, [?] by your 
prayer, and edyfying, by your lyf, to the 
people. Submitte your selfes to your 
noble prynce ; gette his gracyous favor by 
your dewtey-doyng to his Grace ; and so 
brynge your selfes oute of troble and 
rune, to the quyet of your selfes, and 
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prouffyt of soulles, and godly pease to be 
in the Realme: hoc facite et vincitis, in 
Christo Jhesu, domino nostro. Pray for 
vs as we doo, have doon, and wyl doo, for 
youe to oure lord Jhesv, who blesse vs 
alle. Amen.” 


But the axe was already laid at the 
root of the tree, and submission, 
whether feigned or conscientious, was 
too late. Syon was one of the first of 
the large monasteries which fell before 
the destroyer ; seventy-three religious, 
who were its inhabitants at the time 
of suppression, were turned adrift, and 
the crown acquired its revenue of 
17311. per annum, at the easy cost of 
paying annuities to the amount of 
6571. to persons whose ages may be 
inferred from the circumstance that 
only twenty-six of them were alive at 
the end of thirteen years. (Aungier, 
89.) 

Agnes Jordan, the Abbess of the dis- 
solved monastery, who was, probably, 
an aged woman, retired to Denham, 
in Buckinghamshire, where she soon 
after died (ibid.) ; but the rest of the 
sisters passed into Flanders, where 
they were received into a house of 
their own order, at Dermond. They 
were there found by Cardinal Pole on 
his route to England in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and, upon his arrival in 
this country, he suggested their resto- 
ration to their ancient residence, which 
had escaped the common destruction 
by being granted to the Duke of So- 
merset, who converted it into a resi- 
dence. Upon his death it passed to 
the Duke of Northumberland, who 
also occupied it in the same manner. 

The restoration of the monastery 
lasted, comparatively, but for a mo- 
ment. Upon the death of Queen Mary 
the nuns were again dispossessed, and, 
continuing united in a body, returned 
to their former residence in Flanders. 
Pursued in some places by poverty, 
and, in others, by the progress of 
the Reformation, they migrated suc- 
cessively from Dermond, to Zurichzee 
in Zealand, to Meshagan, to Antwerp, 
to Mechlin, back again to Antwerp, 
and thence to Rouen. There they 
remained about seven years, exposed 
occasionally to considerable ill-will on 
the part of the populace, and, ulti- 
mately, on the predominance of the 
faction of the League, they once more 
set sail in search of a home, and ar- 
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rived at Lisbon on the 2nd May 1594. 
There a new trouble awaited them. 
They who had suffered almost to 
martyrdom in defence of their faith, 
were suspected to be in some respects 
heterodox. Their own protests, and 
the confirmations they had formerly 
received from Rome, were disregarded ; 
but an appeal to the Pope, and the 
friendly interference in their behalf of 
Cardinal Allen, Father Parsons, and 
other English emigrants, were ulti- 
mately successful. Upon their ar- 
rival at Lisbon they were sheltered 
by some Franciscans, until the charity 
of several Portuguese ladies, aided by 
that of Philip II. enabled them to 
build a monastery of their own, and, 
in process of time, they procured en- 
dowments of lands and houses. But 
it seemed as if they were doomed to 
experience every description of mis- 
chance that can befall humanity. In 
1651 their church and monastery, 
which could not have been many years 
completed, were burnt to the ground. 
After another few years’ sojourn with 
the friendly Franciscans, they succeeded 
in again rearing a home for themselves, 
but it stood only until the next great 
misfortune which visited Lisbon—the 
fatal earthquake of 1755. In that 
frightful disaster the English nunnery 
—for so it was termed because no one 
was admitted who was not a born- 
subject of England—was involved in 
total destruction, and the Franciscans 
and all their other friends being this 
time sharers in the common misery, 
the nuns were reduced to a want even 
of the very necessaries of life. In their 
destitution they looked towards the 
land of their fathers, and subscrip- 
tions were solicited for their relief. 
Whether by that means or by some 
other, it does not appear, but a few 
years afterwards we find them again 
established in a new erection at Lisbon, 
although in diminished numbers. Ca- 
lamity, however, still pursued them. 
Urged, either by poverty, or by the 
oppressions and license incident to a 
military rule, during the French occu- 
pation of Portugal, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, they sepa- 
rated into two bodies. 

A portion of them, with the Abbess 
at their head, sought refuge in England, 
and underwent pressing difficulties, 
from which the charity of the govern- 
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ment, aided by many benevolent and 
influential individuals, was not able 
entirely to release them. The nuns 
who remained behind at Lisbon were 
not less unfortunate. Inthe confusion 
of those disturbed times, their property 
was taken away from them, and their 
monastery converted into an hospital 
for the English troops under the Duke 
of Wellington; but upon the restoration 
of peace, they regained some portion of 
their effects, together with their resi- 
dence, and, being rejoined by the 
sisters who had fled to England, their 
little community was once more re- 
established. It still exists, and isnow 
in comparatively easy circumstances, 
although the number of the inmates is 
reduced to thirteen, of whom three are 
lay-sisters. 

Mr. Aungier has been enabled to 
give the facts of this interesting tale 
of misfortune with considerable mi- 
nuteness, having been favoured by the 
present community with the loan of a 
narrative of the earlier portion of their 
wanderings, compiled, if we under- 
stand correctly, (p. 100, n.) by one of 
the chaplains of the house from in- 
formation collected by Father Parsons, 
It forms a singular and striking por- 
tion of the present work, and together 
with the constitutions of the order of St. 
Bridget, which he has printed at length 
from a MS. in the British Museum, 
with additions of the parts relating to 
the brethren of the order, derived from 
another MS. lately recovered at St. 
Paul’s, must give his book a value in 
the estimation of all persons interested 
in the history and fortunes of those 
magnificent Structures with which our 
land was at one time so thickly 
studded. 

We have devoted so much attention 
to Syon that we have little space to 
bestow upon the remainder of Mr. 
Aungier’s volume. The monastery is 
now the princely residence of the Duke 
of Northumberland. It is distin- 
guished by its well-known gateway, 
designed by Robert Adam; a mag- 
nificent vestibule, which is the admi- 
ration of every one who has seen it; 
gardens, originally laid out under the 
superintendence of Turner, the author 
of the Herbal, and, from time to time, 
remodelled by Brown, and other men of 
eminence; and cedars, cypresses, pines, 
and a conservatory, which are the 
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wonder and delight of our botanical 
friends. Information uponall these sub- 
jects is to be found in Mr. Aungier’s 
volume. He then passes to the parish 
of Isleworth; is full upon the monu- 
ments, the descent of property,and 
other objects which claim the attention 
of the topographer. Then follows an 
account of the Chapelry of Hounslow, 
where a hospital for friars of the order 
of the Holy Trinity, the family of the 
Bulstrodes, and Spring Grove, formerly 
the residence of Sir Joseph Banks, and 
now of Henry Pownall, esq. all receive 
due attention. We have not left our- 
selves space for extracts from these 
portions of the work, but what we 
have said will, we hope, attract atten- 
tion to it. It seems to have been com- 
piled with an anxious desire to bring 
forward everything relating to the 
subjects of which it treats, and is set- 
off with many illustrative engravings. 





Montrose and the Covenanters, their Cha- 
racter and Conduct, illustrated from 
private letters and other original do- 
cuments hitherto unpublished. By 
Mark Napier, esg. 8vo. 2 vols. 


Montrose and his Times, illustrated from 
original MSS. By Mark Napier, 
esq. With portraits and autographs, 
1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 537. 

THESE volumes are valuable reposi- 
tories of documents, facts, and infer- 
ences, That theyshould now be noticed 
in connexion, is rather singular, but 
may be easily explained. The former 
work had been under our consideration, 
and a review of it was waiting its turn 
for insertion, when our attention was 
suddenly drawn to the announcement 
of the latter. On opening it, we find, 
that some modifications we had meant 
to advise, have actually been made al- 
ready, so that the remarks we were 
about to offer are partly anticipated. 

The former work was suggested, by 
some attacks which had lately been 
made on the character of Montrose, 
by democratic historians. Their state- 
ments might have been left to the gra- 
dual confutation of time, or discussed 
in a pamphlet; but. Mr. Napier, with 
the ardent feeling of a relation, has 
undertaken a more laborious task. 


Having previously had occasion to ex- 
amine the Napier charter-chest, when 
employed on a life of the inventor of 
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logarithims, he discovered several pa- 
pers illustrative of the biography of 
Montrose. Archibald. first Lord Na- 
pier, married Montrose’s sister; they 
were connected by politics as well as 
by marriage, for both joined the move- 
ment called the Covenant, and both 
retraced their steps as conservative ad- 
herents of the tottering monarchy : and 
in his archives are preserved the papers 
which belong to the history of them 
both. 

There was previously no life of 
Montrose, except the Latin history 
(since translated) by his chaplain 
Wishart, which was hung about his 
neck at his execution,—a decoration 
which no insignia of any order could 
equal in real value. The last edition 
was published in 1819, and though 
much less copious than Mr. Napier’s 
volumes, it may accompany them with 
advantage, on account of its concise- 
ness and vividness of narrative. As, 
however, it commences only with 
Montrose’s change of sentiments, Mr. 
Napier begins earlier, with the con- 
flict of parties in the reign of James I. 
Here the Napier papers are very valu- 
able. Lord Napier was some time 
Treasurer Depute to Charles I. and 
whether in or out of office, deserves 
the character of ‘‘ Statesman, yet 
friend to Truth,”’ which Pope has be- 
stowed on: Craggs. A storm was 
raised against him, which he has de- 
scribed in ‘‘ A True Relation,” pri- 
vately printed in 1793 by Francis, 
seventh Lord Napier, but almost as 
little known as manuscript, from its 
rarity. The extracts form an excel- 
lent introduction to the history of the 
Covenant, for, to quote Mr. Na- 
pier’s words, it discloses a curi- 
ous tale of “‘ petty, but distracting 
factions.”” And as evidence ig con- — 
tinually coming to light, that raises 
the character of the unfortunate 
Charles, so he appears most estimably 
in this narrative. When the Earl of 
Mar fell on his knees, with his 
crutches, to intreat Lord Napier’s dis- 
missal, the King answered, ‘‘ my 
Lord, I would do you any favour, but 
Icannot do injustice for you.’’ (vol. i. 
p. 40.) And there is something very 
noble in the King’s act, on a paper 
being presented to him, tending to ex- 
clude his honest minister from his 
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presence, for he threw it away, saying, 
this man hath suffered enough already. 
(p. 56.) 

Lord Napier seems to have had a 
mind politically prophetic, and to have 
clearly seen the sources of future evil. 
Some of the papers which he drew up 
on public matters, and tendered to the 
King in the way of advice, are remark- 
ably luminous. We much regret that 
we have not room for the quotations 
we would gladly insert. The author 
had been gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber to James I. by whom he was com- 
mended on his death-bed to his son, 
and accordingly he was the first 
Scotsman whom Charles raised to the 
peerage. We have dwelt the longer 
on his character, because in fact he 
was Montrose’s political preceptor. 
“« Montrose (says Wishart) when he 
was a boy, looked upon this nobleman 
as a most tender father ; when he was 
a youth, as a most sage admonitor ; 
when he was a man, as a most faith- 
ful friend ; and now that he died [in 
1645] was no otherwise affected with 
his death, than as if it had been his 
father’s.” This circumstance is of 
great importance in estimating Mont- 
rose’s conduct. What might have 
been inferred from Wishart, is now 
clearly established in these volumes— 
that as long as Lord Napier lived, 
Montrose acted in concert with that 
upright and experienced statesman. 
Those writers, therefore, who accuse 
him of inconstancy or treachery, 
should bring the charge against the 
Mentor instead of the pupil. Many 
of Montrose’s generous impulses were 
doubtless his own, but the broad line 
of his conduct appears to have been 
marked out by Napier, in whose 
handwriting are most of the papers 
which express their concurrent senti- 
ments. Indeed the introduction of 
this nobleman into Montrose’s his- 
tory affords it a light which it has hi- 
therto wanted. 

Mr. Napier rejects the current story, 
that Montrose received a commission 
in the royal guard of Louis XIII. 
He has carefully traced his hero’s 
course, during the early part of the 
civil wars, when to a superficial or a 
prejudiced observer, his conduct ap- 
pears unsteady. It is evident, however, 
that although he joined the movement, 
he did not commit himself to the de- 
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signs of the agitators. As his eyes 
were opened to their real intentions, 
he receded, not indeed so quickly, as 
to extricate himself at once from the 
fatal connexion, but the crisis was 
hastened by their violence in treating 
a conscientious hesitator as an apos- 
tate. How fully convinced he became, 
in favour of the royal cause, is clear 
from his encountering warfare, exile, 
and death, in its service. If modern 
writers condemn him for changing 
sides, it may be answered, that Capel, 
Falkland, and Clarendon, began by 
opposing the king, yet became his de- 
voted followers, without their integrity 
being impeached. If his temporary 
irresolution be blamed, the Earl of 
Bedford pursued an equally wavering 
course. Even the celebrated Baxter, 
in his Life and Times, mentions itas the 
general opinion, that the King had the 
best cause ; and if he thought it worth 
recording, is Montrose to be denied 
a share in the conviction, however 
gradually acquired? 

It argues great political ignorance, 
to expect that all who belong to a 
party should go the same lengths. 
From an association to defend religious 
liberty, the covenanting movement be- 
came a virtual abolition of the King’s 
authority, which was reduced to a 
name at his departure from Scotland 
in 1641. But as there was a clause in 
the Covenant, for upholding that au- 
thority, a small party, namely, Na- 
pier, Montrose, Sir George Stirling of 
Kein, and Sir Archibald Stewart of 
Blackall, &c. combined to maintain 
it, however ineffectually. Their pro- 
jects, their abortive efforts, and their 
sufferings in consequence, are fully ex- 
hibited from the valuable papers of the 
Napier charter-chest. The King’s 
visit to Scotland originated with their 
well-meant proposal, which failed of 
the expected result. By the time that 
he arrived, the advisers of his journey 
were in prison as conspirators; and, 
unhappily, the incident made matters 
considerably worse. The subsequent 
scramble for offices, as our author justly 
calls it, is one of the most extraordi- 
nary chapters in Scotish history, for 
they were all appropriated by the 
King’s enemies; nor can we read this 
account with an increased respect and 
sympathy for the unfortunate Charles. 

Montrose’s motives and conduct 
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will best be described in his own 
words, while in prison, the day before 
his execution, when he was charged 
with having broken the covenant. 


‘¢ The Covenant I took; I own it, and 
adhere to it. Bishops, I care not for 
them. I never intended to advance their 
interest. But when the King had granted 
you all your desires, and you were every 
one sitting under his own vine and under 
his fig-tree, that then you should have 
taken a party in England by the hand, and 
entered into a league and covenant with 
them against the King—was the thing I 
judged my duty to oppose to the utter- 
most. That course of yours ended not 
but in the King’s death, and overturning 
the whole of the Government.’ (Vol. ii. 
pp. 208 and 539.) 


According to this explanation, 
Montrose was a conservative Conve- 
nanter, This, observes our author in 
a note, was precisely the opinion of 
his friend Lord Napier, who wrote 
against ‘‘ Churchmen’s greatness,” 
and yet maintained the divine right of 
Kings. 

In deferring to another opportunity 
our further notice of these volumes, 
we cannot withhold our testimony to 
Mr. Napier’s industry and ability. If 
the former of his two productions 
seems overloaded to general readers, 
it is because the documents he has 
discovered scarcely admitted ofabridge- 
ment, and their novelty is an excuse 
for the copious use he has made of 
them. 





Memoirs of the Court of England, 
By S. H. Jesse. Vols. 3, 4. 


THE present volumes differ from 
those which preceded them, not so 
much in the manner of execution, as 
in the nature of the materials; and 
our own doubt is, whether the 
greater part of the subject, parti- 
cularly that which is included in the 
last volume, was at all worth the trou- 
ble which the author has taken to- 
wards its illustration. It is not only 
to be considered whether a work is 
well done, but whether it was worth 
doing at all; and we must say, that 
if instead of reviving the faded bloom 
and perished graces of the ladies whose 
images Mr. Jesse has preserved in his 
museum, they had all been left to 
perish, and their memory become (at 
least to the general world) extinct, it 
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would have spared the author some 
labour, and his readers some disap- 
pointment. Besides, in ordinary cases, 
and when the subject is of higher in- 
terest, we doubt the utility of collect. 
ing and republishing vast masses of 
anecdotes, stories, and obscure me- 
moirs, picked out from contemporary 
pamphlets, or dusty and oblivious 
manuscripts, by way of illustrating 
the character either of persons, or the 
times in which they lived. In the first 
place, a great proportion of these may 
be presumed to be utterly false, like 
the diurnal lies of our present news- 
papers ; secondly, many of them were 
misapplied and misunderstood ; lastly, 
they may be referred to if wanted, in 
their originalform. To this we are to 
add, that one or two circumstances 
well selected and applied, will illus- 
trate a character, a temper, a disposi- 
tion, as well as a whole galaxy of 
them ; and, after all, the only rational 
use that can be made of them is to 
draw just reasonings and inferences 
from them. When enough has been 
collected for that purpose, the rules of 
good composition require the author 
to forbear loading his pages with fresh 
illustrations. In the annals of a con- 
temporary writer, much may be justly 
inserted, that would reluctantly find 
its way into the pages of the later 
historian; partly, because the object 
depicted being closer to the eye, what 
belongs to it is of more importance; 
and partly, because the writer being 
too near to his subject to see it dis- 
tinctly in all its parts, and perhaps in 
the true light and proportions, does 
wisely as well as modestly in leaving 
to future inquirers to examine and 
arrange the evidence, which he has 
been content to accumulate, by the 
clearer light which time has thrown 
upon it. From what we have said, it 
would appear that we think Mr. Jesse, 
whose talents and acquirements and 
industry we esteem, should have 
chosen a subject more worthy of him. 
Who is there in the present day, we 
would ask, who cares about Barbara 
Villiers or Louise de Querouaille, or 
Lucy Walters, or Mary Davis, or 
Mary Knight’s habit of swearing, or 
Miss Wells’s singular mishap; or the 
intrigues of Miss Warmester, and Lord 
Taaffe ? Or, if they do, would grudge 
the pleasing toil of referring to the 
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Memoirs of Grammont, and other such 
writers, in whose amber the grubs are 
preserved? We think—nay, we are 
sure-—that such subjects are not in 
harmony with the feelings and opinions 
of people at the present time; and it 
is on that account that we lament Mr. 
Jesse did not aspire to nobler and bet- 
ter subjects, from which he could have 
reaped a richer reward of his success- 
ful toils. Mr. Jesse is a young man, 
and therefore, he will not be offended 
with the advice of those who are much 
further advanced in the path of life 
than himself; and in this assurance 
we venture to advise him to eschew 
all attempts at what is called fine writ- 
ing; and to be very suspicious of his most 
elaborated and elegant sentences. We 
could give some examples of what 
we mean from these volumes, but it is 
not necessary. We only observe, that 
had the manuscript been submitted to 
us, we should have altered the form 
and expression of the following pas- 
sages. 

‘* History has shewn us that the pa- 
triot is often the worst enemy of the 
lower orders: and that it is better for the 
poor man to gain his livelihood even by 
weaving purple for a despot, than to trust 
for emancipation to the delusions of re- 
publicism.’’ 


Now in this sentence, in the first 
place, by the term patriot, we are to 
understand not that person who really 
feels that ‘‘ Omnes omnium caritates 
amplectitur patria,” but the dema- 
gogue, the man who, under the ap- 
pearance of patriotism, has cloaked his 
selfishness and ambition; secondly, 
to “‘ weave purple for a despot,” is far 
too poetical a form of speech to assi- 
milate well with the other members of 
the section; and thirdly, we are not 
told from what the poor man expects 
emancipation,—we presume, from po- 
verty ; but the forma lectionis is not 
correct, 

There is a passage at p. 134, on the 
burial of Cromwell, which we should, 
in like manner, strip of some of its 
ornaments. At p. 141, Mr. Jesse 
observes, ‘‘ The history of Cromwell 
will prove that the semblance of piety 
and philanthropy can mask the greatest 
crimes ; that prayers and fastings are 
no evidences of true religion ; and that 
patriotism is often the shadow of a 
name.” This reflection, alas ! is but too 

Gent. Mag. Vo. XV. 


true ; and from that very cause hardly 
warth being selected for formal consi- 
deration : at the same time, we observe, 
that prayers and fastings are not 
evidences of religion, but duties belong- 
ing tothe practice of it; and that, like 
other duties, they may be performed 
from unwerthy motives. 

P, 330. We do not see the pecu- 
liar form or propriety of the word in 
italics :—‘‘ Dryden’s Tragedies are a 
compound of bombast and heroic ob- 
scurity endorsed in the most beautiful 
numbers.” 

P. 346. We should consider the 
following observations as much want- 
ing in precision and accuracy of in- 
ference. “‘ The King, as is well known, 
died a Roman Catholic; and there 
is reason to believe that he had 
very early conformed secretly to that 
faith, and that he was altogether in 
the habit of thinking more sincerely on 
religious matters than was generally 
supposed. The sectarian, perhaps, will 
be disposed to consider popery but 
little removed from scepticism. The 
more charitable, however, will judge 
otherwise, and will award to Charles 
the portion of credit which may be his 
due.” 

P. 478. Speaking of Buckingham. 
“‘ Whether asthe philosopher or rake, 
as the man of pleasure or the man of 
business, or the man of science, we 
find him equally versatile, capricious 
and unprincipled to the last.”” In what 
way was he unprincipled as a man of 
science ? 

P. 83. Mr. Jesse says, ‘‘ Milton, 
Marvell, and Waller, were retained 
near his (Cromwell’s) person.” As 
far as Milton is concerned, we do not 
agree to this. Milton himself says, 
he had no influence or familiarity with 
Cromwell. He tells Heimbach that 
he cannot serve him. ‘‘ Propter pau- 
cissimas familiaritates meas cum gra- 
tiosis.”” Ep. Fam. Dec. 10, 1657. What 
does Mr. Jesse mean by saying, ‘‘ un- 
fortunately Milton was his own secre- 
tary,”’ &c.? 

Vol. II, p. 496. Speaking of Lady 
Dorchester, Mr. Jesse quotes the well- 
known lines in Johnson’s Vanity of 
Human Wishes. 


“ Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty 
spring 
And Valiere cursed the form that pleased a 
King.”’ 
1 
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*‘ There is nothing, however, in what 
we know of her history, to prove that 
such was the case. On the contrary, her 
life appears to have been a long course of 
undeserved prosperity. The name was 
selected incidentally by Dr. Johson for 
the sake of the metre, or the want of a 
better. Boswell, we believe it is, who 
suggests that the substitution of the name 
of Shore for Valiére would have made the 
illustration happier, and the couplet more 
effective.” 


A little further inquiry would have 
shown Mr. Jesse that not Bos- 
well, but Lord. Hailes, suggested the 
alteration. See Tour in Scotland, 
p. 37. Lord Hailes told Johnson that 
he was mistaken in the instances he 
had given of unfortunate fair ones; 
for neither Vane nor Sedley had a title 
to that description. Lord Hailes then 

roposes his alteration in a note to 

r. Boswell. 

We must now quit the author and 
his work, assuring him that we are 
convinced that he has talents and 
knowledge for a work very superior 
to those he has now produced. Let 
him take a more ambitious flight, 
and vie with the Russells, Listers, 
and Mahons of the age, in their 
historical researches ; and leave King 
Charles and his ladies in the “ Fool’s 
Paradise,” of which the plate to 
Mr. Jesse’s last volume is no bad 
representation. 





Dissertations on subjects of Science, 
connected with Natural Theology, 8c. 
By H. Lord Brougham. 2 vols. 1839. 
THE three Dissertations of import- 

ance in these volumes are as follows : 

1. On Instinct. 2. On the Origin of 

Evil. 3. On Fossil Osteology. The first 

is distinguished by much acuteness in 

reasoning, and by the detection of 
many fallacious arguments which 
had long passed current, rather than by 
“any steady or stronger light thrown 
upon the very mysterious and ab- 
struse subject discussed. Of the se- 
cond, nearly the same remark must be 
made. Had Lord Brougham done no 
more than show the very illogical na- 
ture of the arguments used in the 
former dissertations by Dr. King and 

Balguy, he would have done the same 

good as he who removes all that had 

been imperfectly constructed before, 
when he meditates erecting a new 
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building. The third dissertation is 
useful, as showing scientifically the 
existence and construction of the fos- 
sil animal remains, their difference 
from the existing animals, and the adap- 
tation of their structure to a form of 
things distinct from the present. The 
whole of these volumes shows a won- 
derful activity of mind, an immense 
variety of knowledge, and perhaps as 
much accuracy and depth as can exist 
with such multifarious acquirements, 
The dissertation on Instinct is given 
in the form of a dialogue between 
Lord Brougham and Lord Spencer. 
It is written with great clearness, 
animation, and acuteness; and if at 
last we confess that its pages of in- 
quiry have added little to the illustra- 
tion of the subject, we shall not be at 
the same time unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the extreme difficulty and dark- 
ness in which it had to work, The 
argument runs thus: 1. The peculiar 
or distinctive quality of instinct ascer- 
tained, and that which distinguishes it 
from reason, i. e. it acts without teach- 
ing either from others—that is, in- 
struction—or from the animal itself— 
that is, experience. To this general 
description of instinct Lord Brougham 
adds another peculiarity—it acts with- 
out knowledge of consequences, it 
acts blindly, and accomplishes a pur- 
pose of which the animal is ignorant. 
2. Animals have two kinds of opera- 
tion, one of which we agree to call in- 
stinctive, distinguished by the igno- 
rance of the object and want of in- 
tention; the other both knowingly 
and intentionally done. 3. Animals 
have intelligence as well as instinct. 
When the act is done in ordinary 
circumstances, it may be called instinc- 
tive or not, according as it is what our 
reason could, in the like circumstan- 
ces, enable us to perform or not, and ac- 
cording as the animal is in a situation 
which enables him to act knowingly 
or not, Another class of acts is 
clearly to be called rational, when the 
means are varied, adapted, adjusted to 
a varying object, or when the animal 
acts in artificial circumstances in any 
way. It would appear that in verte- 
brated animals which have a cerebral 
and nervous system, intelligence pre- 
vails ; ininvertebrated, instinct. This 


intelligence, this share of reason among 
the animal creation may differfrom ours 
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either in degree or in kind, for where 
the difference in degree becomes so 
vast, there is hardly any chance of 
encroachment or confusion, hardly any 
more likeness or comparison than if 
the difference were radical and in 
kind. The author then analyses the 
mind, and resolves our mental facul- 
ties into perception active and passive, 
memory active or passive, conscious- 
ness, abstraction, comparison. How 
far the animals possess these powers 
is next exe’ ined. The result of the 
whole ing ‘"y is, that they possess 
both instinct and intelligence. When 
instinct is interfered with by obstacles 
interposed, the animal’s intelligent 
powers are brought into action, and 
then the uniformity and perfect regu- 
larity arises. The more sagacious the 
animal is, the greater variety is per- 
ceived in his actions and habits. In- 
telligence or reason will sometimes 
interfere with instinct, as our volun- 
tary actions will sometimes interfere 
with the involuntary operations of 
secretion ; but the instinctive operation 
proceeds whether the animal wills or 
no,—proceeds without his knowledge 
and beyond his design. 


‘¢ The whole question is one of relatives 
and connexions: adaptation, adjustment, 
mutual dependence of parts, conformity of 
arrangement, balance and compensation, 
everywhere appear pervading the whole 
system, and conspicuous in all its parts. 
It signifies not in this whether we regard 
instinct as the result of the animal’s facul- 
ties, actuated by the impression of his 
senses, or the faint glimmerings of intelli- 
gence working by the same rules which 
guide the operation of more developed 
reason, or as a peculiar faculty differing in 
kind from those with which man is gifted, 
or as the immediate and direct operation 
of the Great Mind which created and 
which upholds the universe. If the last 
be the true theory, then we have addi- 
tional reason for devoutly admiring the 
spectacle which this department of the 
creation hourly offers to the contempla- 
tive mind. But the same conclusion of a 
present and pervading intelligence flows 
from all the other doctrines, and equally 
flows from them all. If the senses so 


move the animal’s mind as to produce the 
perfect result which we witnessed, these 
senses have been framed and that mind 
constituted in strict harmony with each 
other ; and their combined and mutual 
action has been adjusted to the regular 
spread out 


performance of the work 
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before our eyes, the subject of just 
wonder. If it is reason like our own 
which moves the animal mechanism, its 
modification to suit that physical struc- 
ture, and to work those effects which we 
are unable to accomplish, commands 
again our humble admiration ; while the 
excellence of the workmanship performed 
by so mean an agent, impresses us with 
ideas yet more awful of the Being who 
formed and who taught it. If to the 
bodily structure of these creatures there 
has been given a mind wholly different 
from our own, yet it has been most nicely 
adapted to its material ubode, and to the 
corporeal tools with which it works. So 
that while a new variety strikes us in the 
infinite resources of creative skill, our ad- 
miration is still raised, as before, by the 
manifestation of contrivance and expert- 
ness, which everywhere speaks the go- 
verning power, the directing skill, the 
plastichand. Noristhere uponany ofthese 
hypotheses room for doubting the identity 
of the great Artificer of nature. The 
same peculiarity is seen everywhere to 
mark the whole workmanship. All comes 
from a superior Intelligence: that intelli- 
gence, though variously diversified, pre- 
serves its characteristic features, and 
ever shines another and the same.”’ 


So the inquiry closes ; and although 
the result may not prove what we ex- 
pected, we must confess the pleasure 
with which we pursued the search, in 
the ingenuity of the arguments, the 
interest of the facts, and the elegance of 
the theories; and yet what could be 
expected from the deepest philosophy 
on such a subject as the mental quali- 
ties of the animal creation, but to 
furnish proofs of the existence of certain 
qualities that do exist? To know what 
they are, in what they consist, with 
what united, in short, to lay instinct 
bare and open to view, to dissect it, 
to exhibit its leading powers, its in- 
ternal principle, is beyond our facul- 
ties; we can only judge of it by seeing 
its results : we must therefore content 
ourselves with believing that the ani- 
mal creation, like ourselves, possess 
two powers, which we call instinct 
and free intellect, though in degree, 
perhaps in kind, different from ours, 
that they are both necessary to the 
exertion and well-being of the animal, 
and that they are both emanations of 
the supreme Intelligence. Can any 
inquiry be expected to go further 
than this? 

The dissertation on the Origin of 
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Evil is valuable, as it most clearly shows 
the fallacy and weakness of the rea- 
soning of the most eminent writers on 
the subject, as Bishop King, Dr. Bal- 
guy, &c. Indeed, it seems wonderful 
how these learned and acute persons 
could have been satisfied with their own 
very illogical line of argument. We are 
convinced that this subject is placed 
far beyond the powers of the human in- 
tellect, among the secret things of God, 
and that it requires the veil of the 
other world to be withdrawn before it 
can be understood by us. Lord 
Brougham has shown himself a better 
logician than his predecessors, not 
only by refuting their errors, but by 
attempting a less arduous flight him- 
self.* 

An analytical view of the re- 
searches of Fossil Osteology, and their 
application to natural theology, fol- 
lows, which is given in a well arranged 
summary. The chief discoveries in this 
branch of science point out their im- 
portance, and establish the truth of 
the scientific descriptions of them by 
Cuvier and other naturalists. 

With respect to animal life, the 
result of these curious and learned 
investigations is, 

1. That there were no animals of any 
kind in the ocean which deposited the 
primary strata, nor any on the Con- 
tinent which that ocean had laid dry 
on its retreat. 

2. That the present race of animals 
did not exist in the earlier successive 
stages and revolutions through which 
the globe has passed. 

3. That our own species did not exist 
in those earlier stages either. 

The conclusion to which these pro- 
positions lead is, that an interposition 
of creative power took place about 
6000 years ago, to form the present 
race of creatures, and man among the 
rest. That an act of creation was per- 
formed at one precise time is demon- 





* One cause of their discomfiture cer- 
tainly has been their aiming too high, 
attempting a complete solution of a pro- 
blem which only admitted of approxima- 
tionand discussion of limits. (p.52.) At the 
same time we must say, that Lord 
Brougham’s argument from probation is 
anything but forcible or satisfactory to 
pur minds, See p. 76—8. 
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strated as clearly as any proposition 
in natural philosophy, and demon- 
strated by the same evidence, the in- 
duction of facts, upon which all the 
other branches of philosophy rest. 


The History of the Roman Empire, 
from the acession of Augustus to 
the end of the Empire of the West. 
By Thomas Keightley. 12mo. pp. 
444, 


IT is observed by Heeren, in speak- 
ing of Levesque’s Studies in Roman 
History, that whoever wishes to pre- 
serve his enthusiasm for ancient Rome, 
ought not to read that work. There 
are two classes of readers to whom 
Mr. Keightley’s volume will prove 
unacceptable, as he himself surmises, 
in allusion to his former ones. ‘‘ By 
some | am accused of illiberality, on 
account of my hostility to democracy 
and to the church of Rome; my reply 
is, I detest despotism under all its 
forms, and I view these as unmiti- 
gated tyrannies, and as those from 
which the world has most danger at 
present to apprehend. That I am no 
admirer of monarchic despotism, the 
following pages will sufficiently 
prove.” (Pref. p. v.) Both these 
points, indeed, are touched upon in 


‘the present work, as a sketch of cc- 


clesiastical history forms part of his 
plan. 

This volume completes the author’s 
History of Rome, as the former ended 
with the Republic. With a laudable 
care for the purchasers, he has printed 
them as separate works, a distinction 
not always sufficiently attended to. 
‘‘I wished (he says) to shun the im- 
putation of forcing any one to buy a 
volume that he might not want ;” and 
it would be unjust to pass over such 
disinterestedness in silence. 

The author is so well known asa 
writer of history, that much of our 
task is saved, and we have only to 
offer our remarks upon such passages 
as appear to call forthem. At p. 87, 
Caractacus is merely mentioned, in 
order to relate, that Agrippina was 
present in state, when he was led cap- 
tive,—an indirect way of writing his- 
tory. At p. 114, speaking of the de- 


cline of tillage in Italy, and the supply 
of corn from Egypt, Mr. K, justly ob- 
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serves, that ‘‘ any one who could ob- 
tain possession of Egypt could starve 
the capital.”” What follows may be 
recommended to the advocates of Anti- 
Corn-Law measures. 


‘“In every point of view this policy 
was bad: it should be the object of every 
prudent government to maintain a sound 
agricultural population; and no great 
nation should ever suffer itself to become 
dependent for its food on the selfishness 
or caprice of strangers.’’ 


At p. 119, the author distinguishes 
well between the Greek and the Roman 
ideas of a future state. His expressions 
occasionally want simplicity, e. g. 
relegated (p. 155), delators (p. 168). 
In speaking of Antoninus Pius, he 
properly translates that epithet by 
dutiful. At p. 188 he uses the word 
Porphyrogenitus, ‘‘ born to a reigning 
emperor,” differently from the sense 
implied at p. 20, where it is employed 
for Caius and Tiberius, in the reign 
of Augustus. Mentioning the fall of 
Cleander, in the reign of Commodus, 
(p. 191,) he says, ‘*‘ When the cavalry 
entered the streets, they were assailed 
with missiles from the roofs of the 
houses, and the people being joined 
by the urban cohorts, rallied, and 
drove them back to the palace,” which 
reminds us of some of the occurrences 
in Paris, during “ the three days of 
July.” 


‘* A certain imbecility of character was 
in effect the chief blemish in Aurelius. 
It would almost seem as if too early a 
study of speculative philosophy were de- 
trimental to a man who is called on to 
take an active part in the affairs of life, 
and to direct the destinies of an em- 
pire.”’—(P. 186.) 


This remark might, without any 
injustice, be extended to education 
in general. The inutility of exciting 
habits of mental activity in children 
too early, in preference to bodily ones, 
is often severely felt in after life. At 
p. 222, he says in plain terms, that 
‘*elective monarchy is an evil of the 
greatest magnitude,” a sentence which 
might serve as a motto to any history 
of Poland. Atp. 241, we have was by 
mistake for were, which we mention, 
that it may be corrected. At p. 248, 
speaking of the Emperor ‘Tacitus’s at- 
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tempt to revive the dignity of the Se- 
nate, he observes, ‘‘ in history there is 
no return, and the real power of the 
once mighty Roman senate had de- 
parted for ever.” The first clause is 
rather obscurely worded ; and he has 
expressed himself better at p. 428, 
where he remarks, that ‘‘ the course 
of decline is not to be stopped.” 

In the account of literature, there 
is no mention of Longinus. Are we 
to infer that the author has adopted 
Mr. Knox’s theory, which ascribes 
the treatise on the Sublime to another 
Dionysius ? 

At p. 289, he compares the conquest 
of Britain by Constantius, after the sin- 
gle battle in which Allectus was slain, 
to the invasion of England by William 
the Norman. The comparison is just ; 
but we must remember, that it was 
not thus that the native Britons were 
subdued: their struggles against the 
Romans, Saxons, and Normans, were 
those of generations, and, in the two 
latter cases, of centuries ; for we must 
distinguish between the resistance of 
the Saxons and their Cambrian con- 
temporaries after the invasion of 
William. We cannot agree with his 
unwillingness to attach the term apos- 
tate to Julian; it does not imply that 
his motives were insincere, but sim- 
ply the fact of his abandoning Chris- 
tianity. It is even used in a most 
important passage of the New Tes- 
tament, (1 Tim. iv. 1. Orig. Gr.) in 
the verb azcorncovra, for persons 
who nominally adhere to the Chris- 
tian creed, while they pervert its 
principles. 

There is something awkward in 
entitling Part 3 The Christian Empe- 
rors, when it begins with Diocletian and 
Maximian; and if this title is retain- 
ed, their reigns should be transferred 
to the endofthe second part. Mr. K. 
has dealt more fairly with Constan- 
tine than it is usual todo. But, un- 
der that emperor’s reign, he passes far 
too sweeping a censure on Eusebius, 
in denying altogether his claim to 
truth and integrity as an historian, 
because he omits the tragical deaths 
of Crispus and Fausta. Eusebius may 
have preserved silence, simply because 
he could not make up his mind how 
to view those melancholy transactions ; 
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and in doing so, he is countenanced 
by respectable writers, who have found 
themselves obliged to adopt the same 
resource. Clarendon, for instance, 
has passed over the subject of the 
Eikon Basilike, and Burnet has for- 
born to mention the French Prophets, 
who excited such a sensation during 
his time. 

The narrative is generally clear and 
spirited, and exhibits research and re- 
flection. We doubt whether it was 
necessary to go into ecclesiastical 
history, as Crevier has not done so; 
but on this point we shall merely ob- 
serve, that the author principally fol- 
lows Mosheim, whilst his opinions 
concerning thegrowth of Popery are si- 
milar to those of Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
in his Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
and Ancient Christianity. With re- 
gard to Constantine’s vision, and the 
phenomena at Julian’s attempt to re- 
build the Temple, we think Dr. W. C. 
Taylor has treated them in a better 
spirit, in his Manual of Ancient His- 
tory, though both writers appear to 
regard them in the same way. The 
vices of the Emperors are exhibited 
with too much of that unreservedness 
which Suetonius employs; and the 
account of Zenobia includes particu- 
lars, which we think the author will 
expunge, when his attention has been 
drawn to them. 

If we have seemed hypercritical in 
our remarks, it is that the second 
edition may gain some improvement, 
however slight. We quote the con- 
cluding sentence, as one which ably 
closes the volume. 


‘A new order of things was to arise 
out of the union of German energy with 
Roman civilisation, from which, after a 
series of many centuries, were to result 
the social institutions of modern Europe, 
the colonisation of the most distant re- 
gions of the earth, and the mighty politi- 
cal events which yet lie hidden in the 
womb of T ime.’’ 





The History and Antiquities of the 
Seiyniory of Holderness, in the East 
Riding of the county of York, in- 
cluding the Abbies of Meaux and 
Swine, with the Priories of Nunkee- 
ling and Burstall, §c. By George 
Poulson, Esq. Author of Beverlac, or 
History of Beverley. Part I. 4to. 


WE have examined the first portion 


of this work with considerable regret. 
There is such an evident good inten- 
tion in all the parties concerned, that 
we cannot but lament the many im- 
perfections in their several perform- 
ances. A History of Holderness 
appears to have been originally pro- 
jected by the late Mr. John Green- 


, wood,* ‘‘ draughtsman and engraver,” 


of the good town of Hull. He wasan 
artist who had evidently an affection 
for subjects of antiquity, which only 
required to have been directed by 
some patron of good judgment, to 
have been rendered serviceable: but 
none of the specimens of his profes- 
sional skill in the book before us can 
be considered successful, unless we 
except some fac-similes of charters 
(and with them we cannot include the 
seals). His etchings are not pleasing ; 
the most ambitious plate, a view of the 
fine church of Patrington, appears to 
have failed in the biting, or to have 
prematurely worn out; and the wood- 
cuts, though of the whole the best in 
their kind, and not ill suited to the 
subjects they represent, yet it would 
be absurd to praise in the present 
state of that art. To speak here of 
the larger plates, originally prepared 
nearly sixty years ago for the proposed 
History of Holderness by Mr. Dade, 
they are really not worth the paper 
and printing bestowed upon them. As 
for representing objects in their former 
state, those objects have not so ma- 
terially changed as to make that plea 
valid; or, if any have, a copy on wood 
ona smaller scale would have been a 
more pleasing and even more economi- 
cal alternative than the insertion of 
these ungainly sheets. 

To pursue, however, our account of 
the History itself. The next step to 
the conception of the design was the 
collection of materials. Mr. Green- 
wood, we are told in the advertise- 
ment, ‘“‘had spent much time in 
Holderness in making drawings,” &c. 
but it was probably not within the 
scope of his abilities to proceed much 
further, and ‘it was not until the 
Dade Manuscripts were placed in the 





* Mr. Greenwood was the compiler of 
alittle volume, fully illustrated with wood- 
cuts, on Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
reviewed in our vol, V. p. 282. He died 
a few months ago. 
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hands of the compiler of the following 
pages, by the liberality and conde- 
scending kindness of Sir T. A. Clifford 
Constable, Bart. that the slightest 
prospect existed of realising any such 
intentions.” 

The Rey. William Dade, F.S.A. 
was Rector of Barmston within this 
district, as well as of St. Mary’s 
Castlegate, York, and Curate of St. 
Olave’s Moorgate, without that city. 
He published, in 1783, proposals for a 
History of Holderness, in folio; but 
died before it was printed, in 1790.* 
His plates, however, were prepared, 
as before noticed; and his materials, 
it may be presumed, had been brought 
into almost as perfect a state as lay 
within his power. His forte appears 
to have rested in personal records and 
genealogical facts; for we find that he 
had formed from parochial registers, 
&c. an ‘‘ Alphabetical Register of 
Marriages, Births, and Burials of con- 
siderable persons within the county of 
York: a very neat manuscript, well 
bound in several volumes.” 

The acquisition of Mr. Dade’s ma- 
terials was certainly a great step 
towards the formation of a History of 
Holderness: but the half-century 
which has elapsed since that gentle- 
man’s death, has been an important 
period to the topographer, not merely 
in the additional era it has added to 
his labours, but in the vast accession 
of materials of an earlier date which it 
has developed and brought within 
the scope of his researches. Not the 
least important of these are the publi- 
cations of the Record Commission, 
which have been so liberally and ju- 
diciously distributed among the several 
public libraries throughout the king- 
dom. 

This brings us to the execution of 
the critical part,—the painful part of 
our present inquiry. The stalled ox 
has been slain, the domestic stores 
have been brought forth, the achates 
purchased, the presents received—all 
things have been collected for the to- 
pographical feast ; but—how have the 
cooks performed their part? The au- 
thor has felt bound to pay his compli- 
ments to Mr. Brown, the printer and 





* A memoir of Mr. Dade may be seen 
in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii. 
p. 474. 
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publisher, for ‘ the spirited manner in 
which he has completed the arrange- 
ments for the work, and the style in 
which it has been produced from his 
printing office at Hull :”’ and probably 
Mr. Brown would be equally ready to 
return his congratulations tothe author 
on the skill and learning displayed on 
his part. But we must somewhat cur- 
tail their mutual compliments. The 
History of Holderness is a youngster 
more forward than wise, and more gay 
in his dress than correct in his man- 
ners. To speak less figuratively, the 
Hull printing is mechanically fair 
enough, but wofully inaccurate; and 
the Barrow-upon-Humber authorship 
externally zealous and plausible enough, 
but—ditto ditto. 

We are not sufficiently enthusiastic 
to suppose, that the works of the Re- 
cord Commission, the distribution of 
which among provincial libraries we 
have just alluded to, are very frequently 
read or even consulted, by those within 
whose reach they have been placed ; 
we well know that such readers are 
not ‘plentiful as blackberries :” the 
plan, however, has this merit, that if 
any such students arise, if for every 
ten or twenty copies there shall be 
one such reader,—one, we would say, 
who, like the late Mr. Blakeway of 
Shrewsbury, shall scan the records of 
the past in a sagacious and inquiring 
spirit, and impart them with equal 
intelligence and instruction to the 
world, then the plan will have well 
answered its liberal design, and have 
rendered material service to the ad- 
vancement of historical truth. 

It would be our greatest pleasure to 
welcome such students. But, alas! 
the use we have more frequently 
observed as having been hitherto made 
of the Record volumes by provincial 
writers, has stopped far short of this 
desirable result. Some recent topo- 
graphers have not attempted to under- 
stand more than the Indexes, con- 
tented to take upon trust the Record 
text,—itself in too many cases the 
copy of a mere imperfect Calendar, 
It is consequently not surprising 
that even the Indexes have some- 
times baffled their powers of compre- 
hension. Yet they do not hesitate to 
stretch forth their hand, make extracts 
which they imagine to belong to the 
subject before them, and place them in 
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a raw state before the public, whom 
they must either suppose to have an 
intuitive faculty of performing the 
very tasks which these authors refuse, 
of decyphering, unravelling, explain- 
ing, and connecting ; or else must deem 
them so easy of deception, as to mis- 
take assumption for reality, and to be 
ready to give an author credit for deep 
antiquarian knowledge, upon the bare 
display of a few scraps of unintelligible 
Latin, or rather hieroglyphics. 

The extracts from the printed records 
which have provoked these remarks, 
occupy several pages of Mr. Poulson’s 
introduction, where he is relating the 
history of the Earls of Albemarle, for 
which the close rolls, &c. undoubtedly 
afford very excellent materials. One 
example, from p. 30, will be as much 
as we can afford space to exhibit. We 
give the Latin literatim, preceded by 
the whole of the results which Mr. 
Poulson has drawn therefrom. 


‘In the 16th King John, A.D. 1216; 
the King confirmed to him all the lands 
which descended to him by his mother : 

‘“*T, Dei grat’ Sciatis q’d reiddim’ 
Will’o de Alba Mara totam t’ram suam 
in Angl’ quee eum h’r’ditarie c’tingit 
exp’te mat’is sue p’ sic q’ nich’ de ear’ 
exitib’ v’l p’fectib’ recipiat pruisq’m ac- 
cepit in ux’ Avelina’ filia’ Rici de Munfi- 
chet’ et cu’ ip’am despo’sav'it totam 
t’ram p’dcam cu’ omnib’ p’tin’ suis ple- 
narie ei reddemus salva filie comit Baude- 
win’ q’ id com’ genuit [ex] mie ip’ius Willi’ 
t’ra q’ id B. dedit ei de ead’ t’ra ad se 
maritandam q’ ei dare potuit s’c’d’m c’sue- 
tudinem Angl’. Insup’ et ip’m quietu cla- 
mavim’ de toto residuo finis que mat’ sua 
nob’cum fecit p’ t’ra sua h’nda p’t obitu’ 
p’dc’i B. de & toto relevio q’ nob’ dare 
debuit p’ t’ra pred’ca h’nda. Omnes et 
boves vaccas ’t oves quos balli n’ri de 
t’ra sua cep’u’t p’q’ t’ra illa in manus 
n’ras devenit in usus n‘ros_ c’r’sum 
est ei reddi faciem’ et p’t’ea redditu xl. 
marc in maritagio cu’ p’d’ca Avelina ei 
assignari faciemus.”’ 


Now, we shall not stop to point out 
the almost numberless errors here 
committed in the abbreviated Latin 
words, which are to be carried to the 
account ofthe Hull typographer: but, 
merely asking by the way, why Mr. 
Poulson thought it desirable to make 
a bad imitation of the Record contrac- 
tions at all—we beg further to inquire 
of him, as an historian, why he starves 
his English readers with the general 
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statement that in 1216 King John con- 
firmed to the Karl all the lands which 
descended to him by his mother; 
and leaves them to decypher from 
his hieroglyphical extracts the addi- 
tional information :—1. that the lands 
were those she held in England; 2. 
that they were restored on the condi- 
tion of his taking to wife a lady 
of the King’s nomination, viz. Aveline 
daughter of Richard Montfichet (a 
fact of some little importance in the 
history of a family) ; 3. that there is a 
special saving to William’s half- 
sister, the daughter of Earl Baldwin, 
of the land which that Earl had given 
her, in promotion of marriage, as the 
custom of England enabled him to do ; 
4. moreover that the King remitted the 
whole unpaid residue of the fine due 
from William’s mother on the recovery 
of her landsafter Earl Baldwin’s death, 
and also all the relief due from William 
for having them; 5. that the King 
restored all the cattle and sheep that 
had been taken from the land by his 
bailiffs ; 6. and lastly, that, to crown 
the royal bounty, the King gave him, 
in marriage with Aveline, a rent or 
pension of forty marks. This docu- 
ment is a good example of the valuable 
information which the Record Com- 
mission has made accessible, but 
which authors like Mr. Poulson, and 
printers like Mr. Brown, instead of 
developing, cover with an almost im 

penetrable mist of obscurity and error. 
Had Mr. Poulson given his country 
readers the particulars accurately in 
plain English, a mere marginal refer- 
ence to the Record would have been 
sufficient, and his printer would have 
been spared a task beyond his powers, 
that of imitating with his inadequate 
types documentary evidence which 
had been already printed in facsimile 
at the public expense. 

It is not, however, in these docu- 
ments only, that we have to quarrel 
with the inaccuracy both of printer 
and author. The proper names are 
perpetually misspelt, whether they 
belong to the subjects discussed, or 
the authorities cited; thus we have 
Albermarle, Brever, de Rovss, Hawi- 
sia, Wann Fitz Gerold, Lady Ann 
Cleaves, &c. Among old authors, Ode- 
ricus Vitalis, and Guil Gemetricen- 
sis; among modern, Du Carel, Mad- 
dox, Nicholas, Nicholls, Ayloff(e], 
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Whittaker, Sir William Ellis, &c. ; and 
as titles of books, Archzol, Liber 
Niger Scaccaria, Vetusta testamenta, 
1780, Rymer’s Feodera;—of MSS., 
Cott. Claudius CV.; No. 6070, Har- 
lein; Rubeus Liber Feoderum. All 
these continually repeated, with innu- 
merable misprints of other words, may 
be gathered from a few pages of the 
Introduction. 

In proof that the same carelessness 
extends through the work, we need 
only refer to the mandate of the Lord 
High Admiral Buckingham in p. 201, 
and the epitaph of Sir Francis Boynton 
in p. 209. 

In p. 33 our Magazine for June 
1836, is quoted respecting a very 
curious piece of needlework, which 
“* Mr. Doubleday exhibited,” where 
it is not mentioned. It should have 
been stated that the Society of Anti- 
quaries have subsequently published a 
facsimile engraving of this piece of 
work in their Vetusta Monumenta, and 
that it is supposed to have part of a 
surcoat, or other housings, of the 
Earl of Albemarle who lived in the 
reign of Henry III. 

Besides the preliminary matter, the 
first part contains the parishes of 
Atwick, Barmston, and Ulram, with 
their dependent hamlets. At p. 241 
we are sorry to observe a deficiency in 
that department in which Mr. Dade 
was strongest. We allude to a 
pedigree of Osbaldiston, which, in- 
stead of being brought down to the 
present day, is apparently in the same 
state in which Mr. Dade left it. 

At Barmston is a very fine sepul- 
chral effigy, which has been usually 
ascribed to Sir Martin de la See, who 
died in 1494 (Plate) or in 1497 (p. 210). 
The person intended is the same, we 
presume, who was knighted by the 
Earl of Northumberland, in Scotland, 
in 1482 (Pedigree, p. 197), and who 
made himself conspicuous in attempt- 
ing to oppose the landing of Edward 
the Fourth at Ravenspurn in 1471. 
(Chronicle edited by Mr. Bruce for 
the Camden Society.) The effigy, 
however, is not of this age, but of the 
reign of Henry 1V. resembling that of 
William Phelip Lord Bardolph, K.G. in 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies.* The 
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engraving of the monument, prepared 

for Mr. Dade in 1784, is by no means 

the worst of his plates; but the effigy 

is sufficiently fine to have deserved a 

careful front view. 

In p. 206 some doubt is expressed 
with regard to the meaning of Domi- 
nus prefixed to the names of the clergy 
in former times; and after the quota- 
tion of several discordant writers, it 
is concluded that “after all, perhaps 
it is merely synonimous with the term 
Reverend used in the present day.” 
We should say that without question 
it was given to those who had not 
attained the degree of magister, as it is 
in the university of Cambridge at the 
present day. We believe the title Sir 
prefixed to the names of priests in the 
poems of Chaucer, and in English do- 
cuments of still earlier date, to be 
equivalent with it. 

To part from the work with such 
commendation as we can bestow, it 
may be said that materials of consi- 
derable value are here for the first 
time presented to the world; and we 
trust that greater care will be ex- 
pended in the editing of the subse- 
quent portions of the volume. 

We have not been favoured with a 
sight of the second part of this 
History. 

The History of Banbury (in Oxford- 
shire), including copious Historical 
and Antiquarian Notices of the Neigh- 
bourhood. By Alfred Beesley. 8vo. 
WE are always pleased when the 

history of any subdivision of a county 

is entered on with proper antiquarian 
zeal, aided by industry, research, and 
competent education, and when the 
author has an intimate local know- 
ledge of the district he describes. Such 

a one is likely to afford us a close and 

particular, not a bird’s eye view of his 

subject, nor should we quarrel with 

him if occasionally he dwelt on mi- 

nutize to something like excess. The 

neighbourhood of Banbury comprises 
the northern portion of the county of 

Oxford, bordering on Northampton- 

shire, and is replete with vestiges of 

occupation by the Celtic tribe, Dobuni, 

and by the conquering legions of Im- 

perial Rome. 





* There erroneously attributed to Sir 


Robert Goushill, but corrected by the 


editor, Mr. Kempe, in our Magazine for Nov, 1832. 
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The Greek writers call the Dobuni 
AoBovvot and Bodovvo:; we are bewil- 
dered in the choice of etymologies 
which are offered for this word, and 
would suggest that it is derived from 
béd, domus—and dunum, collis, two 
Celtic terms, which, when combined 
in the plural, would imply the dwell- 
ings among the hills—a conjecture 
fully justified by the numerous earth- 
works which crown the eminences 
about Banbury. We are little satis- 
fied with the derivatives which have 
been suggested for Banbury itself. 
We suspect that something of the 
old title of the district lurks in the 
word, and that of Bodunbyrig—Saxo- 
nicé—for the town of the Dobuni, or 
Bodovva, a very easy metonymy may 
have formed Banbury : we shall notice 
another derivation in the sequel. 

Portions of the parish of Banbury 
are, it appears, in Northamptonshire— 
Grimsbury, and Nethercot ; it is pro- 
bable that an ancient earth- work gave 
to Grimsbury its name—such defences 
have often the term Grim or Grime 
applied to them. Stukeley observes 
that the word implies the witches’ 
work. As many Roman roads and 
other great constructions are ascribed 
to the operation of the devil—we need 
not remind our readers of the long- 
drawn ancient trench and vallum on 
Newmarket Heath, the Devil’s Dyke, 
as one of numerous examples of the 
application of that term—just in the 
same way the Saxon 5pima, venefica, a 
witch, is applied to various old de- 
fences,* and this we apprehend is the 
true origin of the name given to the 
great Roman rampire between the 
forths in Scotland, Graham’s Dike, 
and not from ‘‘ one Graham, a valiant 
Scot, who signalised himself by break- 
ing through it,” or from the Grampian 
Hills in its neighbourhood. The Roll- 
rich stones, seated on a chain of hills 
near Banbury, are a fine example of 
that primitive style of temple building, 
used by the Celtic tribes, of which 
Stonehenge, as we have elsewheret 
observed, presents but a more finished 
specimen. Dr. Stukeley derives the 
name from Rhol drwyg, the wheel or 





* There is a Grims Ditch or Dyke in 
Hants, Wilts, and Dorset: see Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s Ancient Wilts.— Edit. 

+ Review of Archeolog. in Gent. Mag. 
for Dec. p. 630. 
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circle of the Druids, or from Roilig, 
in the old Irish, the church of the 
Druids. Is it not, as we have con- 
sidered Banbury to be, a term com- 
pounded by the Saxons in reference to 
the ancient appropriation of the struc- 
ture? and does not Rollrich imply, 
Rhol, the circle or circular temple, Ric, 
of the region or kingdom? it must not 
be forgotten that a detached rude obe- 
liscal stone is called the King Stone to 
this day. This stone was surely the 
altar; the five stones, called the five 
knights, a sepulchral cromlech. For 
just as we bury near our churches, 
these sacred inclosures were chosen 
by the earliest worshippers as a proper 
locality near which to inter their dead. 
The sixth chapter of the first book 
of Samuel affords us a striking example 
of a single stone forming a marked 
place for sacrifice: ‘‘ and the cart came 
into the field of Joshua the Bethshe- 
mite, and stood where there was a 
great stone, and they clave the wood 
of the cart, and offered the kine, a 
burnt-offering to the Lord.”’* 

We extract Mr. Beesley’s interest- 
ing account of the Rollrich stones :— 


‘¢ These stones are eleven miles south- 
west from Banbury, on the top of the 
range of hills just mentioned, which 
marks the boundary between the table 
land of these parts of Oxfordshire and 
the great Vale of Warwickshire, and 
formed the extreme frontier of the ter- 
ritory of the Dobuni towards that of the 
Carnabii. The principal stones form a 
circle, the diameter of which from north 
to south is 107 feet, and that from east to 
west 104 feet. The area is now planted 
with fir trees. The original number of 
stones in this circle appears to have been 
about sixty. This very nearly corre- 
sponds with the present number, but 
from mutilations and the effects of time, 
many of the stones are now almost level- 
led with the ground. There are at pre- 
sent only twenty-eight which rise more 
than one foot above the soil; and of these 
only ten exceed four feet in height. The 
highest stone (which is marked a in the 
ground plan above) stands 23° west of 
the north point of the area, and is seven 
feet four inches in height, and three feet 
two inches in breadth. The thickness of 
the stones is generally not more than fif- 
teen inches. The best representation of 
them in a state less imperfect than that 
in which they now are, is a print in the 
folio edition of Camden’s Britannia, printed 





* 1 Sam. chap. vi. v. 13. 
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in 1607, stated by him to have been done 
‘¢ iam olim”’ (a long time, or good while, 
ago). Opposite to the highest stone, at 
the part of the circle between south and 
southeast, are the remains of some large 
stones, which were originally set together 
in that part just within the circle. The 
entrance seems to have been on the north- 
east, nearly in the direction of the King’s 
Stone. This stone is 83 yards distant 
from the outer edge of the circle, in the 
direction marked (J—d) in the ground 
plan, and is now (after considerable mu- 
tilations) eight feet six inches in height 
and five feet three inches in breadth. 
Such large stones placed singly in the 
vicinity of Druidical temples have been 
by some imagined to have served as pe- 
destals for idols. About 390 yards nearly 
due east of the circle in the direction (e—c) 
are five large stones, called the Five Whis- 
pering Knights, which stand together, 
leaning towards each other, with an open- 
ing from the west. The 

tallest of these is now ten 
feet ten inches in height. 
They are most probably 
the remains of a Crom- 
lech, or altar for the idola- 

trous sacrifices; butthe ' k 
upper or table stone has FIVE KNIGHTS. 
fallen or been removed. G70und Plan. 
On the opposite side of 

the circle to that occupied by the Knights 
(in the direction d—d), a large stone 





once stood on a bank or hill, 141 yards 
westward from the circle.’’ 

Among the Roman remains described 
in the work, those discovered in 1810 
at Beaconsfield farm, in the village of 
Great Tew, are peculiarly worthy of 
notice ; they consisted of a sepulchral 
crypt, over which was the tessellated 
floor of a temple. The crypt con- 
tained unburnt bodies, ranged from 
east to west in compartments, formed 
of flat Roman tiles. The ashes mingled 
with the soil surrounding the building 
showed that it had been destroyed by 
fire; a ball, supposed the ornament of 
the dome of the temple, lay among the 
rubbish. An altar stood about twenty 
feet south of the edifice, which had a 
circular apsis to the north, near which 
were indications of that constant ap- 
pendage of a Roman villa, a bath. 
This, then, was the site of a villa and 
family tomb. That the bodies had not 
undergone cremation might be from 
the surrounding country not affording 
sufficient wood for the funeral piles, 
and is no decided proof that the de- 
posits were of the Christian era, which 
the existence of a sacrificial altar would 
seem to contradict. 


At Wiggington, another village 
near Banbury, extensive remains of 
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a Roman hypocaust have been dis- 
covered. In the flues of this building, 
some perfect pieces of mineral coal 
were found ; a proof that the Romans 
were acquainted with this kind of 
fuel. The small copper coins found 
‘on the spot indicated the period of 
Victorinus, Constantine, &c. Indeed 
it might be expected, that Romano- 
British vestiges would be plentiful 
in this part of England, since the 
Romanized Britons maintained their 
ground there until about the middle 
of the sixth century: more than a 
century after the final departure of 
the Roman Legions from Britain. In 
the year of our Lord 556 was fought 
the great battle at Banbury, between 
the Britons and the Saxons: so 
vigorously contended on either side, 
that the event appears to have been 
undecided. Not until the year 571 or 
thereabouts, were the Britons driven 
from their very numerous camps 
and strongholds on this part of 
England, which still remain to testify 
the resistance which they made to 
the Saxon arms. 

Banbury and its vicinage were 
soon subjected to the Norman yoke ; 
and probably about 1084, the Domes- 
day census was effected in this part 
of Oxfordshire. The castle at Banbury 
appears to have been founded about 
the beginning of the 12th century— 
it is conjectured on a Roman site; 
and here our author’s first number 
breaks off, as he approaches that 
period in which ancient charters, 
court-rolls, inquisitiones post mortem, 
and ecclesiastical registers, offer their 
authentic aid to enlighten his future 
progress. A fair and goodly blank 
lies before him, which we would 
commend him most industriously to 
fill up, and thus to give his work 
that permanent value as a section 
of a county history which it is in his 
power to obtain for it. He has the 
example of the learned Bishop Kennett, 
author of the ‘‘ Parochial Antiquities,” 
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before him; and in later days, Mr. 
John Dunkin, author of the History 
of the hundreds of Bicester and 
Ploughley, has shewn him how much 
may be done by untired perseverance 
and research—a virtue, by the by, 
which redeems Mr. Dunkin’s two 
quarto and highly illustrated volumes 
from the touches of an anti-church 
and sectarian spirit, which in one or 
two passages deface his pages. This 
first number of the history of Banbury 
is interspersed with several wood cuts, 
giving ground plots of camps, maps 
of Roman roads and trackways, plans 
and views of the Rollrich stones, of a 
fine old English dwelling, with its 
pointed gables, pinnacles, &c., and 
with a view of the mounds of the 
Roman amphitheatre at Banbury. 
This important vestige surely marks 
the place as a Roman station of con- 
sequence, for their castrensian arene 
always indicate the presence of a 
garrison: witness the amphitheatres 
at Richborough, Silchester and Dor- 
chester, &c. ; why, then, may we ask, 
is the assertion of Stukeley, that it 
was the Branavis or Brinavis of 
Richard of Cirencester, so summarily 
dismissed as an error? (p. 63,) for 
we are told at p. 1. that Bapanbyns 
was one of its Saxon names ; and, as 
to discrepancy of distance, all anti- 
quaries know how very elastic and 
conforming the miles of a Roman 
Itinerary are generally considered, 
accommodating themselves with the 
easy retraction or extension of a 
piece of caoutchouc to the hypothesis 
of the topographer,—but here is an 
amphitheatre, and a real coincidence 
of name, defeated by written numbers 
of admeasurement, not much to be 
depended on. 

We have perused this incipient 
portion of Mr. Beesley’s account of 
Banbury with pleasure, and shall be 
glad to resume our notices as the 
work may proceed. 





Dictionnaire Grec-Frangais, composé 
sur Pouvrage intitulé ,Thesaurus Lingue 
Grace de Henri Etienne, par Jos. 
Planche, Professeur de Rhétorique 
au Collége Royal de Bourbon. 8vo. pp. 
1259.—We do not mention this as a new 
book, for it has gone through several edi- 


tions, and has been for some time on our 
shelf, which has given us ample opportu- 
nity to ascertain its value. It is, as the 
title states, an abridgement of the cele- 
brated Lexicon of Henry Stephens. We 
give the editor praise for the idea of con- 
densing a work of established character, 
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in preference to compiling a new one, in 
which he would have found great difficulty 
in deciding what words should be admitted 
or rejected, All the French terms, into 
which the Greek words are translated, are 
authorized by the Dictionary of the Aca- 
demy, As we have had it in use for some 
time, we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it one of the very best Lexicons of the 
smaller size. It has, of course, all the 
advantages which are to be derived from 
its being a condensation of Stephens. It 
iscopiousin technical phrases,and oftenen- 
ters into particular passages of authors, 
though the editor has not thought fit to 
give so many references as some other 
Lexicographers. We have an instance in 
our mind at this moment, namely, the 
late Mr. Jones, who rarely gives a signifi- 
cation, without referring to a writer who 
uses the word in that sense. Had his 
Lexicon been free from a Socinian bias 
in Biblical terms, it would have borne a 
greater value, and perhaps it may be 
worth re-editing, to the exclusion of those 
interpretations. To return, however, to 
M. Planche : his Lexicon will be very use- 
ful to such as wish to acquire a know- 
ledge of French, after their school-boy days 
are over, since they can thus do so through 
the medium of Greek. We would just 
observe, that under the word éeuduros 
he omits the sense of ingrafted as subse- 
quent to birth, and only gives naturel, 
inné. But this oversight is compensated 
by general copiousness. The pages, we 
should add, are in three columns. 

The opinion which prevails in France 
concerning this work is clear from the 
following passage, extracted from the pre- 
face to the Dictionnaire Historique of M. 
Beauvais. The writer (M. Nodier) speak- 
ing of the use of portable biographical dic- 
tionaries, in addition to voluminous ones, 
observes, ‘*‘ Ces vastes Trésors des Esti- 
enne, dont le titre n’est vraiment trop 
fastueux, ne dispensent toutefois personne 
de recourir aux excellens dictionnaires de 
M. Planche et de M. Niéel.’’* Those 
who are desirous of studying German 
through the medium of Greek, or the re- 
verse, will find the Greek and GermanLex- 
icon of Schneider answer their purpose, as 
it isa work of great reputation on the 
Continent. 





Outlines of Church History. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Early Recollections.’’ 18mo. 
—A brief but clear summary. The author 
brings the actions and principles of histo- 
rical characters to the test of the word of 





* M. Noel is the author of a Latin and 
French Dictionary. 
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God ; and he writes in an easy and fami- 
liar style, well adapted to juvenile readers, 
Occasionally we think he is more familiar 
than suits the dignity of history or the 
nature of his matter: but this isa compa- 
ratively slight fault when both the facts 
are correct and the principles sound. 





Agathos, and other Sunday Stories. By 
a Clergyman, 12mo.—Intended to convey 
religious instruction to children under the 
form of stories and allegories. They may 
please the imaginative mind, and raise up 
a new generation of admirers for the ex- 
pressive visions of John Bunyan, 





Sermons, by the late Rev. Thomas 
Webster, B.D. Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
Cambridge, and Vicar of Oakington. 8vo. 
pp. 404.—This volume, we regret to say, 
is posthumous. The sermons were com- 
posed, or rather revised during the au- 
thor’s illness, and about half of the volume 
was printed when his death took place. 
The preface states the affecting circum- 
stances under which they were prepared 
for publication. ‘‘ About ten years ago 
(says the lamented author) I was attacked 
by some painful affections of the chest, 
which have gradually increased, and com- 
pelled me to relinquish one species of ex- 
ertion after another, until, in October last, 
[1839] I was completely laid aside and 
confined to my apartment by water in the 
chest, accompanied by violent spasms, 
and alarming affection of the lungs, which 
threatened immediate dissolution. During 
the intervals of these attacks I have been 
endeavouring to review my ministry, and 
to revise some sermons which I thought 
might be published after my death, as a 
memorial to those amongst whom I have 
laboured.’’ The editor (the Rev. Wil- 
liam Webster) expresses his thanks ‘to 
those friends who so promptly encouraged 
the undertaking, and relieved the author 
from all anxiety as to the pecuniary risk.’’ 
This, especially under such circumstan- 
ces, we are glad to learn. The sermons 
are twenty-four in number, and when we 
mention that the author was the reputed 
editor of the Christian Guardian, we need 
say no more to commend them to such 
as can appreciate ability and piety. 





Solutions of the principal questions of 
Dr. Hutton’s Course of Mathematics. By 
Thomas Stephens Davies, Esq. F.R.S. of 
the Royal Military Academy. 8vo.—Pro- 
fessor Davies has accomplished in this 
work an entire reformation of the old sys- 
tem of schoolmasters’ Keys. The solu- 
tions throughout are the work of a master 
hand, and the style in which the work is 
written proves the author to possess the 
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rare combination of mathematical talent 
and literary taste. We most cordially 
recommend this work to our mathemati- 
cal readers. 





A Catalogue of the Miscellaneous Ma- 
nuscripts in the Library of the Royal 
Society. By James Orchard Halliwell, 
Esq. F.R.S. 8vo.—The greater part of 
the manuscripts described in this cata- 
logue relate to scientific subjects, and are 
of more interest to the mathematician 
than the antiquary. The Royal Society 
has set an example which ought to be 
followed by every society possessing col- 
lections of manuscripts. The author ap- 
pears to have performed his work care- 
fully and judiciously. 





A few Notes on the History of the Dis- 
covery of the Composition of Water. By 
J. O. Halliwell, Hsg. F.R.S. 8v0.—This 
pamphlet is a supplement to the memoirs 
of Arago and Brougham on the same sub- 
ject, with a view to support the priority 
of Priestley’s claim to the discovery. 





Church Music: a Selection of Chants, 
Sanctuses, and Responses, together with 
the Litany and Versicles, as used in the 
Choral Service ; also PsalmTunes adapted 
to the authorised Metrical Versions, ar- 
ranged and edited by Richard Redhead, 
Organist, Margaret Chapel, St. Maryle- 
bone.—This small volume contains a 
goodly collection of chants adapted to the 
Psalms for the successive days of the 
month, as well as others for the hymns and 
versicles, as used in cathedral service ; and 
as the custom of chanting many portions 
of the church service is much gaining 
ground in our parish churches, such a 
book as the present will doubtless be 
found useful. Some Psalm tunes are 
added, harmonized for four voices, with 
the words of the old or new version, 
proper for the festivals of the English 
Church. 





The Real and Ideal, 2 vols.—There is 
much feeling for art in these volumes, 
a warm imagination—and a poetical ta- 
lent; but the author is not conversant 
with antiquity, and his learning is often 
inaccurate. Who can the author allude 
to at p. 311 of the second volume? 
‘* There was an Englishman in the East, 
now no more, who took up the profession 
of a Dervish, sounded his horn when he 
approached a town, and the inhabitants 
fought among themselves to receive so 
holy a character under their roof; or in a 
less religious locality, danced in the mar- 
ket place till he got an invitation. Pre- 
sents of money were given him, and as 
many wives and head of cattle as he 
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liked to carry away, and which, obliged to 
leave behind, would have made a patri- 
arch’s fortune. The ladies he was in the 
habit of exchanging, and on one occasion 
he shocked the wives of some Missionaries 
at Beirout, by mentioning, in their com- 
pany, that he bartered one for a donkey. 
In consequence of his services to the Eu- 
phrates’ expedition, who fell upon him in 
their wanderings, he was rewarded by the 
East India Company with a situation in 
Bagdad, to carry on the post to India, and 
he proposed to save his 300/. a year pay, 
living still in his clerical capacity; but 
‘thou canst not serve God and Mammon,’ 
and the cholera took him off on his way 
to his appointment.” The account in the 
same volume of the Bibles of the Mis- 
sionary Society lighting for three months 
the kitchen fire of the Emir Beshir, and 
of the use made of our schools by the 
Greeks and Arabs, is worth attention. He 
says the boys learn English, and become 
dragomen to the consuls, and the girls 
washing and needle-work, by which they 
gain a handsome income—preserving all 
the while the most extreme jealousy of 
their own faith. 





History of Christianity in India, from 
the Commencement of the Christian Ara. 
By the Rev. J. Hough, Curate of Ham. 2 
vols.—These volumes contain only the 
first part of the work, which is to embrace 
the general history of Christianity in In- 
dia. Though the author speaks with much 
modesty of it, yet itis executed with great 
diligence and research. They contain the 
history of the Syrian Church and the 
Romish Missions, to the commence- 
ment of the present century. The re- 
maining two will give the history of the 
Protestant Missions. The most interest- 
ing part begins with the Missions of F. 
Xavier, then the inquisition at Goa, and 
the history of the attempts of the Romish 
Church on the Syrian Church of Malabar. 
The history of Don Alexio de Menezes, 
Archbishop of Goa, is given at greatlength, 
as from its importance it deserved. This is 
followed by the history of the Church at 
Malabar, and of the Romish Missions at 
Pondicherry. To which is added a valu- 
able Appendix, containing a diocesan 
synod of the church and bishoprick of 
Diamper. No doubt but that the suc- 
ceeding volumes which the author pro- 
mises will be of more interest, but the 
present ones contain a great deal of va- 
luable research given in a clear and sim- 
ple style. We trust that the characters 
of the missions of the Papal Church and 
of the Protestant will appear in bright 
contrast with each other, when the his- 
tory of the latter appears. 
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Oriental Musings, and other Poems, by 
Claude Scott, Esg.—There is much grace 
of expression, and elegance and harmony 
of versification in these Poems; the 
imagery is pleasing, and the conception 
of the whole is truly poetical. We will 
give one, not that it is the best, but that 
being short it best suits our limits. 


THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


“« Presiding Spirit ! that here 
Dwellest in beauty, where the living wood 
Waves its old honours, and the mountain 
flood 
Speaks thundering to the ear, 
Shed thy diviner influence on my breast, 
And calm each earth-born thought, each 
lowly care, to rest. 


‘* Mid rocky heights ne’er trod 
By step of man, where Nature’s mould is 
cast 
Sublimely wild and beautifully vast, 
The omnipresent God 
Is visibly seen, or in the eloquent light, 
That through the still grove sheds an 
imitative night. 


‘‘ The fretted ceiling, wrought 
In all the prodigality of art, 
Hath not such power to warm the glow- 
ing heart, 
Or lift the mounting thought, 
As the sublime of Nature, when we see 
In his one mighty work, the mightier 
Deity ! 


‘‘ But why, severely rude, 
Why does my harder fate forbid my stay 
Among these scenes, and beckon me away 
From this calm solitude 
Into life’s troubled sea, where every wave 
Rolls o’er the wreck of Hope, or Plea- 
sure’s early grave? 


‘“‘ Yet when the stream of life 

Creeps down the vale of years with slow- 
er tide, 

Oh! may not then some shelter be denied 

Far from th’ enfeebling strife 
Of human ills that darken to despair, 
From passion’s madd’ning grasp, or iron 

tooth of care.’’ 

A Practical and Doctrinal Exposition 
of the Church Catechism, by a Member 
of St. John’s College.—A very useful, 
learned, and judicious exposition, con- 
taining in a small compass much im- 
portant information, with much useful 
matter in the notes. 





The Czar, a Romance of History, by 
the author of Manuella. 3 vols.—There is 
much barbaric splendour in the descrip- 
tions, much wild adventure and daring 
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exploit in the transactions of the various 
characters of this work; mixed with 
much absurdity and extravagance, and with 
scenes of cruelty and terror that make too 
painful demands on the feelings of the 
heart. The author possesses genius, but 
unsubdued by discipline, and unenlight- 
ened by taste. 

Selections from Robert Hall, &c. by 
Charles Redburn. 18mo.—This volume 
deserves all the praise that can be bestow- 
edon an excellent design, ably executed. 
We have read it through twice, with 
equal delight and instruction, and we 
earnestly recommend it to all who would 
love to contemplate the picture of reli- 
gion, adorned, as far as she can be, with 
all the splendour of eloquence, and de- 
fended and illustrated by learning and ar- 
gument of a very high order. So rich 
are the stores of Mr. Hall’s mind, so 
various the subjects on which he employs 
it, so clear his thoughts, so culnatal and 
even overflowing with genius is his lan- 
guage, that, so far from thinking that this 
one volume has presented us with the 
brightest flowers of his works, we should 
be inclined to appeal to the editor’s in- 
dustry and love of his author, to furnish 
us with another of the same size. The 
entire collected edition of Mr. Hall’s 
Works, though inestimable to his friends 
and valuable to the scholar and theolo- 
gian, we are aware, are not adapted for 
everyday hands; but such a volume 
as this can find its way to many hum- 
ble hearts, and zealous and devout 
hands; and we are certain that it 
cannot be read without great profit : 
we must add, that the notes by the 
editor are very judiciously selected. 
Since we wrote the above, we find Lord 
Brougham bearing his high testimony of 
Mr. Hall’s genius. He says—‘‘In the 
eloquence of the pulpit, Hall comes 
nearer Massillon than either Cicero 
or Aischines to Demosthenes.” — See 
Natural Theology Illustrated, vol. ii. 
p- 113. 





The Book of Illustrations; or, Scripture 
Texts, exhibited by the aid of Similes, 
&c. By Rev. H. G. Salter, A.M.—While 
the author was meditating, or rather 
forming, his work, he was informed of 
the existence of an older one on the same 
subject, viz. Kawa xat Takata,—Things 
New and Old; or, a Storehouse of Simi- 
les, &c. By John Spencer. 1658. Of 
this he has very judiciously made large 
use. The object of both authors is to 
enliven the exposition of Scriptural doc- 
trines, and the inculcation of religious and 
moral truths, by figures of speech, such as 
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abound in the Bible, and such as we also 
find thickly sown in the writings of our old 
essayists anddivines. ‘‘ Dull preaching is 
the bane of success;’’ and thus the author 
justly considers that illustrations are of 
importance. Indeed, allour great preach- 
ers, being menof much fertility ofmind and 
richness of invention, abound with them, 
in appositeness, in elegance, in variety, 
scarcely inferior to the poets themselves. 
The authors who have principally sup- 
plied the present volume with mate- 
rials are, Jeremy Taylor, Reynolds, and 
Hopkins, besides Baxter and other non- 
conforming divines. From such authors 
it may be well supposed that we have 
abundance of elegant illustrations and 
forcible figures of speech, the perusal of 
which we recommend to the younger di- 
vines, who will find them, under a judi- 
cious selection and use, of great advantage 
to their compositions. 


Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough. By Mrs. A. Thomson. 2 vols. 
8vo.—Biographers are apt to fall into two 
errorsin their works. Either they publish 
too much, as wishing to do all possible 
honour to the memory of the deceased, 
and in many cases, as deeply sympathising 
with the subject, they presume that their 
readers will feel an interest equal to their 
own; this isa common fault in the lives of 
eminently religious persons, whose friends 
are anxious to extol them to the utmost, 
and particularly as their previous reputation 
has been included in a contracted circle. 
The other error is to let the stream of bio- 
graphy expand its channel so widely, and 
draw so much of its strength from history, 
as to lessen the importance of its subject 
by surrounding it with so many groups of 
scarcely inferior interest. This, ina more 
or less degree, takes place, when the ma- 
terials for biography are scanty, while the 
person whose character is drawn filled a 
large space in contemporaneous history. 
Mrs. A. Thomson, in the present life, 
has, we think, in no measure fallen into 
the former defect, for her narrative seldom 
flags for want of interest ; but we can 
scarcely think that she has not given too 
historical a feature to her work. This 
might have been avoided by forming the 
plan of the life on a somewhat narrower 
scale, and making larger extracts from the 
correspondence ofthe Duchess. As it is, 
it is a work executed with taste and good 
feeling, and as much research as was re- 
quired. The style is without affectation, 
plain, casy, and suitable to the subject ; 
the opinions and reflections are just and 
sound—and the portraits are drawn with- 
out spleen or prejudice. Mrs. A. Thom- 
son appears to have been acquainted with 
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all the usual materials for the formation 
of her history, and has occasionally intro- 


* duced a few anecdotes that were not pre- 


viously known to us. 

Digest of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 
By Rev. J. B. Smith, D.D.—Dr. Smith 
has spoken with great reserve and modesty 
of his own contributions to this work ; but 
all who read it will acknowledge the judg- 
ment displayed in the manner in which 
Hooker’s work is abridged, and the ad- 
vantage to be received from the annota- 
tions of the editor. Hooker’s is indeed an 
immortal work, a xrjwa és aét, and one of 
immense importance in the present con- 
stitution of our church and the feelings of 
the people ; and we have no doubt but that 
this digest of its reasonings, given in lan- 
guage more familiar than the original, 
will lead many to an acquaintance with it, 
from which they would otherwise have 
been repelled. An abridgment of any 
great work may do much good; it never 
can do harm, but when it supersedes the 
original—of which there is no fear in the 
present case. 








An Examination of the ancient Ortho- 
graphy of the Jews, &c. Part II. By C. 

. Wall, D.D.—Of the very learned and 
elaborate disquisitions in this volume, we 
should point out that on the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, on the Siro-Syriac Monu. 
ments, and on the formation of the San- 
scrit language, as peculiarly interesting, 
both from the very accurate reasoning of 
the arguments, and the variety of learning 
displayed. The author mentions (p. 126) 
that ‘‘ it has been urged in favour of Egyp- 
tian science, that the pyramids are placed 
with their sides exactly facing the cardi- 
nal points, from which it is inferred that a 
considerable progress in astronomy must 
have been made by the Egyptians in very 
early times. But the engineers employed 
by Buonaparte in 1798 found the devia- 
tion of the sides of the principal pyramid 
from the direction attributed to them to 
be nearly the third part of a degree, a 
quantity that is rendered very sensible 
by the great length of these sides. But 
to determine the meridian line only to this 
degree of correctness, evinces but little 
skill, and the making of it out with much 
more exactness is one of the simplest and 
most elementary problems in the whole 
range of practical astronomy.”’ The author 
also considers the paintings published by 
Mr. Wilkinson, Rossellini, &c. to be less 
ancient than the edifices in which they are 
found, and the edifices to fall short 
by a thousand years of the age attributed 
to them. 
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PANORAMA OF DAMASCUS. 


.Mr. Burford has opened, in his great 
circle at Leicester Square, a panorama 
of the city of Damascus, with its 
minarets, gardens, tombs, mosques, an- 
cient walls and buildings, gates and 
khans ; its surrounding scenery of deserts, 
rivers, and mountains; and its enliven. 
ing living groups of various Oriental 
costume, camels, processions, sheiks, 
priests, Arabs, Christians, and merchants. 
Of all these, Mr. Burford has made 
almost more than his usual picturesque 
and effective illusion. The picture is a 
splendid production, and would at any 
time be of great public attraction ; but 
at present, with so vivid an_ interest 
attached to the scene—an interest super- 
added to that which belongs to its Scrip- 
tural antiquities, we can imagine no 
exhibition better calculated to excite and 
gratify public curiosity. 


THE GRANGER SOCIETY. 

At the first meeting of the Council of 
this Society, when the chair was taken by 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq. it was decided, 
that the engraving of ‘* Philip and Mary,’’ 
from a picture by Sir Antonio More, 
should be delivered to the members in 
January; and that the fine whole-length 
of Sir Thomas Meautys, the faithful 
friend and secretary of Lord Bacon, 
should be immediately placed in the 
hands of the engraver. 


— 





ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 


At the first meeting for the season of 
the Graphic Society, two or three im- 
pressions were exhibited of prints taken 
from electrotype plates, both in line and 
mezzotint, which defied even the eye of 
knowledge to say which was the original 
or which the copy. There will be no 
necessity hereafter to print from worn- 
out plates, or to re-engrave them. A 
plate fresh from the engraver’s hands 
can be now multiplied, if necessary, into 
a series of coppers—steel will no longer 
be of use. This will lower, not their 
value, but their price, and bring a new 
class of purchasers into the market. 





TINTED LITHOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Hullmandel, who has already done 
much to improve lithography, has taken 
out patents for a new mode of producing 
pictorial effects on lithographic stone by 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XV. 
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tints washed with a brush, like sepia 
drawing, which vield impressions so 
perfectly resembling original sketches, 
that the difference is not discernible. 
The painters, we are told, will now have 
at their command a means of multiply - 
ing their own works, which their habitual 
practice renders available without altering 
their style of handling; for this new 
mode of lithography—or rather painting 
on stone—is just as if the sketch were 
made on stone instead of on paper. The 
variety and delicacy of the tints, the 
freedom and facility with which they are 
produced, and modified as well, and their 
durability under the printing process, are 
among the advantages attributed to this 
discovery. 





PORTRAIT OF DANTE. 


An interesting discovery has been made 
at Florence, in the chapel of the Palazzo 
del Podesté, now called del Bargello. 
This is none other than the long-lost 
portrait of Dante, painted by Giotto—the 
only other authentic likeness of the poet, 
which existed in Santa Croce, being irre- 
trievably lost. Besides this, there have 
also been discovered portraits of Brunetto 
Latini and Corso Donati, and of other 
unknown personages. It appears, that 
a Signor Bezzi, incited by a note of 
Moreni to the Vita di Dante da Filelfo, 
where, as well as in Vasari’s work, the 
portrait is mentioned, with some difficulty 
obtained permission to restore the frescoes 
in the chapel of the Bargello ; some ex- 
periments with that object having been 
already made, but unsuccessfully, about 
thirty years since, by Dr. Cioni, the 
eminent Florentine chemist. The figure 
of Dante is whole-length: the poet holds 
in the one hand a book, in the other a 
branch of pomegranate. The wall on 
which this and the other portraits are 
painted is that opposite to the entrance- 
door. Itis now proposed to restore the 
whole chapel. 





BYZANTINE PAINTING AT MALTA, 


One of the finest specimens of the 
Byzantine school of painting of the twelfth 
century, has been developed in a chapel 
of the Cathedral Church of S. Giovanni, 
at Malta. The picture was placed in the 
old Cathedral in 1429, and at different 
subsequent periods was painted over, 
in the barbarous days of the arts, by 
thick layers of oil colours, to which 
wealthy ignorance added a covering or 
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dress of wrought silver, leaving the head 
and hands alone visible. M. Giuseppe 
Hyzler having been charged with its 
repair, succeeded in removing the super- 
incumbent coats of paint, and exposing 
to view the original painting. This picture 
is painted @ tempra on wood, measures 
7 feet by 4} feet, and represents the 
apostle Paul. The figure, which is larger 
than life, is seated, holding a sword in 
the right hand, and the volume of the 
Gospels in the left; the seat or pulpit, 
representing inlaid work of many colours, 
is faulty in its perspective. The field, or 
groundwork of the picture, is a gold 
brocade, and the glory round the Saint’s 
head is of gold, according to the manner 
adopted by Giotto and his school. The 
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upper part of the dress, and the sleeves, 
are bordered by raised work in gold, as 
was practised up to the end of the 
fifteenth century. The dress is of a brown- 
red colour, the cloak blue lined withgreen : 
both are ornamented with gold flowers, 
and bordered with gold fringe. 





Lord Eldon has ordered statues, from 
Sir Francis Chantrey, of his grandfather 
and his grand-uncle, Lord Eldon and 
Lord Stowell; and the University of 
Edinburgh, a statue from the same hand, 
of James Watt, which will make the 
sixth erected to the memory of that great 
man in this country. Even the statues 
to the Duke of Wellington are fewer in 
number than those to plain James Watt. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


History and Biography. 

Retrospect of a Military Life during 
the most eventful Periods of the last War. 
By James ARETON. 12mo. 73. 

Letters illustrative of the Reign of 
William III. addressed to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. By James VERNON, Esq. 
Secretary of State. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by G. P. R. JAMEs. 
3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 42s. 

The Life, Journals, and Correspond- 
ence of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. 2 
vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569, 
principally from the Bowes Papers and 
other original sources. Edited by Sir 
CuTHBERT SHARP. 8vo. 2ls. 

Gregory VII.’s Life and Pontificate. 
By J. W. BowpEen. 2 vols. 8vo. 2l1s. 

The great Civil War of Charles I. and 
the Parliament. By the Rev. RicHarp 
CaTTeRMOLE, B.D. 8vo. Q2ls. 

Autobiographical Memvir. By S. W. 
TILKES. 8yvo. 128. 

Travels and Topography. 

Cairo Illustrated. By Rospert Hay. 
Imp. fol. 47. 4s. 

ALLEN’s Picturesque Views on the 
River Niger. 4to. 25s, 

Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria in 
1839. By Mrs. HamiILtTon Gray. 8yo. 
21s. 

Around the World: a Narrative of the 
Voyage of the East India Squadron of the 
United States under Commodore G. C. 
Read. By an Officer of the U. S. Navy. 
2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Cities and Towns of Scotland, il- 
lustrated in a series of Views in Tinted 
Lithography, with Plans and Topographi- 
cal details. By J. and D. Nicuot, Mon- 
trose. Imp. folio. Part I. The City of 


Aberdeen, in 8 sheets, 12s. 6d.—Part IT. 
The City of Perth, in 8 sheets, 12s. 6d. 
—Parts III. and IV. The City of Glas- 
gow, in 16 sheets, 25s. 

Voyages and Travels round the Worid. 
By the Rev. Dante, TyeRMAN and 
GrorGE Bennet, Esq. Compiled from 
Original Documents, by JAMES Monr- 
GOMERY, Esq. With Engravings. 7s. 


Poetry. 


Satan in Love, a Dramatic Poem. By 
Mrs. HArRiET DowninG. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Gipsey King, and other Poems. By 
R. Howirr. 12mo. 5s. 

Fugitive Pieces. By Joanna BaILuir. 
fep. 9s. 

Jairah, and other Poems. 
E. S. WortLey. 7s. 

Eva, or the Error; a Play. By Lavy 
E. S. Worttey. 5s. 

Joseph ;a Poem. By Sir J. D. Pavt, 
Bart. 8vo. Is. 


By Lapy 


Novels and Tales. 


Legendary Tales of the Highlands; a 
Sequel to the Highland Rambles. By 
Str Tuomas Dick Lauper, Bart. With 
Engravings by Phiz. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Elphinstone; a Novel. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Mercedes of Castile. By J. F. Coorer. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Longbeard, Lord of London; a Ro- 
mance. By C. Mackay. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Thirst for Gold. By Miss Bur- 
DON. 3 vols. 

The Three Peers. By Lavy Stepney. 
3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

Romance of Jewish History. By the 
Misses Moss. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Hour and the Man; an Historical 


Romance. By Harriet MaRTINEAU. 
3 vols. : 


31s. 6d 
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Who shall be Heir? By Miss Picker- 
ING. 3vols. 31s. Gd. 

Playfair Papers, or Brother Jonathan. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

‘The Viceroy. By J. F. Murray. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Idler in Italy. By Lavy Buiessine- 
TON. vol. 3, 15s. 

True Tales from Froissart. Illustrated 
with 16 Woodcuts. 4s. 6d. 


Essays. 


Woman’s Rights and Duties considered 
with relation to her Influence on Society, 
and on her own Condition. By a Woman. 
2 vols. 14s. 

RocErson on Rhyme, Romance, and 
Revery. 7s. 6d. 

Jest and Earnest, a Series of Essays. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hickson on Education in the Dutch 
and German Schools. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Divinity, Se. 

Bp. Sanderson’s Sermons, with Life by 
Walton, and Essay by R. MontGomery. 
2 vols. vo. 248. 

Primitive Christian Worship; or, the 
Evidence of Holy Scripture and the 
Church, concerning the Inyocation of 
Saints and Angels, and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. By J. Envert Tyrer, B.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons. By Rev. W. B. Stave ry. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Seven Churches of 
Asia, and other Subjects. By the late 
Rev. Toomas Witt1AMCarr. 12mo. 6s. 

Le Mesurier’s Garrison Sermons. 
12mo. 6s. 

Sketches of Sermons on Types and 
Metaphors. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Better Prospects of the Church: a 
Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Lewes. By Junius Coartes Hare, 
M.A. 8vo. 3s. 

A Sermon preached at Towcester, at 
the Primary Visitation of the Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough. By the Rev. A. J. 
Ram (late Vicar of Towcester), Incum- 
bent of the Minster, Beverley. 8vo. 


Law. 


WESTERN and Bone’s Precedents in 
Conveyancing. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 12s. 

Crapse’s Digest and Index of all the 
Statutes. 42s. 

Meara on the Law of Elections in 
Ireland. 12mo. Q2ls. 

Martin’s Conveyancing, by David- 
son. vol. 4. pt.2. 14s. 

THEOBALD’s Practice of the Courts of 
Queen’s Bench, and Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer. 12mo. 19s. 
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Medicine, &c. 


A Treatise on the Nervous Diseases of 
Women; comprising an Inquiry into the 
Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Spinal 
and Hysterical Disorders. By Tuomas 
Laycock, M.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Morron’s Surgical Anatomy of Hernia, 
&e. 9s. 

On the Phenomena of Sensation as 
connected with the Mental, Physical, and 
Instinctive Faculties of Man. By J. 
JoHNSTONE, M.D. &vo. 8s. 

Memoranda regarding the Royal Luna- 
tic Asylum, &c. at Montrose. By Ri- 
CHARD Poo.Le, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

On the New Operation for the Cure of 
Squinting. By E. W. Durrin. 6s. 

WIGHTMAN on Sympathy of Stomach 
and Brain. 5s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Efficacy of Digita- 
lis in the Treatment of Idiopathic Epi- 
lepsy. By EpmMonp SnHarkey, M.D, 
8vo. 4s. 

Natural History. 

Sporting Scenes and Country Charac- 
ters. By MARTINGALE. 8yvo. 2ls. 

The History and Natural Arrangement 
of Insects. By Wm. Swainson and 
W. E. Suuckarp, Esqrs, fep. 8vo. Gs. 

Mupte’s Domestic Animals. 12mo. 5s. 

Batnes’s Flora of Yorkshire. 8vo. 
7s. Od. 

The Kingdoms of Nature: for the Use 
of Schools, &c. By Curisropuer Ir- 
vinG, LL.D. &c. 18mo. 4s. Gd. 


Fine Arts. 

Prout’s Microcosm; the Artist’s Sketch- 
Book of Groupes of Figures, Boats, &c. 
By Samuet Provt, F.S.A. 4to. 21s. 

Rerzcu’s Outlines to Shakspere’s Tem- 
pest. dto. 18s. 

SrorHarp’s Illustrations to Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 4to. 15s. 

The Art of Engraving. By T. H. 
FieLtpinc. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

Lessons in Colour. By F. Howarp. 
No. I. 2s. 6d. 


Science. 


Public Engineering Works of the United 
States. 2 pts. 4to. and plates fol. 40s. ° 

Certainties of Geology. By W. S. Gis- 
SON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mathematical Dissertations, for the 
Use of Students in the Modern Analysis ; 
with Improvements in the Practice of 
Sturm’s Theorem, in the Theory of Cur- 
vation, and in the Termination of Infinite 
Series. By J. R. Younc. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

On Tilling and Fertilizing Land. By 
T. Vaux. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Wessrer on the Principles of Sound. 
Bvo. 58. 
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The Ombrological Almanac for 1841. 
By Peter Lecu, Esq. M.A. Is. 


Antiquities, &c. 


SuHarre’s Egyptian Inscriptions. 7 
parts. 4to. Each 10s. 
Language, &c. 
Analecta Hebraica, with Critical Notes, 
and Tables of Paradigms of the Conjuga- 


tions of the Regular and Irregular Verbs. 
By C. W. H. Pauw. @vo. 16s. 
Preparing for Publication. 
Memorials of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, including a Summary View of 
its History, the Succession of the Knights, 
and Biographical Notices of those who 
were elected under the first two Sovereign - 
ties. By G. F. Berrz, K. H. Lancaster 
Herald. In one volume, Royal 8vo. de- 
dicated to Her Majesty. 





The Musical Antiquarian Society.— 
An institution akin to the Camden and 
Shakespeare Societies has been formed, 
having in view the publication of our an- 
cient master-pieces of music, many of 
which have eithernever been printed, or in 
forms so costly, as to be beyond the reach 
of moderate purses. The Council is judi- 
ciously formed of the leading members of 
the English profession ; the subscription 
list is already, we hear, in a prosperous 
state of fulness ; while the catalogue of 
works suggested for publication is long 
and tempting. The first issue will, we 
believe, be Byrde’s Mass for Five Voices; 
to be followed by the Cantiones of Tallis 
and Byrde, the Madrigals of Wilbye, Mor- 
ley, Bateson, Dowland, Gibbons, Weelkes, 
&c.; the operas, cantatas, and instru- 
mental sonatas of Purcell, and the drama- 
tic songs of Lawes, Locke, Campion, and 
others. The Treasurer is Mr. Chappell, 
50, New Bond-street, and the Secretary 
Mr. Rimbault, 9, Denmark-street, Soho. 





Literature of Wales.—The anniversray 
of the Welsh Literary Society of Aberga- 
venny was held at that town on the 7th 
and 8th of October. Numerous prizes 
were adjudged ; but one is deserving of 
particular notice, as the subject was open 
to all Europe. <A prize of 80 guineas was 
offered for ‘‘ the best Treatise on the in- 
fluence of Welsh Traditions on the Lite- 
rature of Germany, France, and Scandi- 
navia.’”’ It was to be written either in 
Welsh, German, English, or French; if 
in the first or second languages, to be ac- 
companied by an English or French trans- 
lation. Chevalier Bunsen was appointed 
umpire. ‘Three treatises were sent in; 
the first written in German, with an Eng- 
lish translation ; the second in French; 
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the third in German, with French trans- 
lation; and to the latter, written by Prof. 
Schultz, of Bromberg, the prize was ad- 
judged. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Nov. 2. The Seatonian Prize for the 
best English Poem was adjudged to the 
Rev. T. E. Hankinson, M.A. of Corpus 
Christi College. Subject, The Ministry 
of Angels. Mr. H. obtained the same 
prize in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, 
1835, and 1838. 

The following subjects have been an- 
nounced for the prizes of the present year: 

The Chancellor’s gold medal, ‘ The 
Death of the Marquis Camden, the late 
Chancellor of the University.” 

The Members’ prizes—1. For the Ba- 
chelors, In legibus ferendis, quid propo- 
siti habere debeat qui poenas peccatis ir- 
rogat; et quenam sit adhibenda suppli- 
ciorum mensura? 2. For the Undergra- 
duates—Poetis ea maxima laus._est, si sum- 
mis ingenii dotibus ita utantur, ut virtu- 
tis amorem alant. 

Sir William Browne’s medals, 

1. For the Greek ode— 

‘* Principissa faustis auspiciis recens 
nata.”’ 

2. For the Latin ode— 

‘* Annuus exactis completur mensi- 
bus orbis.’’ 

3. For the Greek epigram—‘‘ Hoc est 

Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.”’ 

4. For the Latin epigram— 

** Vehicula vi vaporis impulsa.’’ 

The Porson prose for a translation into 
Greek verse—Shakspere, Zempest, Act 
iv. scene 1. beginning ‘‘ This is most 
strange,’’ and ending, ‘‘ To still my beat- 
ing mind.”’ 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

The Andria of Terence has been this 
year represented by the Queen’s Scholars 
of Westminster School. This classical 
entertainment went off with its usual 
spirit. The characters were all habited 
in appropriate Greek costume, and though 
something of the broad distinction was 
lost which formerly marked the respective 
dramatis persone more readily to the 
English eye than the uniform attire of 
tunic, toga, and buskin, the reasonable- 
ness of the alteration could not be disput- 
ed, and the dresses were as correct as if 
copied from the illuminated Terence of 
the Vatican. 

The characters were uniformly well 
supported, and the elegant colloquial Latin 
of the author delivered with great clear- 
ness and propriety. Simo, Pamphilus, 
and Davus were enacted with prominent 
excellence. One slight observation we will 
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mention, for the sake of stage effect : 
when Simo calls for the slave -Dromo to 
take the pert and cunning lacquey Davus 
off the stage, and bind him hand and foot, 
in order to subject him to the lash, why 
was not Dromo, as of old, a hideous 
swarthy Moor? There was nothing terrible 
about him the other night but his cat of 
nine tails, in default of which he might 
have been taken for a togedconsul. The 
introduction of Glycerium’s infant on the 
stage occasioned much merriment: there 
was evidently an application of the inci- 
dent by the audience to a late auspicious 
event. The presence of Prince Albert was 
expected, but the expectation was not 
realised. 

The Prologue and Epilogue, which we 
subjoin, were rapturously encored. The 
hit at the geologic seers, who desire by 
the evidence of fossil remains to ante-date 
the Mosaic creation, was peculiarly happy. 
The company must at least have amounted 
to five hundred persons. As we passed to 
the theatre at the upper end of the dor- 
mitory, we observed the huge pyre of wood, 
which, in the true style of the Elizabethan 
age, blazed upon the ample hearth, and 
diffused a cheerfulness and warmth that 
defied the competition of modern econo- 
mists of caloric, whether Chunk or Ar- 
nott. 


The following is the Prologue, spoken 
by Mr. Somerset :— 


PROLOGUE. 
Hodie auspicato fas, avete, dicere! 
Salvere Vos jubemus—et letamini ; 
Quando solutus populus anxio metu, 
Jam vota fundit gratus, et divinam spem 
Matri precatur atque proli regi«. 
0 quis futuri arcana pandet temporis, 
Sortesque magnas oro veridico canet ? 
En illa, que nunc inscia in cunabilis 
Infans recumbit, mille regum filia, 
Olim in senatu forsitan leges dabit, 
Vel bella pacemque imperabit gentibus. 
Sive illa matrem poterit augustam sequi, 
Seu grande columen et decus nostra dom(s, 
Elizabetham hic alteram mirabimur. 
Infans beata! quicquid in terris boni 
Faustique predicetur, illud sit tuum! 
Te nulla tangat mentis insolentia, 
Sed eant decentes usque tecum gratizx, 
Foeminea virtus, dignitasque regia. 
Et rite Alumni, familizque principis 
Pars aliqua, herilem filiam nostramque heram 
Iimpertiamus nos salute plurima. 
Nec muneris servilis hee oblatio, 
Quod ‘ unciatim’ duriter ‘compassimus,’ 
Sed sponte prodit libero de pectore. 
Ergo hic agatur festus, ut decet, dies ; 
Et quam damus nunc fabulam, spectate vos 
AEquo, ut soletis, animo et indulgentia. 


We may observe that the line ‘ Eliza- 
betham hic alteram mirabimur ’’ has been 
the constant signal for loud and hearty 
applause. 
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The following is the Epilogue :— 
S1mo. Davus. 
D. Pro certo audivi, Simo, tres venere Bri- 
tanni 

Terram hanc visuri, suntque Geologici— 
Saxa legunt, lateresque lavant, in viscera terre 
Tentant ire. S. Bene est, effodientur opes. 
D. Carbones, here, pro thesauro ; fossile quid- 


dam, 

Monstri aliquid, quoddam _ prodigiosum 
animal. 

S. Perplexe loqueris; non herclé intelligo, 


’ 

Quid sit ; sed Glyceri jam crepuere fores— 

Quis prodit? D. Mysis. S. Quo tendit? 
D. Nescio; forsan 

Ad portum. S, Ad portum? 
S. Hem revoca. 

D. Mysis. M. Quid? D. Rodeas! M. Nolo. 
S. Parere necesse est. 

O Mysis, durum vincat iter pietas! 

M. Quid vis? cunctari nolo, Simo; tote in 
aqua sunt 

Lesbia et Archylis. S. Hui ! Somnia ! aquamne 
bibunt 

Hex compotrices? MW. Potant furialiter ambex 

Nil nisi aquam. S. Hem! M, Quidni? fit 
medicina merum. 

S. Crede merum est medicina. D. Acheloia 
pocula forsan 

Miscent ancille zinziberi aut piperi. 

M. Forsan sed raro his opus est; furit intus 
aque vis ! 

Currunt, et saltaut, vixque videntur anus ! 

L. Tu caveas, Mysis—mulier formosa superné 

Desinat in piscem. D. Si bibat assidué. 


D. Forsitan. 


M. Missa, Simo, hac facias, quid vis? Cur 
Sistis euntem ? 
S. Quo? M. Quo? SS. Scire velim. M. Parce 


rogare, vale, 

Davus adest presto, mirum est hunc posse 
tacere. 

S. Non tacuit sané, nil tamen explicuit, 

Davi, haud (£dipodis partes agit. I. Estne 
ita, Dave? 

D. Vera quidem dixi, nec mihi credit herus. 

S. Vera! mihi potius sunt egri somnia! monstro 

Narrat. MJ. Ohe! teneo—se fore quadru- 
pedem 

Somniat: at Crito adest; hic nostra arcana 
resolvet 

Ne dubitato, Geo- est nempe logista ;—vale ! 


[Hait. 
Enter Crito with a marrow-bone. 
C. Parvum est; sed magni constat ; mirabile ! 
at hic sunt 
Quinque mine! Carum est; quinque mine! 
nimium est. 
Nollem emptum, nollem; at conabor vendere 
pluris : 
Ut narrant, stultum stultior insequitur. 
Sed Davum video,—fur est nebuloque ; tacebo, 
Expedit hoc. Specimen contegi. D. Abibo. 
Crito, 
Salve! C. Et tu salve, Dave; 
Pamphilus intus ? [fille emere. 
D. Non! C. Vah! namque habeo quod volet 
D. Hem! taceas. Simo adest. C. Pereat! 
quidnam hic facit. D. Emit 
liydram Lerneam, semivirumque bovem. 
C. Somnium! D. At hoe verum est. C. Jubeo 
salvere Simonem. 
Talem hominem docto letor inesse choro. 
S. Mene ? quis hoc dixit tibi? C. Davus. 8, 
Dave, caveto. 
Tu, Crito, me noli, stultitiz arguere. 
C. Stultitie! bona verba, Simo! Si dicere 
pergas 
Que vis, que non vis, scilicet, accipies. 
Stultitie! S. Ignvscas; studiorum certior 
horum 
Esse volo: indoctum me piget esse senem. 
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Ausculta! nosti nihil! at te multa docebo? 

Hoc quod nunc spectas os, erat ante Chaos. 

S. Ante Chaos? C. Quidni? monumentum 
est orbis alius, 

Os preadamatici principis! S. Hem! valeas. _ 

Cc. Siste, Simo! SS. Satis est, sumus ipsi 
dutdxOoves, et gens 

Arcadica hac luna dicitur esse prior ; 

Ne tende ulterius. Preadamos nolo revelle 

De pulmone tibi tam veteres avias. _ 

C. Irascor rursus, quid fert tamen iste tu- 
multus ? " 

Cur tantum properat Mysis? Jf. Ohe! perii! 

O Crito, quid facies ? docti cessere Britanni, 

Plebs furit, et terram non violasse putat. 

Sacrum hic omne solum est. Peregrinus es, 
effuge. C. Quare? 

M. Diceris os misero surripuisse coquo. 

C. Quinque minis hoc emi! M. Emptum 
negat invida turba; 

I, fuge, ne pereas. C. Precipitabo moras. 

Vos omnes valeatis. 8. Abit. Quid, Dave, 
triumphas? y 

Quid rides? D. Veteres non amo S grey 

Hoc curo quod adest. 8S. Quid si puerilla 
nobis 

Sint cure? quid si nomine letor avi? 

Si nato indulgere velim, teneroque nepoti ? 

Num vis natalem concelebrare diem! 

D.Vellem. S. Age, nam jubeo. D. O noster 
Simo, jure vocaris 

Vir bonus et sapiens ; sit tibi justus honos. 

Vive avus atque atavus! vere gaudebimus 


omnes, : 
Nos veré letos efficit hecce dies.”’ 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


The following distribution of medals 
took place at the Anniversary Meeting on 
the 30th Nov.—One of the royal medals 
was awarded to Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. V.P.R.S., for his paper, entitled, 
“* On the Chemical Action of Rays of the 
Solar Spectrum, on preparations of Silver 
and other substances, both metallic and 
non-metallic, and on some Photogenic 
Processes,” published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1840. The other royal 
medal was awarded to Charles Wheat- 
stone, Esq. F.R.S., for his paper, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Contributions to the Physiology of 
Vision,’’ published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 183¢. The Rumford 
medal was awarded to M. Biot, of Paris, 
For. Mem. R.S., for his researches in 
and connected with the Circular Polariza- 
tion of Light. The Copley Medal for the 
present year was awarded to Prof. Liebeg, 
For. Mem. R. S. for his discoveries in 
Organic Chemistry, and particularly for 
his developement of the composition and 
theory of organic radicles. Another Cop- 
ley medal was awarded to M. Sturm, of 
Paris, For. Mem. R.S., for his ‘ Mémoire 
sur la Résolution des Equations Numé- 
riques,’ published in the Mémoires des 
Savans Etrangers for 1835. 

The New Council is as follows : 

Preident.—The Marquess of North- 
ampton. V. P. & Treasurer—Sir John 
William Lubbock, Bart. M.A. Secreta- 
ries—Peter Mark Roget, M.D.; Samuel 
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Hunter Christie, Esq., M.A. Foreign 
Secretary—John Frederick Daniell, Esq. 
Other Members of the Council—George 
Biddell Airy, Esq. M.A., A.R.; Sir John 
Barrow, Bart. V.P.; Thomas Bell, Esq. ; 
William Thomas Brande, Esq.; Richard 
Bright, M.D.; Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Bart.; The Earl of Burlington, V.P.; 
Bryan Donkin, Esq.; William Henry 
Fitton, M.D.; Edward Forster, Esq. ; 
The Very Rev. George Peacock, D.D., 
V.P.; Richard Phillips, Esq.; The Rev. 
Baden Powell ; Major Edward Sabine, 
R.A., V.P.; Lieut.-Col. William H. 
Sykes; Rev. Robert Willis, M.A. The 
Fellows whose names are printed in Italics 
were not Members of the last Council. 





BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. The Anniversary Meeting 
was held, J. E. Gray, esq. President, in 
the chair.—The Report of the Council 
stated the number of members elected 
during the past session to be 23, making 
the total members of the society 128. The 
Report of the Curator announced the 
British Herbarium to contain 1155 spe- 
cies, including 20,022 specimens, which 
are in the course of arrangement to be dis- 
tributed, in January next, to those con- 
tributing members (in proportion to their 
contributions) who are desirous of com- 
pleting their several herbaria. The fo- 
reign specimens which have been pre- 
sented to the Society by Dr. Von Martius, 
Dr. Gavin Watson, Dr. Krauss, and 
others, amount to between 13,000 and 
14,000. The Reports were unanimously 
adopted.—The ballot for the Council for 
the ensuing year returned Mr. J. E, Gray 
(re-elected) as President, who thereupon 
nominated Mr. J. G. Children and Mr. 


_ Hewett C. Watson, Vice-Presidents; Mr. 


J. Reynolds and Mr. D. Cooper were re- 
elected Treasurer and Curator; and Messrs. 
Samson and Woodward were appointed 
Assistants to the Curator. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
The Council of this Institution have 
awarded the following Telford Premiums : 
—.A medal in gold to Josiah Parkes, M. 
Inst. C. E., for his two papers ‘On 
Steam Boilers,’ and ‘‘ On Steam En- 
gines, principally with reference to their 
consumption of steam and fuel.” A me- 
dal in silver, &c. to James Leslie, M. Inst, 
C.E., for his ‘‘ Account of the Works of 
Dundee Harbour,’’ with plans and draw- 
ings of the works and the machinery em- 
ployed there. A medal in silver, &c. to 
Robert Mallet, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his 
paper *‘ On the Corrosion of Cast and 
Wrought Iron in water.’’ A medal in 
bronze, &c, to Charles Bourns, Assoc. 
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Inst. C.E., for his paper ‘‘ On Setting 
out Railway Curves.’’ A medal in bronze, 
&c. to Henry Chapman, Grad. Inst. C.E., 
for his ‘* Description and Drawings of a 
Machine for describing the Profile of a 
Road.’’ A medal in bronze, &c. to Henry 
Renton, Grad. Inst. C.E., for his ‘‘ De- 
scription and Drawing of a Self-acting 
Wasteboard on the River Ouse.” Books 
of the value of five guineas, to Eugenius 
Birch, Grad. Inst. C.E., for his ‘‘ Draw- 
ings and Description of the Machine for 
Sewing Flat Ropes, in use at Huddart’s 
Rope Manufactory.’’ Books of the value 
of two guineas, to T. J. Maude, Grad. 
Inst. C.E., for his ‘* Account of the Re- 
pairs and Alterations made in the Con- 
struction of Menai Bridge, in consequence 
of the gale of January 7th, 1839.” 
Books of the value of two guineas, to An- 
drew Burn, Grad. Inst. C.E., for his 
drawings of a ‘* Proposed Suspension 
Bridge over the Haslar Lake.” 





The Polytechnic and Adelaide Galleries 
have re-opened for the season. The old 
attractions of each remain in full force, 
with various accessions. The Polytechnic 
Institution has largely increased its re- 
sources—added no less than seven rooms, 
and a second theatre for experiments. 
Among the recent additions to its models, 
Hall’s hydraulic belt, a steam-engine 
on an improved principle, and a model of 
the Undercliff, Isle of Wight, must be 
mentioned: among its works of art, copies 
on glass of pictures by Danby and Mar- 
tin; the porcelain Table des Marechaux, 
painted for Napoleon ; and a porphyry 
table, manufactured in Sweden, and va- 
lued at 3,000/. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT. ARCHITECTS, 

Dec. 9. The first meeting of the ses- 
sion was held at the rooms in Lower 
Grosvenor-street, Earl de Grey, the Pre- 
sident, in the chair; who, in some well 
expressed observations, declared the plea- 
sure he experienced at the prosperous 
state of the Institute, and the valuable 
additions to its portfolio; and invited 
the assistance of the younger members to 
contribute drawings and measurements of 
celebrated works of art. 

Drawings and plans of a palace in the 
north of Europe, were presented by C. 
Tottie, Esq.; and others, of an old man- 
sion-house, now existing in England, sup- 
posed to have been built by Inigo Jones, 
prior to the erection of the Banqueting- 
house, Whitehall, were exhibited, accom- 
panied with a descriptive letter from C. J. 
Richardson, Esq. 

A very interesting paper was read by 
Mr. Poynder, illustrative of some draw- 
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ings of Gothic architecture, showing that 
several of the complications of that beau- 
tiful order, which have usually been con- 
sidered unnecessary, were clearly designed 
by the early architects and masons as in- 
creasing the stability of the structure. 

Specimens of Potts’s newly invented 
Rail Moulding, for the better hanging of 
pictures, were laid before the meeting, 
and explained by Mr. Nottingham ; the 
simplicity, strength, and elegant combi- 
nation of which, as an architectural cor- 
nice moulding, was much admired and 
approved. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 2. A paper was read by Mr. M. H. 
Estcourt, of Exeter College, on St. Giles’s 
Church, Oxford, illustrated by a number 
of drawings and engravings. This Church 
was principally built by Saint Hugh, Bp. 
of Lincoln, about the year 1200, and is a 
valuable specimen of the early lancet, 
and the transition from the Norman style. 
The north aisle and the chapel at the east 
end of the south aisle (now the Vestry) 
are particularly worthy of attention. The 
east window of this chapel has been beau- 
tifully restored by Mr. Grimsley, under 
the directions of Mr. Derick. A draw. 
ing of the proposed new east window of 
the chancel was also shown; it is very 
similar to the curious original east window 
of the chancel of St. Mary Magdalen 
Church, consisting of three lancet lights 
under one arch, which is considered as 
the form best suited for stained glass. 
The window in the tower is another cu- 
rious specimen, being a very early exam- 
ple of an opening in the head of the win- 
dow, on which the late Mr. Froude has 
left an essay, showing the origin of Gothic 
tracery, which was read to the meeting. 
A sketch of a still earlier window of Nor- 
man character, round headed, with a 
small circular opening in the head, was 
shown by Mr. Simpson. 

Some extracts translated from the first 
chapter of the Rationale of Durandus, on 
the symbolical meanings attached to the 
different parts of a Church, were read by 
Mr. Simpson, of Oriel College. These 
views, which would be called fanciful at 
the present day, become interesting and 
important from the fact of the work be- 
ing written previously to the year 1984, 
and having always been considered a work 
of authority in the Church. It is, there- 
fore, more than probable that the archi- 
tects of our Gothic Cathedrals and 
Churches had such objects in their minds 
when forming their designs. 

Professor Sewell made some remarks 
on the peculiarities of the Churches of 
Ireland. 
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CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 5. The President announced that 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
Chancellor, and Lord Lyndhurst, High 
Steward of the University, had kindly 
consented to become respectively Patron 
and Vice-Patron of the Society. Thirty- 
three new members having been elected, 
a paper was read by M. H. Bloxam, of 
Rugby, Esq. on the tower of St. Bene- 
dict’s, in Cambridge, in which he de- 
scribed the departments of Saxon work 
which have been revealed by its uncoat- 
ing, and compared it with the tower of 
Lavendon Church, Bedfordshire, and 
others of the same date. 

A paper was next read from W. C. 
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Lukis, Esq. B.A. Trin. Coll. on the 
churches of Guernsey, particularly the 
chapel of St. Apolline, in which he en- 
deavoured to show, as well from the rude- 
ness of the architecture, as from the 
known date of certain churches in the 
same island, founded subsequently to 
this chapel, that its erection must be car- 
ried back to the eighth or ninth century. 

C. Colson, Esq. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, read a short account of Little 
Gedding Church, which was erected by 
Nicholas Ferrars. 

S. Charles, Esq. of Trinity College, 
described the sepulchral brasses yet re- 
maining in Cambridge, of which he pre- 
sented impressions. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Nov. 19. The Society reassembled for 
the Season. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
Vance, descriptive of some ruins excava- 
ted at Crendi, in Malta. 

Mr. Corner presented a sketch of the 
Norman wheel-window, found at the Tem- 
ple church, which is engraved in our pre- 
sent Magazine. 

Nov. 26. Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

John Lee, esq. LL.D. exhibited a 
stone, purchased by him at Aleppo, carv- 
ed on its six sides in intaglio, evidently in- 
tended for casting ornaments in metal, 
perhaps for cannon. The designs are of 
the cinquecento taste. Casts were pre- 
sented for the Society’s museum. 

Charles Spence, esq. of Rochester 
exhibited the sepulchral brass of Tho- 
mas Cod, fully described in our last num- 
ber, p. 611. ‘ 

The reading of Mr. Vance’s descrip- 
tion of the ruins in Malta was concluded. 

Dec. 3. Mr. Hamilton, V.P. Sir John 
Rennie, of Whitehall Place, and John 
Noble, esq. of Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. 

J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an old account of the confiscation 
of the estates of Roger Bigot, Earl of 
Norfolk, and the descent of the estates 
and earldom of Norfolk to the family of 
Mowbray. 

C. R. Smith, esq. F.S.A. furnished a 
description of a very curious ouche, or 
brooch, in his possession, found in dig- 
ging a sewer in Thames Street, nearly 
opposite Dowgate Lane ; in. the centre is 
a crowned head, of which all the lines are 
shewn by a fine gold thread, the interme- 
diate spaces being filled with enamel, and 
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surrounded by a border of filagree in gold, 
with four pearls. It was very difficult to 
guess at the age of this gem by any com. 
parison, as it is almost sui generis, but 
Mr. Smith considered it to be Saxon, of 
English workmanship, from a Byzantine 
model. 

Dec. 10. Mr. Hamilton in the chair.— 
Matthew Davenport Hill, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Hampstead, one of her 
Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

A letter was read from Mr. Robert 
Fitch, describing the discovery of the re- 
mains of Sir Thomas Browne in the 
church of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, 
together with an impression of the coffin- 
plate, which bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Amplissimus Vir 
D’ns Thomas Browne Miles, Medicine 
Dr. Annos Natus 77. Denatus 19 Die 
mensis Octobris Anno D’nj 1682 hoc 
loculo indormiens Corporis Spagy- 
rict pulvere plumbum in aurum 
Convertit. 

The coffin, which the inscription so 
quaintly describes as converted into gold, 
was found actually converted into car- 
bonate of lead, a transition unusual for a 
period so comparatively short as 160 
years. The bones were in good preserva- 
tion ; the forehead low, the head long, the 
brain copious, and the hair profuse. The 
colour of the last corresponded with the 
portrait of the learned physician which is 
preserved in the vestry-room of the 
church. 

David Jardine, esq. communicated some 
observations upon two letters supposed to 
relate to the Gunpowder Plot, communi- 
cated last season by Mr. Bruce, and 
printed in the last part of the Archeolo- 
gia. Mr. Jardine argued, from the con- 
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tents of the first letter and the situation 
of the principal conspirators, that the 
date assigned to it, 12 Oct. 1605, could 
not be correct, and proposed to attribute 
it tothe year 1602. With reference to 
the second letter, one from Lord Mont- 
eagle, (which will be seen in our last num- 
ber, p. 632) Mr. Jardine shewed that Bath 
was much resorted to by the principal Ro- 
man Catholics during thereigns of Elizabeth 
and James, many of them having resi- 
dences there ; and, arguing from that cir- 
cumstance, and the total absence of a 
date in the letter referred to, he con- 
tended that, although it was possible that 
the letter might refer to the Gunpowder 
Plot, there was no evidence to show that 
it did so, any more than that it referred 
to one of the other plots in which the 
same parties were acknowledged to have 
been engaged, or, in fact, that it was not 
a mere friendly invitation to the principal 
conspirator to visit Bath, expressed in 
high-flown language, but not referring to 
any plot whatever. 

Dec. 17. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Mr. Feister exhibited an antique bronze 
figure of a horse’s head. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a paper descriptive of a MS. trea- 
tise on Grammar, Astrology, and Medi- 
cine, preserved among the MSS. at Lose- 
ley House, Surrey, which had apparently 
been compiled bya monk of the 15th cen- 
tury. He remarked on the superstitious 
belief in planetary influence, which for so 
many ages regulated the practice of an- 
cient physicians. Chaucer’s ‘* Doctour 
of Physike,” he observed, was well 
grounded ‘‘ in astronomie;’’ and he 
showed that the same opinions, as to 
starry rulers of disease, continued to a 
very late period ; even in our times, Vin- 
cent Wing’s Almanac designated the parts 
of the body which were daily affected by 
the planets. He also quoted some re- 
markable and ridiculous instances of an- 
cient quackery ; and particularly alluded 
to certain of Lord Audley’s prescriptions 
for Mr. Secretary Cecil, afterwards the 
great Lord Burghley, which are preserved 
in her Majesty’s State Paper Office, and 
have been printed by Mr. Tytler, in his 
‘* Tilustrations of the Times of Edward 
Vi” 

Mr. Halliwell communicated a contem- 
porary note of some events in the reign 
of Henry VIII. from the Harl. MSS. 
No. 6047. 

Dec. 24. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: George Alexan- 
der, esq., architect, of Adam Street, Adel- 
phi; James Stoughton Money, esq., of 
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Whetham House, Wilts ; James Comer- 
ford, esq. of St. Andrew’s Place, Re- 
gent’s Park; the Rev. William Jenkins 
Rees, M.A. Rector of Cascob, co. Rad- 
nor, editor of the Liber Landavensis ; 
and the Rev. George Cockaine Tomlin- 
son, of Great Staughton, Huntingdon- 
shire. 

Read, a paper by Mr. Halliwell on 
the proper interpretation of the words 
dvo appovas in the celebrated disputed 
passage in the 8th book of the Republic 
of Plato, concerning the ap:Oyos of human 
generations. The writer stated that the 
interpretation of the words dvo dppovas 
by M. Vincent, in his explanation of this 
passage read before the French Insti- 
tute, was erroneous, inasmuch as M. Vin- 
cent doubled instead of multiplying the 
ratio by ten. Mr. H. then showed, from 
parallel passages in Jamblicus and other 
writers, that the word dpyoma was used 
by the philosophical writers in the sense 
of a cube; and he then proved that the 
ultimate result was composed of a double 
cube. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. communicated 
copies of three documents, addressed to 
the University of Cambridge by Kings 
James I. and Charles I. 

The meetings of the Society were ad- 
journed to the 14th of January. 





ROMANO-BRITISH DISCOVERIES. 

At the Roman villa at Bramham, Wilt- 
shire, the excavations have been conti- 
nued till the Baths were discovered and 
completely exposed to view. Four of 
these are in excellent preservation, consi- 
dering the many centuries they have been 
imbedded in the earth. They are paved 
with flat brick tiles, about a foot square, 
and lie four or five feet beneath the sur- 
face. Other interesting parts of the 
building have been brought to light. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
still continues the excavations of the Ro- 
man villa at Fescote, Bucks, on the farm 
of Mr. Roper. Many interesting disco- 
veries have been made, amongst which is 
a wooden spout or tube, which, when un- 
covered at the top, threw up water the 
height of several feet. Oak piles have 
also been taken out, the wood of which is 
perfectly sound. 

Some labourers digging a vault in 
Fordington churchyard, near Dorchester, 
close to the north wall of the church, 
found, immediately underneath the foun- 
dation of the wall, the remains of a horse 
with a bit in its mouth, a brass buckle, 
and other relics of the bridle. As this 
was the site of the burial ground of the 
Romano-British city of Durnovaria, it is 
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supposed that the animal was slain on the 
grave of some warrior of that ancient city. 
The bit is of iron, with cheek-rings of 
brass. The rings are in fine preservation, 
but the iron is greatly corroded. 

Mr. Rugg, of Lapwing farm, between 
Oakhill and Shepton Mallet, in digging 
over a tumulus, lately came to some 
stones, in removing which he discovered 
a few sepulchral urns, of very rude work- 
manship, containing bones and ashes. In 
digging further he discovered more, in all 
12 or 14. The farm is situated on what 
is called the Beacon, near some very ex- 
tensive ancient Roman entrenchments, 
called Masbury Camp, and there are seve- 
ral other tumuli near. 





As workmen were lately digging a new 
paint-pit at ZLlanlinna, near Amlwych, 
they discovered within three feet of the 
surface a stone urn or coffin, on opening 
which they found a human skeleton in 
a high state of preservation, measuring 
the extraordinary length of seven feet six 
inches. The skeleton throughout was 
quite proportional to its length, and in 
very perfect condition. The urn appears to 
have been made from the Aberdovey lime- 
stone, and had the appearance of being 
much corroded by time. From the rude 
nature of this urn, it seems probable that 
the body had been first laid in the grave, 
and limestone placed round its sides and 
on the top only, which, from the length of 
time they had lain under ground, had _ be- 
come cemented together. 

A few days ago, a farmer discovered in 
a bank in a bog, in the townland of Kin- 
nigo, near Armagh, a beautiful antique 
bulla. It is nearly the shape of a heart, 
and is made of fine gold. The back and 
front are without ornament, but the sides 
are covered with fine twisted wire, ending 
in loops at the top. Along with it he 
found a spear-head, having a socket and 
holes for rivets ; a celt, with socket and 
loop ; and two rings of cast brass, a large 
and a small one, linked together. They 
are all in high preservation, and have been 
added to the collection of Mr. Corry, Ar- 
magh. 

A silver seal, in fine preservation, has 
recently been found on the grounds of 


W. Brown, esq. at Monkton Butleigh, So- . 


merset, near the site of the Priory of St. 
Mary Magdalene. This relique is a pen- 
dant, having a female front face, deeply 
cut and of exquisite workmanship (pro- 
bably Italian); the legend encircling the 
head, ‘‘ Capvr Marte MAGDALENE.”’ 

An ancient stained glass window has 
been lately erected in the Church of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. It belonged 
formerly to a convent at Malines, and was 


executed about the latter part of the fif- 
teenth or beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The subject is “‘ The Genealogy of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ according to his 
human nature, as derived from Jesse, 
through the twelve kings of Judah pre- 
vious to the Babylonian captivity. In the 
centre of the lower part is the figure of 
Jesse seated; the roots of a vine are on 
his head ; on his right are Aaron and 
Esaias ; on his left, Moses and Elias. 


FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris.—Comité Historique des Arts 
et Monuments.—The second volume of 
the instructions of this Committee on the 
external architecture of ecclesiastical edi- 
fices has appeared, and completes this 
division of the subject. It is full of wood- 
cuts (some of which, however, are rather 
feeble in execution), and, together with 
the first volume, forms a complete manual 
or catechism of medizval architecture. It 
is understood to proceed from the pen of 
M. Albert Lenoir, and it fully sustains 
the character of learned research for which 
that gentleman is so deservedly known. 
Arrangements are making for the transla- 
tion and publication of these interesting 
volumes in England, by some of the Cor- 
responding Members of the Committee.— 
The ninth number of the Bulletin of the 
Committee, completing the transactions 
of the session of 1840, has also appeared. 
It terminates with the account of the sit- 
tings in June, the period at which the 
Committee adjourned till November, and, 
as usual, is full of details of high interest 
to the French antiquary. Numerous 
reports are contained in it from corre- 
spondents in all parts of France, showing 
the great utility of the Committee, in 
keeping a watch over acts of Vandalic 
mutilation, with which some of the most 
precious edifices of the country are from 
time to time threatened, and also demon- 
strating the extended love for, and cultiva- 
tion of, antiquarian knowledge, which, by 
means of the organization of this Com- 
mittee, and the efforts of its members, are 
beginning to prevail throughout the na- 
tion. It has been announced to the Com- 
mittee, that the Minister of Public Works 
was inclined to order the conventual 
church of the Abbey of St. Martin des 
Champs at Paris to be cut into two hori- 
zontally, to make new rooms for storing 
away old machinery. The applications on 
the subject made to the Minister of the In- 
terior, will, itis hoped, prevent his col- 
league from being allowed to injure in 
this manner one of the finest relics of the 
14th century remaining in the capital. 
This bulletin records the exertions of the 
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Committee to save the Hotel de la Tre- 
moille, in the Rue des Bourdonnais, at 
Paris, from total demolition: and one of 
the English corresponding members has 
devoted two months of the past summer 
in making accurate drawings and admea- 
surements of all the principal parts and 
details of that valuable edifice. It appears 
that all efforts, however, have been un- 
availing : the Government has refused to 
interfere; the Municipal Council, pre- 
vented by the opinion of one of its radical 
members, M. Arago, has refused to vote 
enough money to buy even the materials, 
and the whole of the chefs-d’euvre of 
sculpture with which it abounds will be 
converted into lime for building early next 
spring, unless some enlightened and liberal 
patron of arts and architecture intervenes, 
and purchases the parts that admit of 
transportation. The destruction of this 
edifice, in the capital itself, under the eyes 
of Government, and in the very teeth of 
the Committee, is a painful but striking 
instance of the damage which faction and 
political intrigue cause to art and science. 

The two first numbers of the Statistique 
Monumentale of Paris, executed by order 
of the Committee under the superintend - 
ence of M. Lenoir, are ready for publi- 
cation. They are on a very large scale, 
and are splendid specimens of French an- 
tiquarian skill. They contain the Roman 
antiquities of Paris, and the churches of 
Montmartre and St. Germain des Prés. 

The Church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois 
has now got ali its principal restorations 
completely terminated, and reflects great 
honour on the taste and ability of M. 
Lassus, under whose inspection, and 
from whose drawings, this difficult 
work has been effected. It now forms 
the best speciment of the flamboyant style 
in the capital. The woodwork of some of 
the chapels, and particularly of the Lady 
Chapel, which is all new, deserves parti- 
cular mention, it having been executed in 
all its mouldings and open tracery-work 
by machinery, according to the new pro- 
cess of M. Calas. The effect is admirable, 
and it has all the appearance of some of 
the best sculpture of the 15th century. 
The iron work, lock fronts, &c. have all 
been executed from the ancient patterns of 
what still exists in the church; and a 
marble font of the date of the Baptistery, 
in which it is placed, is not one of the 
least remarkable ornaments of the edifice. 
The British antiquary will be delighted 
with the careful respect for the architec- 
tural traditions of bygone days shown in 
the reparation of this church. 

The same architect (M. Lassus), con- 
jointly with M. Duban, M. Viollet Leduc, 
and M. Albert Lenoir, is charged with 
the restoration of the Sainte Chapelle in 
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the Palais de Justice. A sum of 160,000f, 
(£4,000) per annum is now finally allotted 
to the restoration of this invaluable relic 
of the 13th century, including its wonder- 
ful series of stained-glass windows, until 
the whole shall be completely terminated. 
The works will begin in the spring. 


Departments. 


AvuBrE.—M. Didron, Secretary to the 
Comité Historique des Arts et Monu- 
ments, during a late visit to Troyes, had 
the good fortune to preserve from destruc- 
tion the most ancient edifice of that city. 
It was the principal entrance to the castle 
of the Counts of Champagne, wherein the 
vassals used to perform homage to their 
Seigneur, and it is now the only relic re- 
maining of that monument. It was built 
at the end of the 11th century, with the 
circular arches of the epoch, and forms 
the first link of the highly interesting 
series of monuments for which Troyes is 
so remarkable, including the Church of 
the Magdalene, the Cathedral dedicated 
to St. Urban, s¢ven other churches, and 
the Hotel de Ville, built under Louis XIII. 
In July last the gateway of the old for- 
tress, with the land adjoining, was put up 
for sale ; but, on the representation of M. 
Didron to the Prefect of the Department, 
the land alone was sold, and the monu- 
ment kept by the town. <A place is to be 
formed round it. 

Catvapos.—In 1836 the Rector of 
Bénouville discovered several antiquities 
in that parish, beneath the soil near the road 
from La Délivrande to the ferry. A con- 
siderable number of tombs or sarcophagi 
have since been found at a foot or two 
beneath the surface, without any inscrip- 
tion. In them were discovered cuirasses, 
broaches or clasps of various dimensions, 
some exceedingly simple, the rest highly 
wrought, partly in bronze, partly in iron, 
and a few in silver. There were, besides, 
several very short swords, strong and ter- 
minating in a point ; some small earthen 
vases ; a thimble and needle in bronze; 
pincers, a stylet, several glass beads, the 
remains of a baldric, and a coin of Con- 
stantius. Upon the lids of some of the 
sarcophagi were found human skeletons 
with the faces turned downwards. To the 
foot of one of the sarcophagi was found a 
skeleton chained, and inside was the ske- 
leton of a warrior armed. Near these 
sarcophagi were found tombs dug in the 
rocks, in which were charcoal ashes, 
poniards, broken spears, lances, vases in 
glass and earthenware, several ornaments 
in bronze, a zodiac, a gold coin of one of 
the Merovingian Kings, Roman coins in 
bronze, rings of iron, and a small hand- 
mill.—Other searches carried on in the 
neighbourhood, where there seems to have 
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been a fortified station, have produced 
numerous human bones, a medal of one 
of the Antonines, &c. A memoir has 
been drawn up on this subject, and com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Normandy. 

The Abbé Desroches has published a 
most valuable History of Mont St. Mi- 
chel, and the ancient diocese of Avranche. 
It is in 2 vols 8vo. and is indispensable to 
the Norman antiquary. 

Grronpr.— M. Merimée, Inspector 
General of Historical Monuments, recom- 
mends the Palais Gallien at Bordeaux to 
the especial care of the authorities, and 
urges that it should be completely sepa- 
rated from the adjoining buildings.—He 
has also been to visit the Byzantine 
Church of St. Macaire, remarkable for 
its frescos and valuable architectural de- 
tails, as well as the Church of Loupine, 
the walls of Cadillac, and the remains of 
the magnificent Chateau of the Dukes of 
Epernon. 

The Fort du Ha, at Bordeaux, one of 
the oldest and most considerable of the 
municipal fortresses of France, has been 
lately demolished, in order to allow of a 
new Palais de Justice and prison being 
erected on its site. This fort had itself 
been constructed out of the remains of 
the wall, which, after the time of the 
Romans, had been erected round Bor- 
deaux; and this wall again had been 
formed out of the wrecks of Roman tombs, 
temples, and houses, that lined the high 
road leading from the city or the streets. 
The consequence has been that a consider- 
able quantity of fragments of altars, cippi, 
tombs, &c, have a second time come to 
light.—In making a well in the Rue De- 
vise St. Catharine, at Bordeaux, the work- 
men, at a little depth below the soil, came 
to some Roman statues, lying horizon- 
tally. These they cut through, left the 
portions not in their cutting sticking in 
the earth, and then walled them up, along 
with the rest of the well, where they will 
remain for future ages to exhume! A 
Roman column had formerly been found 
close to this spot. 

Inte ET Virarne.—An ancient canoe 
has recently been found in a marsh near 
St. James, in this department. In form it 
resembles the Canadian canoe, and is 
formed out of a single piece of oak. It 
is about 15 feet long, by 3 feet wide, and 
at the time of its discovery contained two 
skeletons. It is in perfect preservation, 
and was so near the surface that one of 
its extremities protruded from the ground. 
The river Beuvron runs through the marsh 
in which it was lying. 
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Lo1rs.—The fine Chateau of St. Vin- 
cent de Boisset, near Roanne, has been 
sold by the Duke de Cadore for 700,000f. 
to the Abbé Lacordaire, who intends to 
convert it into a house of religious in- 
struction. It is one of the grandest spe- 
cimens of the early part of the last cen- 
tury: and the pannels of the principal 
apartments are most exquisitely painted. 

Lorre Inrert1EuRE.— At La Mothe 
Saint Heraye some recent excavations in 
a tumulus have exposed to view a gallery 
and cave, formed by nine stones placed 
upright, which support an enormous slab, 
more than 24 feet long. The interior of 
the cave was filled with human skeletons 
and bones, The head of each skeleton 
touched the side of the cave, and by each 
were placed vases of baked earth that had 
contained provisions, intended for the de- 
funct in the other world. Some nuts and 
acorns were found quite entire in these 
vases. Two axe-heads and two flint knives, 
with some other small cutting instruments, 
were found, as well as two necklaces, one 
of which was made of shells, the other of 
baked earth; several boar’s tusks, the 
bone of a dog, and some fragments of an 
earthern plate, with rudely traced designs. 
Of the vases near the skeletons four were 
in good preservation, and one of these is 
supposed to be the cup of a Druid. The 
tumulus is about 200 feet in circum- 
ference, and 18 feet high. 

Maine et Lorre.—In one of the halls 
of the Bishop’s palace at Angers, built by 
one of the Counts of Anjou, M. Schmidt, 
Inspector General of cathedrals and reli- 
gious edifices, having ordered some plas- 
ter work to be removed from the walls, 
has discovered a fine series of circular- 
headed windows, the architraves resting 
on small shafts, and in the best style of 
the llth century. The hall is about 70 
feet by 20 feet, and should be visited by 
whoever passes through Angers. This 
district is one of the most remarkable in 
France, not only for the monuments it 
contains, but also for the enlightened taste 
and public spirit of the principal inhabit- 
ants, who have not only formed a very 
excellent museum of medizeval antiquities 
at Angers, but have also done all in their 
power to prevent the degradation of the 
remains of the middle ages scattered over 
the surface of the country. 

Norp.—The ancient Church of Ver- 
linghem has been entirely destroyed by fire. 

Sere InrerreuRE.—The Church of 
Bourdun, near Rouen, has, to use the 
energetic language of an antiquary of 
that city, just been given over to * l’ig- 
noble balai des badigonneurs.”’ 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The Prince de Joinville arrived on the 
30th November at Cherbourg, with the 
remains of the Emperor Napoleon, which 
were disinterred at St. Helena on the 
15th of October. It appears, by the re- 
ports of the French and English Com- 
missioners, that they, on that day, ar- 
rived at the place called Napoleon’s Val- 
ley, in St. Helena, where they found the 
tomb guarded by a detachment of the 91st 
regiment of English infantry. They 
commenced operations at midnight, and 
began by removing the iron railing which 
surrounded the tomb; they then remoyed 
three ranges of masonry, and came toa 
vault eleven feet deep, nearly filled with 
clay ; a bed of Roman cement then pre- 
sented itself, and underneath was another 
bed, ten feet deep, bound together with 
bands of iron. A covering of masonry 
was then discovered five feet deep, form- 
ing the covering of the sarcophagus. The 
external coflin was found perfect; and on 
opening the third by the doctor, the body 
of Bonaparte was exposed to view. His 
features were so little changed that his 
face was recognised by those who had 
known him when alive ; and the uniform, 
the orders, and the hat, which had been 
buried with him, were very little changed. 
The coffin was then closed, and haying 
been placed on a funeral car, the corners 
of the pall were held by Lieut.-General 
Count Bertrand, Lieut.-General Baron 
Gourgaud, Baron Las Cases, &c. Minute 
guns were fired during the procession. 
The Governor then delivered the body to 
the Prince, who had it conveyed on 
board the Belle Poule with royal ho- 
nours, viz. the firing of salutes and man- 
ing the yards. On the following day a 
funeral service was performed, and the 
body was then lowered between decks. 
On the 18th of October the Belle Poule 
and her companion, the Favourite, set 
sail for France. 

Bonaparte’s remains were removed 
from Cherbourg to the church of the 
Invalides in Paris, on Tuesday Dec, 15. 
The funeral procession was splendid, the 
coffin being conveyed on a car, and the 
number of people assembled is stated to 
have been 500,000. The King and the 
royal family attended at the ceremony, 


and 60,000 National Guards were in 
attendance. All passed off peaceably. 

Christina, the Dowager Queen of 
Spain, has visited Louis-Philipe at Fon- 
tainebleau, where she received an affec- 
tionate welcome. Her aunt, the Queen 
of the French, presented her to the 
Duchess de Nemours and the Princess 
Clementine. She has now, we under- 
stand, left France for Italy. 

SYRIA. 

The celebrated sea-port of Palestine, 
St. Jean d’Acre, was taken by the allies, 
on the 3d of November. It appears that 
Col. Smith, who commands the forces in 
Syria, directed Omar Bey, with 2,000 
Turks, to advance on Tyre, and occupy 
the passes to the northward of Acre ; in 
the mean time Admiral Sir Robert Stop- 
ford sailed from Beyrout Roads, having 
on board 3000 Turks, and detachments of 
English artillery and sappers. The forces 
and fleet arrived off Acre at the same 
hour. At two o’clock p.m. a tremen- 
dous cannonade took place, which was 
muintained without intermission for some 
hours ; the steamers lying outside throw- 
ing, with astonishing rapidity, their shells 
over the ships into the fortification. 
During the bombardment the arsepal and 
magazine blew up, annibilating upw ards 
of 1,200 of the enemy, forming two en- 
tire regiments, who were drawn up on 
the ramparts. A sensation was felt on 
board the ships similar to that of an 
earthquake. Every living creature within 
the area of 60,000 square yards ceased 
to exist. At two o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning a boat arrived from Acre, 
to announce that the remainder of the 
garrison were leaving the place, and 
as soon as the sun rose, the British, 
Austrian, and Turkish flags were seen 
waving on the citadel. ‘The town was 
found to be one mass of ruins—the bat- 
teries and houses riddled all over—the 
killed and wounded lying about in all 
directions. The defence of the place 
was entrusted to a Pole, who lost his 
arm, and is among the prisoners, which 
amount to more than 3,000 men. The 
slain are estimated at 2,500, and those 
who fled exceed 1,000; but the latter 
were hourly being brought in by the 
mountaineers, who dash on horseback 
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into the town by hundreds, seizing car- 
bines and cartridges, then fly to the 
mountain passes, to intercept the fugi- 
tives. The loss of Lieut. Le Mesurier, 
of the Talbot, is much regretted. In 
this attack, 17 were killed and 36 wounded 
on board the fleet. The Turkish troops 
were landed to garrison Acre, where a 
vast quantity of stores and materiel were 
found : there is also a park of artillery of 
200 guns in first rate order, and a large 
sum in specie. Col. Smith remarks, 
that the moral influence that will result 
from the surrender of this formidable for- 
tress is incalculable to the cause in which 
the allies are engaged. The town con- 
tained near 20,000 inhabitants. Three 
days after the capture of the fortress a 
powder magazine unfortunately blew up, 
by which accident nearly three hundred 
persons, principally natives, were killed 
and wounded. 

By accounts from Alexandria, dated 
Noy. 26, it appears that the Egyptian 
question is probably settled. Mehemet 
Ali has expressed his entire submission to 
the Sultan, and full assent to the demands 
of the British Admiral. The Turkish 
fleet is to be immediately restored to the 
Sultan, and the hereditary government of 
Iigypt secured to Mehemet Ali. Syria 
is to be abandoned, and other arrange- 
ments are instantly to be entered into. 

CHINA, 

Highly interesting intelligence has 
been received from Admiral Elliot and 
Commodore Sir John Bremer, the officers 
commanding the expedition against China, 

The forts and junks at Amoy have 
been destroyed. The city and island of 
Chusan were captured on the Sth of July, 
by Brig.-Gen. Burrell, after a very slight 
resistance. ‘The latter was appointed 
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Governor, and steps were taken to render 
it permanently a British possession, 
Chusan is on the Chinese coast, and its 
capital, a walled city six miles in circum- 
ference, is named Ting-hae-heen. The 
great advantage of taking this place is, 
that it enables the Admiral to stop the 
enormous trade which is carried on by the 
rivers and ports, which he has placed un- 
der blockade. ‘The mandarins along the 
coast showed no decided hostility .o the 
English, yet none of them could be pre- 
vailed upon to carry Lord Palmerston’s 
letter to the Emperor, as they declared 
the certain penalty would be instant 
death. Three magazines, containing gun- 
powder, shot, matchlocks, swords, bows 
and arrows, steel helmets, uniform, cloth- 
ing, &c. have been taken at Chusan. The 
cannon are all small, ranging from two to 
nine pounders, The Chinese had about 
25 men killed, and their admiral is also 
said to be wounded. The English troops 
escaped without any loss. 
EASL INDIES. 

Accounts have been received from 
India, which state that Dost Mahomed 
had been defeated on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, on the northern froatier, by a small 
force under Brigadier Dennie; and the 
inhabitants of Affghanistan have, there- 
fore, not risen up in arms against us, as 
they would have done had the scales of 
victory been inclined the other way. The 
enemy were 10,000 strong, and left 500 
men dead on the field, together with all 
their baggage, &c. Dost Mahomed fled, 
seriously wounded. Sinde was tranquil ; 
and Capt. Brown had evacuated the fort 
of Kahun by treaty with the Murrees. It 
appears that the Asiatic scourge, the cho- 
lera, had re-appeared at Candy. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Queen, having recovered from her 
accouchement, is gone with her Royal 
Consort to Windsor Castle. Mrs. Kemp- 
thorne, the widow of the late Rector of 
St. Michael's, Gloucester, has been ap- 
pointed, by her Majesty’s direction, Su- 
perintendent of the Royal Nursery. 

Regimental Schoolmistresses. — Her 
Majesty has signed a warrant for the ap- 
pointment of a schoolmistress to every 
regiment of cavalry, and every regiment, 
battalion, or depot of infantry. Her du- 
ties will be, to instruct the female children 
of soldiers in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and plain needle-work., For this she is 
to receive a salary of 20/, a-year, or where 
a regiment of infantry is on detached ser- 


vice, or in depot, at the rate of 37. a com- 
pany. Wherever it is possible, it is in- 
tended that this situation shall be held by 
the wife of a non-commissioned officer of 
the regiment to which she is appointed. 
Workmen have been employed in ef- 
fecting a great improvement to the en- 
trance of the court-yard of St. James's 
Palace. ‘The awkward building which 
has for many years projected from the 
wall of the residence of the King of Han- 
over into Cleveland row, generally known 
as the ‘ suttling house” for the military 
on duty in the Palace, is now razed to 
the ground, which will afford a much 
better entrance to the Park through the 
Palace-yard, Another great improve- 
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ment has been made by erecting a new 
frontage to the house of the Dowager 
Marehioness of Westmeath, which over- 
looks the Colour-yard ; the whole of that 
side of the quadrangle has been re-erected, 
and is now in keeping with other parts 
of the building. 

The Royal Exchange.—The workmen 
engaged in removing the foundation of 
this building have found it necessary to 
have recourse to explosions by gunpowder. 
Several portions of figures, supposed to 
have belonged to the original statues 
which were damaged when the Royal 
Exchange was first burnt, have been dis- 
covered in the old foundation, where they 
appear to have been used along with the 
other materials. The gilt surface repre- 
senting armour has prevented the adhe- 
sion of the mortar, and the remnants of 
the specimens are comparatively perfect. 
They will be added to the newly-formed 
collection of antiquities at Guildhall. 
Application is intended to be made for an 
act of Parliament in order to remove the 
remainder of the church of St. Bene’t 
Finck for the contemplated improve- 
ments. 

A bill is prepared for the sanction of 
parliament to construct a new street or 
way from the west end of Newgate-street 
and the Old Bailey to the end of Fetter- 
lane, whereby the dangerous declivities of 
the present lines by Holborn and Snow- 
hills are avoided. It is to be called Victo- 
ria-street, and will, at its beginning, inter- 
sect Green Arbour-court, Braziers’-build- 
ings, and Castle-strect, on the eastern 
side of Farringdon-street, and will be 
connected to the western side by a bold 
and splendid viaduct of one arch of con- 
siderable architectural beauty. ‘The line 
will then continue westward, crossing 
Shoe-lane, Thavies-inn, and Bartlett’s- 
buildings, where it will make a curve to 
the northward, and occasion the removal 
of some houses at the end of Fetter-lane, 
to bring it upon a level with the top of 
Holborn-hill. 

Whitby Abbey.—The several parts of 
this interesting ruin have lately been re- 
paired; of which it may be said that time 
has brought it precisely to what it should 
remain; and that, a single feature further 
allowed to perish, the effect now so pic- 
turesque would be marred or destroyed. 
In 1830, when the tower fell, the regret 
was general ; but it is new acknowledged, 
that, from the loss of that low square mass 
in the centre, a finer composition in the 
view is obtained, particularly from the 
south, the transept on the north or further 
side, previously hidden by the tower, being 
now open from the interior, so that with 
its tall lights and pinnacles it is traceable 
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in the distance from the foundations, with 
the areades and stories of the choir. 
NEW CHURCHES, 

The church which has been erected at 
Bickleigh, co. Devon, through the muni- 
ficence of Sir R. Lopes, Bart., is in the 
Gothic style, composed of anave and two 
aisles, with a chancel extending eastward, 
and a vestry leading from the same at the 
end of the south aisle. The whole 
breadth is divided by two rows of columns 
and arches of granite; the principals of 
the roof, which spring from stone cor- 
bels, and all other timbers of the roof, 
remain the natural colour of the wood, 
as frequently seen in our old Churches. 
The sittings are made of solid oak ; those 
in the nave being in the old style of em 
seats, with handsomely carved ends ; while 
those in the aisles are in close pews. 
There are no galleries, but rising seats for 
the choir are placed at the west end. A 
noble arch, of considerable height, lays 
open the extreme length from the altar 
window, which is of stained glass, from a 
design by Mr. Fowler, and executed in 
London ; right and left, at the head of 
the window, are the arms of Sir Ralph 
Lopes and those of the See; in the cen- 
tre the Royal arms richly emblazoned ; 
the under compartments are formed into 
gothic foliage and tracery; and at the 
base there is an inscription on a band, 
bearing the date of the restoration of the 
Church, and the name of Sir Ralph 
Lopes, as the donor. The altar-piece, 
altar-table, and the pulpit and stairs to 
the same, are all of stone, beautifully 
carved, and otherwise enriched; these 
were executed by- Mr. Samuel Knight, 
of Exeter, whose kill has been previously 
shown at Honiton new church, and 
other ecclesiastical edifices. ‘The build- 
ers were Messrs. Marshall and Nicholas, 
of Plymouth. 

Oct. 15, was opened for public worship 
the new Church at Ponthewyndd, a ham- 
let in the parish of Pontypool, the scene 
of the Chartist outbreak of last year. 
This is the 64th church or chapel which 
owes its rise to the fostering encourage- 
ment of the Church Pastoral Aid So- 
ciety. 

Oct. 22. A new Church at Iping, 
Sussex, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Chichester. It has been erected in 
the Gothic style, by Mercer, of Mid- 
hurst. 

Oct. 27. The Bishop of Rochester 
consecrated the church dedicated to the 
Holy ‘Trinity, at Sunning-hill Dale, in 
the parish of Old Windsor; the first 
stone of which was laid by her late Royal 
Highness the Princess Augusta in Sept. 
1839. The architectural style is strictly 
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Lombardic ; and it is the first erected in 
this style in England. The whole ex- 
pense of the building (about 13007.) and 
the sum for its endowment (1900/.) have 
been raised by voluntary contributions. 
It contains nearly 400 sittings, about half 
of which are free. The patronage is in 
the diocesan, the Bishop of Oxford. 
James Stewart, esq. of Sunning-hill 
Dale, most liberally subscribed 500 
guineas towards the expenses of the 
building, besides presenting the commu- 
nion plate, and giving 10/. annually to- 
wards the endowment. The Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests gave 200/., the 
Queen 100/., his late Majesty 100/., and 
the Queen Dowager 30/. The parish of 
Old Windsor (containing a scattered, but 
numerous population) is 10 miles in 
length. The new Church is upwards of 
six miles from the old parish church, and 
will be useful to portions of the parishes 
of Chobham, Egham, and Windlesham. 

On the same day, the consecration took 
place of St. Matthew’s, the first of the 
ten new churches proposed to be erected 
within the limits of the borough of Bir- 
minyham. It is a very plain but elegant 
structure, and was designed by Mr. Tho- 
mas, of Leamington, who liberally pre- 
sented the committee with a window of 
stained glass. The church contains up- 
wards of 1000 sittings, including about 
400 free seats. 

The new Church at Derry-hill, near 
Calne, was consecrated on the same day 
by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. The 
Marquess of Lansdowne and other land- 
owners have contributed very liberally to 
the undertaking, assisted by grants from 
the Church Building Society, and the 
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Diocesan Church Building Association, 
At the close of the ceremony, a liberal 
collection was made towards building a 
residence for the Minister. 

Oct. 28. The Church of the Holy 
Trinity, at Stratford-upon-Avon, was re- 
opened for Divine Service, after its 
recent renovation under the superintend- 
ent of Mr. Egginton, Architect, of 
Worcester, who had previously exercised 
his taste in the improvements of the 
chancel, where the ashes of Shakspere 
repose. The church has been entirely 
re-pewed with oak, carved in the Gothic 
style, the fronts of the two galleries, 
each extending the whole length of the 
body of the church, presenting, in open 
Gothic carved-work, an exceedingly light 
and beautiful appearance. The pulpit 
and reading-desk, placed side by side, 
near the venerable arch that opens into 
the chancel, are finished like stonework 
of pure white. One of the great im- 
provements is the increase of sittings, 
the number of additional seats being 550, 
affording, altogether, accommodation for 


,340. 

Nov. 18. A new Chapel at Holywell, 
in the parish of Guilsborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of the Diocese, and a collection was made 
of 5307. 6s. 1lid. as the commencement 
of a fund for endowment. The Chapel 
has been erected under the auspices of 
Mr. Watson, and Mr. Kempthorne was 
the architect. The whole height of the 
building is 70 feet, including the bell 
tower; the breadth 30 feet inside, the 
length 67 feet, including the chancel; 
and the roof is of massive oak in the 
ancient style. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Nov. 17. Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. (late 
Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos Ayres,) and Ste- 

hen Henry Sulivan, esq. (now Secretary of 

‘gation at Munich,) to proceed to Naples as 
her Majesty’s Commissioners, to liquidate 
certain claims of her Majesty’s subjects 
against the Sicilian government arising out of 
the late Sulphur Monopoly. 

Nov. 21. John Trenchard Pickard, of Pox- 
well, Dorset, D.C. L. (in compliance with the 
last will of his maternal great-uncle, John 
Trenchard, of Poxwell, esq.) to take the name 
of Trenchard only, and bear the arms of 
Trenchard quarterly with those of his own 
family. ’ Mi 

Nov. 30. Sir A.M. Downie, M.D. (Physician 
to her Majesty’s Legation at Frankfort,) to be 
one of the Physicians to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. : 

Dec. 4. Commodore Charles Napier to be 
K.C.B. 

Dec.7. Sir George Rose, Knt. to be one of 
the Masters in Ordinary of the High Court of 
Chancery, vice Lord Henley. 

ll 


Dec. 9. Master Herbert Lowther Wilson to 
be Page of Honour to her Majesty. 
Dec. 11. Colonel William Wylde, R.A. to be 


-B. 

Dec. 14. John Hamilton, Earl of Stair, to be 
Keeper of the Seal appointed by the Treaty of 
Union to be made use of in place of the Great 
Seal of Scotland. 

Dec.15. 7th Light Dragoons, Capt. T. E. 
Campbell to be Major.—35th Foot, Major 
B. F. D. Wilson to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. 
John Gordon to be Major.—36th Foot, Capt.C, 
Ashmore to be Major.—Brevet Capt. C. Jones, 
5th Foot, and Capt. P. Browne, 25th Foot, to 
be Majors in the army; brevet Lt.-Colonels 
J. N.Colquhoun, R. A. & R. C. Alderson, R. E. 
to have the local rank of Lieut.-Colonel on a 
particular service.—To have the local and tem- 
porary rank of Major, on a particular service. 
G. F. Herman, esq., W. L. Freestun, esq.— 
George Grey, esq. to be Governor and Com- 
man er-in-Chief of the Province of South Aus- 
—. and Resident Commissioner of Public 

nds. 

Dec. 16. Robert Power, esq. to be Surveyor 
General in the Island of Van Diemen’s Land; 
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Boynton Wood, esq. to be Surveyor General 
and Civil Engineer in the Colony of Sierra 
Leone.—Robert Schomburgk, esq. to be her 
Majesty’s Commissioner for surveying and 
marking out the boundaries of British Guiana. 

Dec. 18. 22d Foot, Major 8. B. Boileau to 
be Lieut.-Colonel, Capt. William Raban to be 
Major.—Brevet, Major E. H. D. E. Napier, 
46th Foot, to have the local rank of Lieut.-Co- 
lonel on a particular service.—To be Colonels 
in the Army, Lieut. Col. G. E. P. Barlow, 22d 
regt.; Lieut.-Col. C. Newhouse, late R. Art. ; 
Lieut.-Col. P. Campbell, late R. Art.—To be 
Companions of the Bath: Captains C. J. Aus- 
ten, the Hon. W. Waldegrave, M. F. F. Berke- 
ley, E. Collier, W. W. Henderson, A. Fan- 
shawe, H. Stewart, E. Boxer, H. B. Martin, 
H. J. Codrington, all of the Royal ag U 
Lieut.-Col. W. Walker, R. M.; Capt. W. H. 
— R.N.; and Capt. H. T. Austin, 


Dec.21, Col. Sir Joseph Thackwell, K.C.B. 
Lieut.-Col. 3d Light Dragoons, yoy | with 
the rank of Major-General in the East Indies, 
and K.H. to accept the insignia, of the second 
class, of the Order of the ranée Empire ; 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Cureton (16 Lancers) and Lt.- 
Col. G. J. M. Macdowell, esq. Major in the 
same regiment, to accept the insignia, of the 
third class, of the same Order. 

Dec. 22. Henry Bradshaw, of Abshott, 
Hants, ~~ eldest surviving son and heir of 
Capt. J. Bradshaw, R.N. by Eliza, dau. and 
coh. of John Blagrove, late of Ankerwyke- 
house, Bucks, esq. (in compliance with the 
will of his maternal grandfather,) to take the 
name and arms of Blagrove only.—Benjamin 
Sampson Cloak, of Tullimaar, Cornwall, gent. 
(in compliance with the will of his maternal 
uncle, Benjamin Sampson, esq.) to drop the 
surname of Cloak, and bear the name of Samp- 
son only. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Carlow age eng | Bruen, esq. 
Mayo Co.—Mark Blake, esq. 





Ecc.estasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. R. Daly to be Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

Rey. G. P. Burney, D.D. to be Archdeacon of 
St. Alban’s. 

Rev. F. B. Twisleton, D.C. L.to be a Canon 
Residentiary of Hereford. 

Rev. W. Gresley to be an Hon. Canon in Lich- 
field Cathedral. 

Rey. W. J. Philpotts to be Precentor of Exeter. 

Rev. A. Annand, Road P.C. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. Wm. Barlow, Northenden R. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Bedingfield, Debenham V. Suffolk. 

Rey. R. Blackmore, Charles R. Devon. 

Rey. T. Boydell, Coddington R. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. Brooke, nang Suffolk. 

Rev. Stafford Browne, Christ church, Studley, 
in the parish of Calne. 

Rey. A. N. Buckeridge, Kennerleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. — Claughton, Kidderminster V. Worc. 

Rey. Jas. Coyte, Polstead R. Suffolk. 

Rev. A. Crowdy, Winnal R. Hants. 

Rey. H. Fielding, Salmondby R. Linc. 

Rev. Edw. Forbes, Ramsey P.C. Hunts. 

Rey. F. Forster, Ridgewell V. Essex. 

Rey. John Fox, Kirby Bellars P.C. Leicester. 

Rev. W. Gibbs, St. Peter’s church, Halliwell 
P.C. Lance. 

Rey. A. H. Gore, Lewannick V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Gould, Burwash R. Sussex. 

Rev. T. Gregg, Hornby P.C. Malling, Lanc. 

Rev. C. Greswell, Tortworth R. Glouc. 

Rev. J. C. Harper, Stratfield Mortimer V. 

Berks. 
Gent. Maga. Vou. XV. 
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Hon. and Rey. C. A. Harris, Wilton R. Wilts, 

Rev. H. Holmes, St. Catharine’s P.C. Upper 
Tranmere, Cheshire. 

Rev. Jas. Horrox, Dinnington V. Yorksh. 

Rev. H. Knapp, Swaynton V. Linc. 

Rey. R. Martin, Dore P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rey. H. Middleton, Barton Stacey V. Hants. 

Rev. W. Meyler, Prescot P.C. Lanc. 

Hon. and Rev. G. T. Noel, Romsey V. Hants. 

Rev. E. vg St. Andrew and St. Mary 
Breadman RR. nr 

Rev. W. B. Pole, Condicote R. Glouc. 

Rev. G. T. Potchet, Denton R. Linc. 

Rev. 8. Richards, Thorp R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. R. Rushton, Hook-Norton P.C. Oxon. 

Rev. J. H. Short, Whittle-le-Woods P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. C. Smyly, Drumcar V. Louth. 

. J.C. Villar, Hoggeston R. Bucks. 

y. R. C. Ward, Tollerton R. Notts. 

. J. West, St. Anne’s V. Dublin. 

. W. F. Wharton, Barningham R. Yorksh. 

y. W. Williams, Elton P.C, Hereford. 

Rey. John Wilson, Wigtoft-cum-Quadring V. 
Lincolnshire. : ‘ 

Rev. John Winpenny, Yarm P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. Joseph Wood, All Saints’ new church, 
Clayton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 

Rey. 'T. Young, Salcombe P.C. Devon. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. M. T. Farrer, to the Earl of Eldon. 
Rey, Thomas Grylls, to Lord Rolle. 
Rev. 'T. Halton, to the Earl of Lonsdale. 
Rey. C. A. Harris, to the Bp. of Salisbury. 
Rev. W. Harris, to Lord Wharncliffe. 
Rev. W. H. Hugall, to Lord Beaumont. 
Rev. E. H. Johnson, to the Bp. of Chichester. 


-_-- 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. W. H. Whitworth, M.A. to be Mas- 
ter of Dedl Free Gr r School. 

The Rev. Matthew Wilkinson, M.A. to be 
Head Master of Kensington Proprietary 
School. 

Rev. Francis Hessey, B. C. L., Fellow of St. 
John’s coll. Oxf., to be Principal of Hud- 
dersfield Collegiate School. 

Mr. Arthur Baynham, to be Second Master of 
Brew Free Grammar School. 

The Rev. G. Elliott, B.A. to be Principal of 
the new Commercial School at Southampton. 

Wm. Linwood, esq. B.A. to be one of the 
Masters of Shrewsbury School. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 12. At Normanby, the Countess of 
Sheftield, a dau.——16. At the vicar e, Kenil- 
worth, the Hon. Mrs. Montague Villiers,’ a 
son.—tThe wife of the Rev. J. J. Blunt, D.D. 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, a dau.——21. 
At Sible Hedingham, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Burney, a son.——23. At Naples, 
the Hon. Mrs. Adeane, a dau.——29. At Cum- 
berland-place, the Hon. Lady Butler, a son 
and heir.——30. At Shobden-court, Herefords. 
the Right Hon. Lady Bateman, a dau.——In 
Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. Lady Graham, a dau. 

Lately. At Chambly, Lower Canada, the 
Lady Georgiana Cathcart, a dau.—— At Rath- 
more, Kildare, the lady of the Rev. Sir J. 
W. King, Bart. a son.—At Dublin, the wife 
of the Hon. W. O. Grady, a dau.——At Lea- 
mington, the lady of Sir Edward Mostyn, 
Bart. a son.——At Drakeloe lodge, Woburn, 
Lady Charles Russell, a dau.——At Tenby, 
Lady M. Knox, a dau. 

Dec. 1. In Belgrave-st, the wife of T. Glad- 
stone, esq. a dau.——At Swillington-house, 
Yorksh. the wife of C. Lowther, esq. a son. 
—3. In —— Bryanston-sq., the 
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Hon. Mrs. C. L. Butler, a dau.——4, At 
Brighton, the Countess Co r, a dau.——At 
Exeter, the wife of Major Hallifax, 75th regt. 
ason.——7. The Countess of Arran, a son.—— 
At Upper Clapton, Harriet-Caroline, the wife 
of J. R. D. Tyssen, esq. a son.——9. At the 
rectory, Houghton Conquest, Beds. the wife of 
the Rev. vonage | J. Rose, a son.——10. In 
Grosvenor-sq. the Countess of Carnarvon, a 
dau., who survived its birth a few hours only. 





MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 25. At Nusseerabad, E. I., Lieut. Mac- 
pherson, 22d Bengal N. Inf. to Mary, eighth 
dau. of Brigadier Kennedy, C.B. 

Sept. 3. At Colombo, Ceylon, Fred. H. Clark, 
esq. 95th regt. son of the late John Clark, esq. 
of Poole, to Eliza-Jane, dau. of W. A. Rogers, 
we of the same corps. 

ately.—At Ootacamund, in India, Hatley 
Frere, esq. M.S.C. nephew of the Right Hon, 
J. Hookham Frere, to Theodora, dau. of the 
Lord Bishop of Madras and Mrs. Trevor 
Spencer. —— At Calcutta, Frederick Bellair, 
esq. to Sarah, dau. of William Oxborough, 
“_ Accountant-General’s office. 

ct. 7. At Demerara, Thomas Porter, jun. 
esq. eldest son of 'T. Porter, esq. of Rockbeare- 
house, Devon, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of W. B. Wolseley, esq. 

15. At Bombay, Robert Lindsay Leckie, 
esq. to Eliza-Jane, youngest dau. of Capt. Tan- 
ner, Ind. N. 

17. At Niagara, John Bower Lewis, esq. 
barrister, to Anna, eldest dau. of Capt. Eccles, 
of Dublin, and of Weston, near Bath. 

23. Thos. B. L. Hall, esq. of Sidney Sussex 
coll. son of the Rev R. Hall, M.A. Rector of 
Westborough, to Emma, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. W. Butcher, M.A. Rector of Ropsley. 

Nov. 3. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, Capt. 
R. J. Dacres, R. Art. son of the late Vice-Adm. 
Sir R. Dacres, G.C.H. to Frances-Brooking, 
only dau. of Henry P. Thomas, esq. merchant. 

10. At Bayton, the Rey. Archer Clive, Rec- 
tor of Solihull, Warw. to Caroline, second dau. 
of the late E. Meysey bao esq. of Shaken- 
hurst, Worc. At Southampton, Samuel 
Grey, esq. youngest son of the late Hon. Sir 
Geo. Grey, Bart. to Laura-Mary, fourth dau. 
of Charles A. Elton, esq. and grand-dau. of Sir 
Abraham Elton, Bart. 

11. At New Ross, Wexford, H. G. Beagin, 
esq. of the Madras Service, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of E. Carr, esq. of Arnestown. 

12. AtSt. George’s, Han -sq. the Rey. J. H. 
Allen, Rector of Mapowder, Dorset, eldest son 
of J. H. Allen, of the Rhyd, near Worcester, 
esq. to Frances-Anne, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. W. Tournay, Rector of Denton, Kent.—— 
At Halifax, the Rev. Henry J. Smith, Perp. 
Curate of Birkenshaw, Yorksh. to Ann, third 
dau. of Wm. Emmet, esq. 

17. At Newington, Surrey, the Rev. G. Greig, 
A.M. Curate of Barford, near Warwick, to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of the late Rev. D. Brad- 
bury, of Kennington. 

20. At Cheltenham, George, third son of Jo- 
seph Lioyd, esq. of Abinghall, Forest of Dean, 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of R. W. Jearrad, esq. 
of Westhall, Cheltenham. 

21. At Charlton, Kent, Dr. John Wilson, 
R.N. to Catharine, dau. of the late John Peake, 
— Paddington, Jasper Pyne, esq. of 
Ballyvolane, Cork, and of Codham-hall, Essex, 
to ~—r eldest dau. of the late John Maxfield, 
esq. of Islington. 

23. At Stanmore, Charles Edmund Law, 
esq. (Rifle key son of the Hon. Charles 
Ewan Law, M.P. to Lady Eleanor Cecil How- 
ard, dau. of the Earl of Wicklow. 

24, At Worting, Walter-Frederick Crofton, 
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esq. Lieut. R. Art. to Anna-Maria, only dau’ 
of the late Rev. C. Shipley, of Twyford-house’ 
Winchester.——At ——— the Rev. Alfred 
Radford Symonds, to Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Richard Hunt, Vicar of Medmen- 
ham, Bucks.——At Witney, Oxon, S. H. Heath, 
esq. of London, to Caroline Maitland, second 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Tozer, of Witney, Ox- 
ford.—aAt Yarmouth, Charles, second son of 
Charles Wix, esq. of Battersea Rise, to Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of W. P. Mann, esq. of Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk.——William Blood, esq. Capt. 
in the Madras Army, to Mary-Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Christopher Gallwey, of Killarney. 

26. At Malpas, Monmouth, J. Hawell, esq. 
of H. M. 45th regt. to Henrietta, second dau. 
of T. Prothero, esq. of Malpas-court.——At 
Abinger, John Fraser, esq. of York-terr. Re- 
gent’s-park, to Hester-Anne-Mary Mostyn, 
eldest dau. of Edmund Lomax, esq. of Nettly, 
Surrey.—tThomas Barrett, esq. of Bath, to 
Marian, only child of the late Lieut.-Col. Ha- 
milton O’Neille, of Queen’s Co. Ireland, and 
Portman-sq. London. At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Samuel, eldest son of Samuel 
Baydell, esq. of Live 1, and late of the 
Manor, Flintshire, to Eliza, fourth dau. of the 
late R. B. Griffiths, esq. of Vaschoel, Montgo- 
mery.— At St. George’s, Han.-sq. John Si- 
meon, esq. eldest son of Sir Richard Simeon, 
Bart. of Swainston, Isle of Wight, to Jane-Ma- 
ria, only dau. of the late Sir F. Francis Baker, 
Bart.——At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Bonamy, 
only son of B. Dobree, esq. of Great Cumber- 
land-st. Hyde-park, to Emma, fourth dau. of 
N. 8. Chauncy, esq. of Bryanston-sq. and Lit- 
tle Munden, Herts. 

27. At Ardmillan, David Dalton Kennedy, 
esq. of Craig, to Margueretta, youngest dau. 
4 _A.C. B. Craufurd, esq. of Ardmillan, Ayr- 
shire. 

28. At Walworth, Peter Anderson, esq. of 
Clapham Rise, to Phoebe, dau. of the late A. L. 
de ses esq. of Union-road, Clapham Rise. 
—At Plymouth, Richard Torr, esq. of the 
South Hams, Devon, to Grace, third dau. of 
John Hewitt, esq. of Hornsey-house, Nyne- 
head, Som.——At St. Pancras, Thomas Good- 
man, esq. of Leighton Buzzard, to Carolina, 
second dau. of William Hopkins, esq. of Guild- 
ford-st.——At Brighton, Archibald Park, esq. 
of Madeira, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Solly, esq. of Blackheath. 

Lately. At Watford, the Rev. William 
Ricketts, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
to Caroline-Frances, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Lukin, esq¢.—The Rev. Thomas At- 
kinson, of Rascelf, Yorkshire, to Henrietta, 
third dau. of Capt. Willes, R.N. of Langdown, 
Hythe.——At Lisbon, H. D. Scott, esq. of 
Easby, Yorksh., and Apthorpe, Linc. to Sarah, 
dau. of Edward H. Fitzgerald, esq. of Bally- 
reen, Roscommon, and of Ashburton.——At 
Cambelltown, near Fort George, N. Brit., W. 
B. Gardner, esq. R. A. eldest son of Major- 
Gen. the Hon. W. H. Gardner, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of Col. Sir Alex. Anderson, C.B.——At 
Prestbury, the Rey. C. J. Daniel, of South 
Hackney, Middlesex, to Susan, second dau. of 
John Ryle, esq. of Henbury-hall, Cheshire. 

Dec.1. At Cheltenham, the Rev. J. F. Beddy, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of St. Thomas’s, Mon- 
mouth, to Jane, youngest dau. of the late John 
Pidcock, esq. of the Platts, Stafford. ——At 
Oldbury, Charles-Henry Twyford, esq. of Bue- 
nos Ayres, merchant, to Elizabeth-Jane, dau. 
of the Rev. George Sproston.——At Exeter, 
the Rev. Robert Scott, Fellow of Balliol, and 
Vicar of Duloe, Cornwall, to Mary-Harriet, 
only dau. of Capt. T. F. Baugh, R.N. 

2. At Marylebone, Rich. P. Amphlett, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Fellow of St. Peter’s coll. 
Cambridge, eldest son of the Rev. R. H. Amph- 
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lett, M. A. of New-hall, Wore. to Frances, only 

child of the late Edw. Ferrand, esq. of St. Ives, 

York.— At Dilwyn, Heref. the Rev. Waiter 

B. Johnson, M.A. of West Wycombe, Bucks, 

to Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Joseph Ste- 

phens, “7. 

_ 8. At Marylebone, James Chapman, jun. 

eldest son of James Chapman, esq. of Paul’s 

Cray-hill, Kent, to Ellen, third dau. of the late 

Rey. G. Hutchinson, Preb. of Southwell.—— 

At Newington, the Rev. Vincent Shortland, 

Chaplain adras est., to Anne, widow of Capt. 

R. Nixon, 25th Madras N. Inf.——At Clifton, 

Glouc. Captain Harris, I. N. of Hertford-st. 

Mayfair, to Emily-Eliza, eldest dau. of the 

late Charles Calland, esq. of Upper Forest, 

Glamorganshire.——At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, 

the Rev. J. C. Smith, second son of R. Smith, 

esq. of Crumlin, Dublin, to Catharine, dau. of 
the late T. Saunders, esq. of Rochester. 

5. Alfred Jolliffe Beloe, esq. of Brompton, 
to Dorothy-Margaret, eldest dau. of Jonah 
Wilson, one of Sentingten. 

7.‘ At ngton, Isle of Purbeck, John 
Bingley Garland, esq. of Leeson House, Lang- 
ton, to Miss Read, dau. of T. Read, esq. of 
Poole.——P. Moncrieffe, esq. of St. Ann’s, 
Jamaica, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late 
H. Cary, esq. of Highgate-——At Kew, Au- 
brey-William Beauclerk, esq. of St. Leonard’s- 
lodge, Sussex, to Rosa, dau. of Joshua Robin- 
son, i” 

8. illiam-Henry Butler, esq. of the Stone 
House, Kenilworth, to Mary-Copeland, second 
dau. of Robert Poole, esq. of Leamington. 
——At Croydon, J. R. Sterritt, esq. Surgeon 
R.N. to S. H. Reid Duff, widow of Lieut. 
James Reid, R. N.——At Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sydney Smirke, esq. of Berkeley-sq. to Isa- 
bella, eldest dau. of John Dobson, esq.——At 
West Rasen, the Rev. George-Alington Robin- 
son, to Penelope, youngest dau. of the late 
Rey. Marmaduke Alington, of Swinhope-house, 
Lincoln.—At Honiton, Mark Glanville, esq. 
of Melton Pahanbury, Devon, to Mary-Ann, 
fourth dau. of the late John Cookson, esq. of 
Clapham, Surrey. 

9. At Islington, Edward-John Field, esq. of 

' Lower Edmonton, to Augusta, fourth dau. of 
the late Lieut. E. J. Cavell, R.N.——At Alver- 
stoke, Robert, fourth son of the late T. Tryon, 
esq. of Bulwick park, Northamptonshire, to 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of Capt. Prevost, 
R.N. At St. Marylebone, Edmund Rush- 
worth, esq. of Hereford-street, Park-lane, to 
Susanna, second dau. of Richard Hermon, 
esq. of St. John’s-wood. 

10. At Effingham, William L. Nash, esq. of 
Letherhead, to Lucy-Rosa-Kinloch, second 
dau. of Capt. Stringer, of Hill Lodge, Stowt- 
ing.——At Lockwood, near Huddersfield, the 
Rev. John C. Leppington, of Birmingham, to 
Caroline, dau. of the late Timothy Bentley, 
esq.——At Clapham, Edward Shewell, second 
son of J. H. Turner, esq. to Jane-Anne, 
youngest dau. of E. R. oe esq.—aAt 
Stoke, Robert, eldest son of the Hon. Lindsey 
Burrell, of Stoke Park, Suffolk, to Sophia- 
Jane, only child of Fred. W. Campbell, esq. of 
Barbreck, N.B.——At Clitheroe, the Rev. John 
Aspinall Addison, Perp. Curate of Barbon, 
Westmorland, youngest dau. of Leonard Wil- 
kinson, esq. of Rock-house, Slaidburn.— At 
Broadclyst, the Rev. Thomas Shelford, Rector 
of Lambourne, Essex, to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Barker, Rector of 
Silverton, Devon. 

11. At Marylebone, Edward Brooke, esq. of 
the Inner ‘Temple, to Christiana, eldest dau. of 
the late Walter Clerk, esq. of East Bergholt 
House, Suffolk. b 

12, At Mistley, Essex, Capt. Frederick 
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Branderton, Scots Fusileer Guards, to Eliza- 
beth-Mary-Anne, dau. of Lewis Agassiz, esq. 
of Stone Lodge, Bradfield. At St. Mary- 
lebone, C. Evans, esy. of Ludgate-st. to Miss 
Schofield, late of Park-place, Chelsea. — At 
Brompton, Stephen Digby, eldest son of the late 
Adm. Robert Murray, to Georgiana-Francesca, 
dau. of J. G. Brett, esq. Grove House, Old 
Brompton.— At Torr, Devon, L. O. Bigg, 
esq. of Clifton, to Eliza, widow of J. B. Brown, 
esq. of Torquay, Devon, and dau. of the late 
Arthur Hogue, esq. formerly of Calcutta. 

14. The Rev. George B. S. Isbell, Minister 
of Providence chapel, Stoke, to Frances-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles Philpot, 
M. A. Rector of Ripple and Vicar of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Kent.——At All Saints, Stamford, the 
Rey. Jas. Eastwick, M.A., of Colleyweston, to 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of William Thomp- 
son, esq. solicitor, Stamford. 

15. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edward 
Tylee, esq. of Oxford-sq. Hyde Park, to Han- 
nah, youngest dau. of the late Sir David W. 
Smith, Bart.——At Booterstown Church, Rob. 
Wildbore, esq. of Tilton-on-the-Hill, Leic. to 
to Emily, eldest dau. of Wm. Stewart, esq. of 
Frescati, Blackrock, and of the Law Exche- 
quer. 

16. At Crich, Derb. the Rev. Urban Smith, 
M.A. Incumbent of Stoney Middleton, to 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late Mr. John 
Barlow, of Islington.——Rev. R. B. Bradley, 
B.A. Perp. Curate of Ash Prior’s, Som., to 
Anna-Maria, only dau. of the late Charles 
Yeatman, esq. D. Med. 

17. At Twickenham, William Newnham, 
esq. of Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq., to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. W. A. 8S. Boscawen, 
and relict of Major W. H. Foy.—At Wal- 
worth, Thomas, second son of John Laker 
Napper, esq. of Tisman’s House, Sussex, to 
Frances-Coupland, only dau. of B. M. Har- 
rison, esq. of Walworth.—aAt Marylebone, 
William, eldest son of Archibald Little, esq. 
of Shabden Park, Surrey, to Emily-Ann, only 
child of the late James Bishop, esq. of York- 
terrace, Regent’s Park.——At Christ Church, 
the Rev. Thomas Ward, Curate of Dawley, 
Salop, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of William 
Ward, esq. of Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood. 
—At Westham, Essex, Gustavus-Edward 
Hilleary, esq. of Stratford, to Susan, youngest 
dau. of the late Richard Mount, esq. of Lay- 
tonstone.——At Chatteris, the Rev. Charles 
Tombs, third son of Major-Gen. John Tombs, 
E. I. service, to Mary, youngest dau of the 
Rey. R. Chatfield, LL.D., Vicar of Chatteris. 
——At Liverpool, Chas. Isaac, second son of 
the late Rev. Philip Yorke, of Horkesley, 
Essex, nephew of the Earl Somers, to Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the late John Leigh, esq. 
Sandhills.——At Breedon, Worc. the Rev. T. 
A. Strickland, Rector of Breedon, to Anne, 
only dau. of the Rev. Henry Fitzgerald, of 
Castletown Delvin, Westmeath, and niece of 
Sir William Fitzgerald, Bart. 

18. At Exeter, the Rev. A. F. Merivale, 
Fellow of —- Coll. Cambridge, and one 
of the Assistant Masters of Rugby School, to 
Juliana-Lavinia, fourth dau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. F. G. Bond. 

19. At Wellingborough, Alfred, youngest 
son of the late Rev. G. W. Malim, Vicar of 
Higham Ferrers, to Jane-Elizabth, youngest 
dau. of the late C. H. Hodson, esq. of Wel- 
lingborough. 

21. Rev. W. S. Birch, Rector of Easton 
Gray, Wilts, to Laura, youngest dau. of Jas. 
Neale, esq. of Woburn-place, London.—At 
Petworth, the Rev. W. C. Roughton, of Em- 
manuel Coll., Camb. to Lucy, second dau of 
the late John Blagden, esq. surgeon, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or SEaFIELD. 

Oct. 24. At Cullen House, co. Banff, 
after an illness of some weeks, in his 74th 
year, the Right Hon, Lewis- Alexander- 
Grant Ogilvy, Earl of Seafield, Viscount 
of Reidhaven, and Lord Ogilvy of Desk- 
ford and Cullen, in the peerage of Scot- 
land, and a baronet of Nova Scotia. 

He was born the 22d March, 1767, the 
eldest son of Sir James Grant, of Grant, 
Bart. by Jean, only daughter of Mr. 
Alexander and Lady Anne Duff. He 
succeeded to the title ef Baronet on the 
death of his father, Feb. 18, 1811; and 
on the 5th Oct. following, on the death 
of his grandmother’s nephew, James 
Ogilvy, Earl of Findlater, and fourth 
Earl of Seafield, he inherited, in terms 
of the entail, the lands and baronies, and 
titles conferred by several patents of King 
William III. to the family of Ogilvy, the 
heirs male of the first Earl having then 
failed. 

Having died unmarried, he is succeeded 
in his titles and estates by his brother, the 
Hon. Col. Francis-William Grant (now 
Earl of Seafield), born 6th March, 1778, 
and married the 20th May, 1811, Miss 
Mary-Anne Dunn, only daughter of 
John Charles Dunn, esq. by whom he 
has a family of six sons and one 
daughter ; his eldest surviving son, Mr. 
John Charles Grant, is now Viscount 
Reidhaven. The present Earl repre- 
sented Elginshire and Nairnshire in eight 
parliaments, and only retired last session, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. Cum- 
ming Bruce. His Lordship is Lord 
Lieutenant of Inverness-shire, and Co- 
Jonel of the Inverness-shire Militia. 





Lorp Henry J. Cuurcuity. 

June 2. At Macao, in China, of dy- 
sentery, in his 43d year, Lord Henry 
John Churchill, Post Captain R. N. 
commanding H. M. ship Druid; only 
surviving brother to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. 

His Lordship was born on the 22nd 
Sept. 1797, the fourth and youngest son 
of George fifth and late Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, by Lady Susan Stewart, second 
daughter of Jobn seventh Earl of Gal- 
loway. 

He served as midshipman on board the 
Glasgow frigate, Capt. the Hon. Henry 
Duncan, C.B. in 1815. He was made a 
Lieut. into the Amphion 38, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore William 
Bowles on the South American station, 
July 14th, 1818; appointed to the Mar. 





tin sloop, Capt. Christopher C. Askew, 
May 22d, 1821; promoted to the com- 
mand of the Hind 20, on the Mediter- 
ranean station, April 25, 1823 ; advanced 
to the rank of Captain Aug. 4, 1826; and 
appointed to the Tweed 28, fitting out for 
the Cape of Good Hope station, May 
18th, 1827. 

In Oct. following Lord Henry touched 
at St. Jago; and many days had not 
elapsed after his departure from that 
island before five of his midshipmen, 
their schoolmaster, and a servant, fell 
victims to brain fever, supposed to have 
been produced by sleeping on shore; 
among these unfortunate young gentlemen 
was a son of Capt. Geo. Aldham, R. N. 
The Tweed returned home, Jan. 2lst, 
1831, and was paid off at Portsmouth on 
the 9th of the ensuing month. His Lord- 
ship was last autumn appointed to the 
command of the Druid, the operations of 
which have produced a great sensation on 
the coast of China. Her crew is one of the 
finest in the navy, consisting entirely of 
picked men. Their captain has indulged 
in the fancy of making them wear long 
beards, depending in some cases to their 
waists, 

His Lordship held an appointment in 
the household of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex until his sailing for In- 
dia. He was Provincial Grand Master 
of the Freemasons in the Oxfordshire dis- 
trict, and has died a bachelor. The late 
Duke of Marlborough had six children, 
four sons and two daughters, all of whom 
are dead except the present Duke. The 
late Duke died on the 5th of March last, 
and Lord Chas. Churchill on the 29th of 
the following month. 

ApmiraLt Lorp Mark R. Kerr. 

Sept. 9. At his residence in Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square, in his 
614th year, Lord Mark Robert Kerr, a 
Vice-Admiral in the Royal Navy, uncle 
to the Marquess of Lothian, and father 
of the Earl of Antrim. 

He was born on the 12th Nov. 1776, 
the third son of William-Jchn fifth Mar- 
quess of Lothian, K. T. a General in the 
army, and Colonel of the 11th dragoons, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Chichester 
Fortescue, esq. M.P. for the county of 
Louth, whose lady was the daughter of 
Richard first Lord Mornington, grand- 
father of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Lord Mark entered the naval service 
at an early age, and in 1792 was a Mid- 
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shipman of the Lion, 64, in which ship 
Lord Macartney proceeded on his em- 
bassy to China, and returned from thence 
to England, Sept. 6, 1794, after an 
absence of two years. The Lion was at 
that time commanded by the late Ad- 
miral Sir Erasmus Gower, knt. Lord 
Mark served as a Lieutenant on board 
the Sans Pareil, of 80 guns, and was 
present in the action off l’Orient, June 
23, 1795, when three French line-of- 
battle ships fell into the hands of the 
British. He afterwards commanded the 
Fortune sloop of war, mounting 12 guns, 
on the Mediterranean station, under the 
orders of Sir John Jervis, by whom he 
was promoted, Feb. 18, 1797, to be 
Captain of the San Ysidro, 74, one of 
the prizes taken four days before in the 
memorable battle off Cape St. Vincent. 
His Lordship’s subsequent appointments 
were March 7, 1797, the day on which he 
was confirmed in his pest rank, to the 
Daniie; Oct. 17th following, to the Cor- 
morant, of 20 guns; and on the renewal 
of hostilities in 1803, to the Fisgard 
Frigate. The Cormorant formed part 
of the squadron under Commodore Duck- 
worth, at the reduction of Minorca, in 
Noy. 1798; and on the 19th of March in 
the following year, captured the Spanish 
brig of war, El Vincelo, of 26 guns and 
144 men. In the Fisgard, Lord Mark 
cruised with considerable activity and 
success on the coasts of Spain and Por- 
tugal. He was advanced to the rank of 
Rear- Admiral, July 19, 1821; and to 
that of Vice-Admiral in 1837. 

He married, July 18, 1799, Lady 
Charlotte Kerr, who in 1834 succeeded 
her sister as Countess of Antrim; and died 
on the 26th Oct. 1835, having had issue 
the numerous family of fifteen children, of 
whom six daughters and three sons sur- 
vive. ‘Their names are as follow: 1. 
Lady Letitia Louisa Kerr, who is unmar- 
ried; 2. Sidney- Augusta, died an infant ; 
3. William, died in 1819; 4. Mark, died 
an infant; 5. Lady Georgiana- Anne- 
Emily, married in 1825 to the Hon. and 
Rey. Frederic Bertie, youngest brother 
of the Earl of Abingdon, and has a nume- 
rous family; 6. Juady Caroline-Mary, 
married in 1826 to the Rev. Horace- 
Robert Pechell, Chancellor of Brecon ; 
7. Schomberg, who died an infant; 8. 
Charles-Fortescue Viscount Dunlace, 
who died in 1834, aged 24; 9. Lady 
Charlotte- Elizabeth, married in 1835 to 
George Osborn, esq. eldest son of Sir 
John Osborn, Bart.; 10. the Right 
Hon. Hugh-Seymour now Earl of An- 
trim, who married in 1836 Laura-Ce- 
cilia, fifth daughter of the Hon. Thomas 
Parker, and niece tothe Earl of Maccles- 
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field, and has a daughter; 11. the Hon. 
Mark Kerr, Lieut. R.N.; 12. Fanny, 
who died an infant ; 13. Lady Frederica- 
Augusta; 14. Lady Emily-Frances, 
married in 1839 to Henry Richardson, 
esq.; and J5. the Hon. Arthur-Schom- 
berg Kerr, born in 1820. 

Apo. Six Sipyey Situ, G.C.B. 

May 26. At his residence, No. 9, 
Rue d’Aguesseau, Paris, aged 76, Sir 
William Sidney Smith, G.C.B. Admiral 
of the Red, and Lieutenant-General of 
the Royal Marines; K.S. and K.F.M. 

This chivalric and far celebrated cha- 
racter of the last age was the third and 
youngest son of Capt. John Spencer 
Smith, of Midgham, Sussex, who served 
during the seven years’ war, and at the 
battle of Minden was aide-de camp to 
Lord George Sackville, and was after- 
wards Gentleman Usher to Queen Char- 
lotte. His mother was Mary, daughter 
of Pinkney Wilkinson, esq. an opulent 
merchant, but who, being displeased with 
Mrs. Smith’s marriage, left the bulk of 
his fortune to his other daughter, Lady 
Camelford. Sir Sidney was born in 
Park-lane, Westminster, and educated 
partly under Dr. Knox at Tunbridge 
school, and partly by the Rev. N. Mor- 
gan at Bath. He soon manifested a great 
taste for the sea-service, and was sent, 
before he was twelve years of age, asa 
midshipman on board the Sandwich, under 
Lord Rodney. At the age of sixteen he 
was made a Lieutenant, into the Alcide 
74; and at nineteen a Post-Captain. As 
at the latter period the American war was 
just brought to a close, he had no oppor- 
tunity of acting in the navy of his own 
country ; but war breaking out unexpect- 
edly between Russia and Sweden, Capt. 
Smith applied for leave to serve in the 
navy of the latter power. He was pre- 
sent at the engagement between the Duke 
of Sudermania and the Prince of Nassau, 
and was, for his conduct and bravery in 
that action, honoured with the order of 
the Sword, and of which his own sove- 
reign approved his acceptance. From 
that time he was called Sir Sidney Smith. 
A peace between Sweden and Russia 
again threw him out of active life, and he 
travelled into the South of Europe. Hear- 
ing that Lord Hood had got possession 
of Toulon, he hastened thither, and of- 
fered his services. Soon after his arrival 
it was determined to evacuate the city; 
and the destruction of the ships-of-war, 
which could not be carried off, was en- 
trusted to Sir Sidney. He succeeded in 
firing ten ships of the line, the arsenal, 
and mast-house ; but much of these were 
saved by the exertions of the French, 
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On his return he was appointed to the 
command of the Diamond, a fine frigate, 
and had a small flotilla under his com- 
mand, with which he did very considerable 
mischief to the enemy. In a gallant at- 
tempt to cut out a ship at Havre-de- 
Grace, he was taken prisoner to Toulon, 
and, on pretence of his having violated 
the law of nations, in landing assassins in 
France, he was detained a prisoner. After 
two years’ confinement, he escaped, by 
means of a French officer, named Phil- 
lippeaux, who accompanied him to Eng- 
land, and then to the East. In 1798 he 
sailed in the Tigre, of 80 guns, for the 
Mediterranean; he arrived at Constan- 
tinople, and then sailed with a small 
squadron to Egypt. Buonaparte having 
marched to Syria, Sir Sidney repaired to 
Acre, and by his astonishing exertions he 
preserved the place, though not without 
an enormous foss of life. Buonaparte 
having quitted Egypt, Sir Sidney nego- 
ciated with General Kleber for the eva- 
cuation of the country, and by a treaty, 
signed at Al Arisch, that desirable event 
was agreed to; but Sir Sidney’s superiors 
would not ratify the treaty, and it cost 
our army thousands of men to drive the 
enemy out. In this Sir Sidney assisted. 
In the battle which proved fatal to Aber- 
cromby, he received a wound ; and soon 
afterwards, on account of the jealousy 
manifested towards him by the Turks, he 
returned to England. At the latter end 
of the year, he received a valuable sword, 
with the freedom of the city, from the 
corporation of London ; and at the gene- 
ral election, in 1802, he was returned to 
Parliament as one of the representatives 
of the city of Rochester. During the 
short time he sat in parliament, he spoke 
on various occasions, 

As soon as the French war broke out, 
he offered his services, and was appointed 
to the Antelope, of fifty guns, with the 
command of a flying-squadron ; and, in 
1804, was made a Colonel of Marines. 
His squadron was engaged in protecting 
the British Channel coast, and intercept- 
ing the French flotillas in their passage 
from one port to another; and in the per- 
formance of this duty he displayed his 
accustomed activity. The nature of this 
service led him to meditate on the con- 
struction of ships capable of acting in 
shal'ow water, and the result was his in- 
vention of a vessel which was said to be 
admirably calculated for that purpose. In 
1805 he was raised to the rank of Rear. 
Admiral of the Blue, and in the follow- 
ing year he hoisted his flag on board the 
Pompey, of 80 guns, in which he pro- 
ceeded to the Mediterranean. When Sir 
Sidney reached that station, Lord Col- 
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lingwood gave him the command of a 
small squadron intended to harass the 
French in the kingdom of Naples, which 
they had recently conquered. With this 
force he compelled the island of Capri to 
surrender, and severely annoyed the 
enemy. In 1807, when it was supposed 
that the Prince Regent of Portugal would 
be compelled to act hostilely against 
Great Britain, Sir Sidney was employed 
to blockade the Tagus ; but, on the prince 
resolving to remove, with the court, to 
the Brazils, the British Admiral dis- 
patched four sail of the line to accom. 
pany the Portuguese fleet. Sir Sidney 
Smith was promoted to the rank of Vice 
Admiral on the 3lst July, 1810; but did 
not hoist his flag until the summer of 
1812, when he was appointed second in 
command in the Mediterranean; pro- 
ceeded to his station in the Tremendous 
74, and on arriving off Toulon, shifted his 
flag to the Hibernia, a first-rate, where it 


" remained until the close of the war. This 


service had little in it that was agreeable 
to so ardent and zealous an officer. In 
1814 he endeavoured to procure, from the 
Congress of Vienna, the abolition of the 
slave trade, and a conjoint attack of the 
sovereigns upon the piratical states of 
Barbary. His laudable exertions, how- 
ever, were fruitless. He then formed at 
Paris an association called the Anti- Pira- 
tic, but it does not seem to have led to 
any beneficial result. When the Prince 
Regent increased the number of the order 
of the Bath, Sir Sidney was appointed 
one of the Knights Commanders, and 
he had the honour of being invested with 
the insignia of the order, by the hands 
of the Duke of Wellington, at the Palace 
Elysée Bourbon, on the 29th Dec. 1815. 
He also received for his services a pension 
of 1,0007. a year. He attained the rank 
of Admiral in 1821, and was appointed 
Lieut.-General of Marines on the 28th 
June, 1830, succeeding therein his late 
Majesty, William the Fourth. He mar- 
ried, on the 11th Oct. 1809, the widow 
of Sir George Rumbold, formerly British 
consul at Hamburgh. 

An interesting work, entitled, ‘‘Me- 
moirs of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, 
K.C.B. &e.”” by E. Howard, esq. the 
author of ** Rattlin the Reefer,” was pub- 
lished in 1839 in two volumes octavo. 
It contains two portraits of him, one from 
a picture by J. Opie, R.A.and the other 
froma picture by Sir R. Ker Porter (both 
engraved by W. Greatbatch). We ex- 
tract from the same source the following 
judicious remarks upon his character :— 

‘* In his person, though he has not re- 
vived the age of chivalry, he has shown 
what is the real splendour of the chivalric 
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character. All his public actions seem 
to have been less the offspring of mere 
military calculation, and naval science, 
than of the intuition of the most romantic 
courage and the highest moral feeling, 
always controlled by prudence and intre- 
pidity, that no danger, however sudden, 
could surprise, and no difficulty, however 
menacing, vanquish. He was not only 
constitutionally active, but restless, 
though sufficiently cautious and deliberate 
in working out the promptings of his en- 
terprising nature. In all relations of life, 
he was always esteemed just, charitable, 
and more than safely generous. He was 
not deficient in a certain conversational 
species of eloquence, and displayed much 
facility in composition. Asa friend, or as 
an enemy, there were few who could 
excel him.’’ 





Apo. Sir Ross Donnetty, K.C.B. 

Sept.30. Ata very advanced age, Sir Ross 
Donnelly, K.C.B. Admiral of the Blue. 

This officer was a son of Dr. Donnelly, 
and entered the naval service early in the 
American war. He served under Vice- 
Admiral Arbuthnot ; and was employed 
in a battery during the siege of Charles- 
town in 1780. Some time after the cap- 
ture of that place, he had the misfor- 
tune, when in charge of a prize, to be 
taken prisoner by the enemy, who inhu- 
manly turned him adrift, with his crew, 
in an open boat, without sails or provi- 
sions, and in that helpless condition left 
him to find his way to Trepassy, where 
he arrived in a state of exhaustion, after 
a laborious pull of two days and a night. 
In the following year he was promoted 
by Rear-Adm. Edwards to the rank of 
Lieutenant, in the Morning Star, of 16 
guns, on the Newfoundland station; 
from which vessel he removed into the 
Cygnet sloop of war, as First Lieutenant. 
His next appointment was to the Media- 
tor 44, commanded by Capt. Luttrell, 
with whom he continued, till that ship 
was put out of commission, at the end of 
the war, in 1783. 

Mr. Donnelly next served as Mate of 
an East Indiaman, from 1785 till the 
commencement of the war with France 
in 1793, when he was appointed First 
Lieutenant of the Montagu, a 74 gun 
ship, commanded by the gallant Capt. 
James Montagu, who fell in the glorious 
battle of June 1, 1794, on which memo- 
rable day Mr. Donnelly particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, and was mentioned in 
Lord Howe’s public letter. The late 
Adm. George Montagu presented to him 
the sword which had belonged to his bro- 
ther; but unfortunately for the subject 
of this memoir, the same public liberality 
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in rewarding merit, which has been sub- 
sequently evinced, was not displayed at 
that period; and, notwithstanding the 
expectations raised by the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Howe, he was not advanced 
to the rank of Post-Captain till June 24, 
in the following year. 

During the remainder of the war, 
he commanded in succession the Pegasus 
and Maidstone frigates ; the former em- 
ployed in the North Sea, the latter prin- 
cipally on the Jamaica station. In the 
Pegasus, carrying 28 long nine-pounders, 
and 120 men, he fell in with two Dutch 
brigs of war, the Echo and De Gier, of 
20 Dutch 12’s, and 140 men each; and 
after an arduous chase, during which his 
ship struck on East Friezeland, drove 
them both on shore to the eastward of 
the Texel. Previously to his leaving 
the Maidstone, Captain Donnelly was 
voted a handsome piece of plate by the 
merchants concerned in the Oporto trade, 
for his zealous exertions in protecting a 
large homeward-bound fleet, and bringing 
it in safety to England, at a time when 
the enemy’s privateers were very nume- 
rous, both in the Bay of Biscay and the 
Channel. This token of their gratitude, 
however, he refused to receive, on the 
ground that he had had no opportunity of 
fighting in defence of their property, and 
did not feel inclined to accept an honorary 
reward for the bare performance of his 
duty. The fleet consisted of one hun- 
dred and twenty sail, on board of which 
the British factory at Oporto, apprehen- 
sive of Portugal being invaded by the 
French, had shipped no less than 32,000 
pipes of port wine, the largest quantity 
ever imported at one time into England. 

Towards the latter end of 1801, he was 
removed into the Narcissus of 32 guns, 
and ordered to carry out the Algerine 
ambassador and his suite, with a great 
number of valuable preseuts for the Dey 
of Algiers, by whom he was presented 
with a handsome sabre. From Algiers 
he proceeded to Malta, and thence to the 
Archipelago, where he made an astrono- 
mical survey of all the principal islands. 

He next served with a broad pendant 
at Alexandria; and was engaged there in 
making preparations for the embarkation 
of the British troops, &c. &e. at the time 
when Colonel Sebastiani arrived from 
Toulon to make a political and military 
survey of Egypt; the report of which, 
when published in the Moniteur, by order 
of the First Consul, produced those angry 
discussions between Great Britain and 
France, which terminated in the renewal 
of war. After the evacuation of Alexan- 
dria, Captain Donnelly escorted Gen. 
Stuart’s army, and a number of French 
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soldiers, &c. who had been taken prison- 
ers during the late campaigns in that 
quarter, to Malta. About the same 
period he conveyed the late King of Sar- 
dinia from Cagliari to Naples. 

The Narcissus happening to be at 
Genoa, when intelligence arrived of the 
British Minister having left Paris, Capt. 
Donnelly, eagerly seizing the opportunity 
that presented itself of evincing his zeal 
for the public service, issued orders for the 
vessels belonging to English merchants 
immediately to depart, and in several 
instances he compelled their command- 
ers to get under weigh, and quit the har- 
bour, contrary to their inclinations, there- 
by saving a large sum to the underwriters, 
He then proceeded to Leghorn, adopting 
similar measures; and, by his prompt 
and spirited conduct, prevented property 
to an immense amount from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. 

On the 8th July, 1803, Capt. Don- 
nelly, being off Sardinia, fell in with, and, 
after a pursuit of twenty-two honrs, cap- 
tured P Alcion, a French corvette, of 16 
guns and 96 men, returning from Alex- 
andria. He was subsequently entrusted 
by Lord Nelson with the command of a 
squadron of frigates employed in watch- 
ing the port of Toulon: and so high an 
opinion did that immortal hero entertain 
of his abilities, both as an officer and a 
seaman, that he placed his own relative, 
the present Capt. W. B. Suckling, and 
several other young gentlemen in whose 
welfare he felt an interest, under his 
immediate care. Among the gentlemen 
on the quarter-deck of the Narcissus at 
that period, were the sons of Lord Dun- 
can, Sir Hyde Parker, Adm. Holloway, 
and Sir Thos. Troubridge. In writing 
to the latter distinguished officer, March 
17, 1804, Lord Nelson says, “ Your son 
cannot be anywhere so well placed as 
with Donnelly.” 

In July 1804, Capt. Donnelly sent the 
boats of his squadron to destroy about a 
dozen of the enemy’s settees lying at la 
Vandour, in Hiéres bay, which service 
was gallantly executed under a tremen- 
dous fire of guns and musketry. He 
afterwards accompanied the expedition 
sent against the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the orders of Sir Home Popham 
and Sir David Baird. During the pas- 
sage, the Narcissus was detached to pro- 
cure intelligence; and, proceeding on 
that service, captured a French privateer 
of 12 guns and 70 men; retook a large 
English Guineaman, mounting 22 guns, 
and drove on shore a ship of 32 twenty- 
four pounders and 250 men, having on 
board the ordnance of a French frigate, 
which had recently been wrecked in 
Table Bay. After the subjugation of 
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the Cape, Capt. Donnelly proceeded with 
Sir Home Popham and Major- Gen. 
Beresford, to the Rio de la Plata, from 
whence he returned to England with 
those officers’ despatches relative to the 
capture of Buenos Ayres, and bearing 
specie to the amount of 1,086,208 dollars, 
found in the treasury of that place. 

Immediately on his arrival in England, 
Capt. Donnelly was appointed to the 
Ardent, of 64 guns, and ordered to escort 
a reinforcement of troops commanded by 
Sir Sam. Achmuty, to la Plata. During 
the investment of Monte Video, which 
was carried by storm on the 3rd of 
Feb. 1807, Capt. Donnelly commanded 
the brigade of seamen and marines landed 
from the squadron to co-operate with the 
army ; and shortly after, he had the 
honour of receiving the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

In 1808 Capt. Donnelly was appointed 
to the Invincible of 74 guns; and to. 
wards the close of the same year, we find 
him serving off Cadiz under Rear- Adm. 
Purvis, by whom he was deputed, with 
200 men, to fit out the Spanish fleet at 
the Caraceas ; which service, notwith- 
standing the sad disorder in which he 
found the ships, and the reluctance with 
which the Spaniards consented to such a 
measure, he performed, by means of very 
extraordinary exertions, in the short 
space of eight days, and thus saved them 
from falling into the hands of the French. 
From the Cadiz station he proceeded to 
the Mediterranean, and joined Lord 
Collingwood off Toulon, at the com- 
mencement of 1810, but was soon after 
compelled, in consequence of a cataract, 
to resign the command of the Invincible, 
a circumstance rendered the more morti- 
fying, as he had with infinite pains suc- 
ceeded in establishing a perfect system of 
discipline among his young ship’s com- 
pany. The disease of his eyes continued 
for about two years, and prevented him 
from going afloat during that period. 
Immediately on his recovery, he applied 
for employment, and had the gratification 
of receiving an appointment, by return of 
post, to the Devonshire, anew 74; which 
ship he fitted out with her marines, but 
never went to sea in, peace taking place 
before she could be manned. He was 
advanced to the rank of Rear- Admiral, 
June 4, 1814; to that of Vice- Admiral, 
1825; and to that of Admiral, in 1838, 

Capt. Donnelly lost a son, who, at the 
time of his demise, commanded the 
Najib regiment of native cavalry in the 
East Indies. His eldest daughter was 
married to George-John, the late Lord 


‘ Audley, 18 April, 1816, and is mother 


of the present Lord. 
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Lievut.-Gevx. Gorpon. 

Sept. 9. At Bagnéres de Bigorre, his 

chateau, near Paris, aged 72, Lieut.- 
General Benjamin Gordon, of Balbithan, 
co. Aberdeen. 
- He was the eldest son of William 
Forbes, esq. late of Skellater, co. Aber- 
been, esq. and assumed the name of Gor- 
don a good many years ago pursuant to 
the will of his maternal great-uncle, 
General Benjamin Gordon, of Balbi- 
than; but he did not receive the royal 
license for so doing, until the 26th Aug. 
1836, when he was permitted to continue 
to use the name of Gordon only. 

He was appointed Lieutenant in the 
73d regiment in Aug. 1779, and reduced 
in 1783; Lieutenant in the 75th in 1787 ; 
Capt.-Lieut. in the same, Sept. 1791; 
brevet Major, 1795; and Lieut.- Colonel, 
1800; Major in the 77th 1801, and re- 
moved to the 80th in 1802; Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of that regiment in 1805; and Colonel 
in the army in 1810. He served in India 
from 1788 to 1811, with trifling inter- 
mission; and during that time was in 
most of the battles under Lord Cornwallis, 
Sir Robert Abercromby, Generals Stuart, 
Hartley, and Harris. He commanded 
the grenadiers of the 75th at the storming 
of Seringapatam; was one of the Prize 
Agents there, and afterwards commanded 
the provinces of Malabar and Canara. 
He commanded the light infantry of the 
75th regiment at the capture of the 
French fortress of Mahé, on the Malabar 
coast, in 1793, and was appointed one of 
the Prize Agents forthe capture. During 
a short leave to Europe, he was sent in 
command of a battalion of detachments 
belonging to India regiments, to the de- 
fence of Jersey ; and after his final return 
from India he was for some time on the 
Irish staff. He was made Major-Gene- 
ral, 1813; and Lieut.-General 1825. 
He was one of the twenty-one general 
officers receiving reward pensions for dis- 
tinguished service. 





CotoneL Henry Sutiivan, C.B. 

Sept. 4. At Clifton, Colonel Henry 
Sullivan, C.B., late of the 6th regt. 

He was intended for the East India 
Company’s service, for which he had been 
educated, and to which he was nominated 
a cadet on the Madras establishment. 
The success of the British arms in Eu- 
rope, however, induced him to change 
the Company’s service for that of the 
King’s, with a view of going on imme- 
diate service ; he therefore resigned his 
cadetship, and purchased, 17th May, 
1798, at the age of sixteen, an ensigncy 
in the 8lst regiment, with which he was 
stationed at Guernsey. He purchased, 
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20th Sept. following, a Lieutenancy in 
the same corps, and sailed with it in 
October to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he remained until 1800; his ser- 
vices in this colony were most active, 
being in the Light Infantry: he was em- 
ployed under Gen. F. Dundas, and T. 
Vandeleur, during the rebellion of the 
Dutch settlers, and the Caffre war, in 
which there were several smart skirmishes, 
particularly at Botus. He assisted also in 
the defeat of the French frigate La Pre- 
neuse, of 48 guns, in Algoa Bay, when 
opposed to the Rattlesnake sloop of war, 
during a night-action of seven hours, 
being stationed at the batteries thrown up 
on the beach for the sloop’s protection. 
At the conclusion of the Caffre war he 
exchanged into the Scotch brigade in In- 
dia, and immediately departed to join 
that corps at Madras. He remained in 
India until Sept. 1802, when he returned 
to the Cape to rejoin the 81st, into which 
regiment he had purchased his company, 
10th July, 1801, a few weeks before the 
colony was ceded tothe Dutch. He re- 
turned to Portsmouth in March, 1803, 
and from thence was removed to Jersey, 
when he obtained the Light Infantry 
company. At the latter end of 1803, the 
corps was removed to Plymouth; and on 
the 2lst of July, 1804, he was appointed 
Major of Brigade to the forces in Ireland, 
stationed at Londonderry. On the 5th 
April, 1805, he resigned his staffappoint- 
ment to join his corps, then embarked at 
Portsmouth, on an expedition to the Me- 
diterranean, under Gen, Sir James Craig. 
From this period he was stationed at Lis- 
bon, Gibraltar, Malta, and Sicily, and 
then joined the expedition of Sir John 
Stuart to the Bay of St. Euphemia, where 
the army disembarked and bivouacked for 
the night, after some skirmishing with the 
enemy; and on the next day, 4th July, 
1806, he was present at and commanded 
a division of his regiment in the battle of 
Maida. On the 6th July, he command- 
ed the escort in charge of the French 
prisoners taken at the battle, and conveyed 
them to Sicily. On his return through the 
Straits of Messina, he observed Rear- 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith bombarding 
Seylla, towhom he volunteered his ser- 
vices, with the two companies of the 8Ist 
under his command; his services were 
embraced, and the marines of the flag- 
ship, and a detachment of seamen, with 
two lower-deck guns of the Pompée, were 
disembarked under Capt. Sullivan’s com- 
mand, which was shortly after joined by 
a brigade of British Artillery, and two 
thousand levy-en-masse (Calabrese), when 
the fort was closely invested and be- 
sieged. On the 8th day, whilst a flag of 
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truce was flying for surrender, he was 
joined by Brig.-Gen. Oswald, with a 
brigade of infantry, which of course de- 
prived him of a command so unusual for 
a captain to possess. He then joined his 
corps at Reggio, in Calabria. 

Gen. Fox having granted him three 
months’ leave of absence for the recovery 
of his health, he embarked in the Haleyon 
sloop of war, Capt. Pearse, and whilst off 
Cape St. Mary’s, 13th Dec. 1806, was 
attacked by a Spanish squadron of eight 
sail, which terminated in the capture of 
their commedore. On _ this occasion 
Captain S. commanded the marines, on 
his volunteering his services : his name is 
noticed in the Gazette detailing this ac- 
tion. The destination of the Halcyon 
being changed at Gibraltar by Lord Col- 
lingwood, Capt. S. was landedat Faro, in 
the south of Portugal, from whence he 
travelled to Lisbon, and thence sailed to 
England. On the 15th Feb. 1807, his 
leave of absence was renewed for six 
months. 

He then joined the army depdt for the 
purpose of returning to the Mediterra- 
nean, but his promotion to a Majority in 
the 67th reg. by purchase, 2lst July, 
1808, altered his destination to Alderney, 
where he joined his new regiment. e 
was removed to Guernsey, 8th Aug. 
1809, and continued there till 3d Aug. 
1810, at which period he was compelled 
(as the first for duty) to take charge of 
the regimental depdt at Ringwood, on 
the embarkation of the troops for Cadiz. 

In April, 1811, he sailed for India to 
join the Ist batt. of the 67th regiment, 
stationed at the Bengal Presidency ; and 
shortly afterwards took the field in com- 
mand of the left wing of the regiment 
against the Pindarees. In March, 1812, 
Sir G. Nugent appointed him Deputy 
(uartermaster-general in India, with the 
rank of Lt.-Colonel in the army. This 
appointment, however, was cancelled by 
another officer being nominated in Eng- 
Jand ; but Sir G. Nugent provided a si- 
milar appointment for him in Java, and 
named him for the vacant Lieut.-Cy- 
loneley in the 78th regiment. He took 
charge of his appointment on the 27th 
Dec. 1813; the Lieut.-Colonelcy was 
not confirmed, owing to his promotion in 
England to the 56th reg. under date Ist 
July, 1813. He continued, however, to 
remain at Java, in the exercise of his 
duties as Dep.-Quartermaster- Gen, until 
the 26th June, 1815, when he was com- 
pelled to return to Europe, under the 
dreadful effects of the climate, which had 
produced the Batavian fever, from the 
great personal exertions he encountered 
during the expedition to the islands of 
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Bali and Macassar in the Celebes, under 
the command of Lieut.-Gen. Sir M. 
Nightengall, whose report of his conduct 
is detailed in the despatches, 8th June, 
1814. Lt.-Col. Sullivan arrived in Eng- 
land in June, 1815, during the short 
peace, and his battalion, the 2d, 56th regt. 
was disbanded in 1817. 
Joun Garpiner, Esa. 

Nov. 17. At his residence in the Close 
of the Cathedral, Lincoln, in his 72d 
year, John Gardiner, esq. one of Her 
Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants for the 
county of Lincoln. 

He was the youngest child of the late 
Major Gardiner, of Mount Amelia in 
the county of Norfolk, by Ann, daughter 
of Benjamin Bromhead, esq. of Thurlby 
Hall, near Lincoln, and entered as sur- 
geon in the navy early in life; being de- 
voted to the profession, for which he was 
thoroughly prepared, he soon rose to the 
highest eminence, and after a successful 
career in ameliorating the excess of hu- 
man suffering inseparable from a state of 
warfare, was appointed to the command 
of the Naval Hospital at Gibraltar, and 
subsequently held an honorary place in 
the household of the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards King William IV. Since his 
retirement from public life he chiefly 
resided at Lincoln, where his talents 
rendered him an acquisition to society, 
and his benevolence a blessing to the 
poor. 

Mr. Gardiner by his will made the 
following munificent bequests to charita- 
ble institutions. To the County Hos- 
pital at Lincoln, 200. The Church 
Missionary Society, 1007. The Royal 
Humane Society, 1007. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 1002. The Lin- 
colnshire Coast Shipwreck Association, 
507. The Lincoln Dispensary, 507. The 
poor of St. Mary Magdalene, Lincoln, 
107. 10s.; and the poor of St. Peter's at 
Gowts in Lincoln, 10/. 10s. 





Tuomas HItt, Ese. 

Dec. 20. At his chambers, James- 
street, Adelphi, where he had long resided, 
Thomas Hill, esq. a gentleman much re- 
spected for his kind-hearted attentions 
to authors, artists, and men of taste in 
general, 

Mr. Hill was born in the north of 
England ; and, whilst carrying on an ex- 
tensive business as a drysalter in Queen- 
hithe, became at the west end of the 
town a great book collector, a patron of 
rising merit, a lover and encourager of 
art, and one of the leading critics and sup- 
porters of the drama. Having met with 
some severe losses in business, he aban- 
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doned altogether his mercantile pursuits, 
faliing back upon some property which he 
possessed in the North, and enjoying so- 
ciety at his ease. 

It was chiefly through his influence that 
the patronage of Southey and Capel Lofft 
was extended towards Henry Kirke White, 
and the poet Bloomfield, author of the 
‘«Farmer’s Boy.” He was for many 
years the joint proprietor, with Mr. Lich- 
field, of the magazine called the ‘‘ Monthly 
Mirror,” and, at various times, held other 
literary and newspaper property. Fora 
long period he favoured the “ Morning 
Chronicle,” and since the ** Herald,” with 
short, well condensed, and neatly worded 
paragraphs and criticisms on remarkable 
new works, accounts of eminent book and 
other auctions, literary negociations be- 
tween celebrated authors and publishers, 
&c. He wrote a remarkably neat, small 
hand, and never used spectacles. But 
the principal feature of Mr. Hill's lite- 
rary character rests upon his great zeal as 
a liberal collector of old English poetry, 
few persons having exceeded him in that 
pursuit, either as regarded industry or 
expenditure. The gems of his collection 
were purchased by Messrs. Longman and 
Co., and they formed the chief bulk of 
their celebrated catalogue of old English 
lore, entitled, “Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Poetica,” (issued in 1815,) which will 
always rank as one of the most valuable 
catalogues of books ever published. 

‘In politics (remarks the Literary 
Gazette) he was ever moderate and libe- 
ral ; in letters, ever warm and encouraging. 
Full of anecdote, he was a welcome guest 
in every quarter, and few men were ever 
more sought and invited to the genial 
board. is own little foible of curiosity, 
which, we believe, caused him to be set 
for the portrait of Poole’s Paul Pry, often 
amused his laughing friends at his expense, 
and never injured a human being. He 
‘ happened to know’ so many people, and 
so many things, that listeners were often 
jocular, if not sceptical, upon his state- 
ments; but the real truth was, that he 
had been so widely and so confidentially 
trusted, that his information was almost 
incredible. If he has preserved a journal 
of his daily remarks, and the conversations 
he has heard, and the circumstances in 
which he took part, we will venture to 
say that a more singular and interesting 
record was never offered to the public 
notice. We have been told that he did 
keep such a diary.” 

Mr. Hill was of a florid complexion, of 
active habits, and general good health, 
and bore his age so remarkably well, that 
he scarcely looked above sixty, till within 
a few years of his decease, when his 
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health first began to decline. He is sup- 
posed to have completed his eightieth 
year. His precise age must, however, 
remain in that uncertainty in which 
he ever delighted to involve it, saying, 
facetiously, that the register of his birth 
was destroyed in the fire of London ! 

He died remarkably easy, and his old, 
faithful, and inseparable friend, Edward 
Dubois, esq. the barrister, was with him 
at the time of his decease. 





Francis Reynarp, Esa. 

Nov. 21. At the house of his son, the 
Grammar School, Andover, in his 64th 
year, Francis Reynard, esq. late of Read- 
ing. 

Mr. Reynard was born at Knares- 
borough in the year 1777; and from an 
early age evinced great partiality for the 
study of the mathematics, and a predi- 
lection for the scholastic profession, In 
1800 he was engaged as tutor of the ma- 
thematical classes in Reading Grammar 
School; and, in 1806, established a ma- 
thematical school in Castle-street, Read- 
ing; which, subsequently, he removed to 
Brunswick-House Seminary, a large and 
spacious house, near that town. In the 
meantime, he published an Historical 
Chart, which, for its originality and ar- 
rangement, has been much praised, and 
is extensively used. About that period 
also he suggested many useful additions 
and improvements to Mr. Pinnock on 
the preparation of his Cathechisms, His- 
tories, and Geography for Schools, In 
the year 1813 he published ‘“ An Ele- 
mentary System of Theoretical Geo- 
metry, for the use of beginners in the 
Mathematical Sciences. in eight books, 
including the doctrine of Ratio; to which 
were added for exercise, Quiestiones 
Solvende.” He introduced this work to 
the world by a Preface, in which he set 
out his reasons for preferring the system 
he had adopted; and advocated the “ Di- 
rect Method’’ of demonstration as most 
appropriate and useful for Schools. In 
the year 1818, he published “ Geometri- 
cal Solutions,’? being a key to the 
‘¢ Questiones Solvende,”’ which, with 
the previous work, formed two volumes. 
The production of this work gained him 
some celebrity, and established his name 
as a geometrician and a tutor. His qua- 
lities soon became known; and many of 
the principal gentry of the country sent 
their sons to his school, among whom 
were members of the families of Hill, 
Cotton, Anson, Popbam, Mainwaring, 
Egerton, Washington, Bellasis, Leycester, 
Norcott, Taylor, Bramston, Hume, M.P. 
and Mr. Morton the dramatist. He was 
also private mathematical tutor to the 
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late and present Lord Newborough, bro- 
thers. Of these, he sent many as candi- 
dates for examination at the Colleges of 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Addiscombe, 
and ever experienced a successful result. 
Nor were his labours or his useful- 
ness thus confined; for, in the course of 
his life, he educated the sons of many 
opulent merchants in London, and of the 
best families of his neighbourhood, as 
well as natives of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Norway, Sweden, and the Gold 
Coast, Africa. Mr. Reynard’s course of 
study in mathematics was in Bonnycastle, 
Dr. Hutton, and Euclid: in classics, 
that of Eton. The rules of his school 
have been much admired for their style 
and matter; and he ever demanded a 
strict attendance at church, and the daily 
use of prayers. His liberality will be 
long remembered in the dramatic exer- 
cises which, at the wish of his pupils, he 
indulged them in, previous to the Christ- 
mas vacations. The selections were 
chiefly from Shakspere, and the style in 
which the plays were represented, evinces 
that he was a correct and enlightened 
reader of that author. On one occasion 
he reprinted Moliere’s “ Les Fourberies 
de Scapin,” which was played throughout 
by his scholars, in the original language, 
being assisted by their tutor, L’ Abbé de 
Laniée. The prologues and epilogues 
which he wrote on these occasions, with 
other fugitive pieces, shew considerable 
talent; and that, in the relaxation from 
severer studies, he courted the Muses 
with some success. In 1834 he was pre- 
sented, at a dinner at which Adam Wash- 
ington, esq. barrister-at-law, presided, by 
his pupils, with a handsome silver ‘Tea and 
Coffee Service, inscribed with an elegant 
and classical eulogium. On the occa- 
sion of the performance by his scholars of 
‘* The Merchant of Venice,” an epilogue, 
written by the late Thomas Morton, esq. 
opened thus :— 


* Thanks, Gentles all; and, most of all, I bend 
To you, my honour’d Master and my Friend! 


That tribute, so sincere, So just, so fond, 

Lies nearest to my heart—‘ So says the bond.’ ” 
And in true spirit was it written; for be 
it said, much to the honour of this esti- 
mable man, that in the latter years of his 
life he frequently received visits from his 
old pupils (many of them having served 
as officers in India), who came to tender 
him an expression of their thanks for his 
kindness and attention to them in their 
youth, 

Mr. Reynard was industrious in his 
habits, and laboured with great zeal in his 
vocation : his parental kindness — his 
earnest and impressive admonitions—his 
philosophical and improving conversations 


—his patience in the study—his cheerful- 
ness in the hours devoted to pleasure— 
will be long remembered. As a Chris- 
tian, he was moral and devout—as a citi. | 
zen, he firmly adhered to the Church and 
Constitution of his country—as a scholar, 
he merited and obtained the consideration 
of the mathematicians of his day. 
course of more than 30 years in scholastic 
labour, combined with the periodical at- 
tacks of a constitutional asthmatic com- 
plaint, left him but a short retirement. 
‘« His end was peace.’”” He had journeyed 
through life in a course of rectitude, and 
without blame—he smiled at the approach 
of death, and died with composure. 
Witi1aM HAZLEDINE, Ese. 

Oct. 26. At Dogpole-house, near 
Shrewsbury, in his 77th year, William 
Hazledine, esq. 

Mr. Hazledine was born at Shawbury, 
in Shropshire, and his parents removed, 
while he was very young, to a house at 
Sowbatch, near a forge at Moreton Cor- 
bet, now Moreton Mill, about seven miles 
from Shrewsbury. His father was cer- 
tainly not wealthy; but his ancestors 
were higbly respectable, their remains oc- 
cupying tombs in the churchyards of 
Shawbury and Moreton Corbet; and 
these tombs the deceased, with filial re- 
gard, caused to be repaired a few years 
ago; he also presented two handsomely 
carved oak chairs for the altars of both 
those churches. 

During sixteen or seventeen of his early 
years he worked around the vicinity as an 
operative millwright. His uncle, under 
whom he was chiefly brought up, was a 
man of considerable ability as a millwright 
and engineer, and discerning the steadi- 
ness and talent of his nephew, he reecom- 
mended young Hazledine, when only 16 
or 17 years old, to superintend the erec- 
tion of machinery at Upton Forge, the 
property of the Sundorne family: this 
was executed most satisfactorily. He af- 
terwards became the tenant of this forge, 
and the farm belonging to it, and so con- 
tinued in after-life. 

After the patronage of his uncle he re- 
moved to Shrewsbury, and entered into 
partnership with Mr. Webster, then a 
clockmaker, but afterwards an ironmonger 
and the patentee of a washing machine. 
Their first foundry was in Cole-hall, or 
Knucking-street, in that town; but the 
speculative and energetic mind of Hazle- 
dine having increased the business, more 
space for workshops, and an increased 
expenditure for that purpose, amounting 
to about 20002. were necessary : his part- 
ner being cautious and timid, a dissolution 
of partnership took place. 
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Mr. Hazledine purchased the ground in 
Coleham, where his present foundry is 
situated, which has now four gables front. 
ing the road. He prudently first erected 
one workshop, which occupied only one 
of these gables ; but as business increased 
he extended his shops, and numerous other 
erections in the vicinity. He subsequent- 
ly occupied a foundry near Ruabon, Iron- 
works at Calcott, Limeworks at Llanymy- 
nech, Timber-yards, Brick-yards, and 
Cual-wharfs, in various places. 

About this time Billingsley Iron-mines, 
near Bridgnorth, were offered for sale in 
Chancery. Hazledine attended the sale 
in London, and found there was some 
jockeyship employed to depreciate the pro- 
perty, and prevent the sale ; certain parties 
being anxious to purchase the works with- 
out any competition. Hazledine’s saga- 
city saw the trick ; he bid with spirit: at 
length one of the parties who wanted to 
purchase, came to him, and whispered, 
* Do you know what you are doing? 
These mines and works have not a good 
title, and you will have to pay the ex- 
penses in Chancery if you purchase 
them.’’ In an audible voice, Hazledine 
answered, ‘‘ A bad title to the property, 
is it, eh? and a Chancery suit, too, eh? 
Well, Ihave bought many things, and I will 
now try to buy a Chancery suit.”” He 
did purchase the property, but immediately 
sold it, gaining several thousand pounds. 
The property finally turned out ruinous 
to the speculators. 

In Nov. 1804, at midnight, a fire took 
place in a room which was the receptacle 
for his patterns for castings. Mr. Hazle- 
dine was from home, but his wife (a 
daughter of Mr. Brayne, of Ternhill), an 
uncommonly strong-minded woman, heard 
the cry of ‘‘ Fire in Hazledine’s Foundry,” 
whilst in bed with her infants, and, imme- 
diately getting up, gave directions for 
saving the books, papers, and other valua- 
bles, which caused their rescue from the 
flames, whilst a vast quantity of other 
property was consumed with the build- 
ing. Mr. Hazledine was then the Cap- 
tain of a company of Volunteers; and 
his company, comprising chietly his own 
workmen, was merrily called ‘ the Vul- 
cans.” The Colonel, Sir Charles Oakeley, 
Bart., and the whole corps, were roused, 
and much property was saved. It was 
estimated that the loss was 1500/., and 
that about two-thirds were covered by 
insurance. 

Undaunted by the calamity, he rebuilt 
and extended his foundry, and carried on 
his various speculations, above enume- 
rated, with great energy. ‘Thomas Tel- 
ford, who in after-life became the cele- 
brated engineer, had been patronised by 


Sir William Pulteney, and employed in 
reconstructing some parts of ** The Cas- 
tle” in Shrewsbury, became acquainted 
with Hazledine, and these kindred spirits 
caved an intimacy which lasted through 
life. 

Telford soon after was engaged in con- 
structing the Ellesmere and Chester Ca- 
nal, and Mr. Hazledine became the con- 
tractor for the Chirk and Pont-y-cyssylte 
Aqueducts—the latter being one of the 
most magnificent works of the kind in 
Europe, which he completed so entirely 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Telford and the 
proprietors, that he was immediately en- 
gaged in all the national works then un- 
dertaken by government. The erection 
of the stupendous locks on the Caledo- 
nian Canal was entrusted to him, and 
executed to the entire satisfaction of the 
engineer and the country. His fame was 
now established, and he was employed in 
a series of great works: the following is 
a summary :— 

Pont-y-cyssylte cast-iron aqueduct over 
the river Dee, and the valley at Liangol- 
len, in 1802, 

A bridge, 150 feet cast-iron, over the 
river Bonar, in Scotland. 

A bridge, 150 feet ditto, over the river 
Spq. in Scotland. 

. he lock-gates on the Caledonian Ca- 
nal, 

The beautiful ‘* Waterloo Bridge,” 
105 feet span, near Bettws-y-Coed, on 
the Holyhead-road. 

The swivel bridges at Liverpool Docks, 

The Liverpool New Market columns. 

A bridge, 150 feet span of one arch, 
and two arches of 105 feet, over the river 
Esk, near Carlisle. 

The Menai suspension chain bridge. 

The Conway suspension chain bridge. 

The roofs for the Dublin Custom- 
house and Store-houses. 

The roofs for Pembroke Stores, &c. 

Many swivel bridges for Sweden. 

A large quantity of three-feet pipes for 
India, Demerara, &c. 

A bridge built for Earl Grosvenor, 
150 feet, at Eaton Hall. 

A bridge over the Severn at Tewkes- 
bury, 170 feet span. 

A new bridge over the Dee, 106 feet 
span, 

"_ bridge for Earl Morley, at Plymouth, 
comprising five arches of 100 feet, 96, and 
81 feet span. 

A bridge at Bath. 

Holt Fleet Bridge, 150 feet, over the 
Severn, near Worcester. 

The swivel bridges at the London 
Docks. 

The Marlow chain bridge. 

Montrose chain bridge. 
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Several small iron bridges in Shrop- 
shire, and many others all over the king- 
dom, besides the lock-gates on the Elles- 
mere and other canals. 

At the present moment Hazledine’s 
foundry is executing a very extensive 
work, namely, several pairs of iron lock- 
gates for Newport in Monmouthshire, 
each pair weighing 120 tons, the largest 
ever executed. 

In 1832, when the present Queen, then 
Princess Victoria, and her august mo- 
ther, the Duchess of Kent, honoured the 
Earl of Liverpool with a visit at Pitch- 
ford-park, near Shrewsbury, Mr. Hazle- 
dine received, through the Earl of Liver- 
pool, commands to wait upon them, and 
explain the principles and construction of 
the Menai suspension bridge—Hazledine’s 
greatest work. The royal party ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at the lucid and 
instructive manner in which the explana- 
tions were given, and the tact and shrewd- 
ness displayed in Mr. Hazledine’s an- 
swers. Persons who were present de- 
scribed the interview as most interesting. 
Mr. Hazledine received a present as a 
token of approbation ; and the Duchess 
of Kent, when she passed over the Menai 
Bridge, examined every part of it minutely, 
according to Mr. Hazledine’s description, 
and even entered the caves in which the 
iron suspension cables are fixed. 

This is a slight view of Mr. Hazle- 
dine’s public works, and it gives a por- 
trait of him as a practical man. There 
are other features, which we are unable to 
paintg with the warmth and fidelity which 
they Heserve. His strong affection for the 
members of his family rendered his fire- 
side one of the most happy round which 
an English family ever gathered. He 
was ever devising some simple means of 
increasing their enjoyments ; and he at- 
tended personally to everything in which 
their comforts were involved. At that 
trying season, when the wheel of the 
Union coach locked into that of his gig 
on the Wyle Cop, and overthrew him and 
shattered his arm in several places, and 
he was carried home in a state which 
threw his affectionate wife into such agony 
as deprived her of life by a disorder aris- 
ing from the grief she suffered from his 
illness—even in that accumulation of sor- 
rows his presence of mind and affection- 
ate care never for a moment ceased, and 
whilst suffering extreme agony from the 
bone of Lis arm having to be again 
broken by the surgeon—even then he 
took upon himself the whole preparation 
for the funeral of bis beloved wife, down 
to the minutest particulars, and what all 
his own sufferings could not wring from 
him, he gave way to with the utmost bit- 
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terness when the dead body of her he so 
much loved was carried into his chamber 
that he might kiss it before it was for 
ever removed from his sight ! 

As a master he was kind and consider- 
ate to all employed under him ; his work- 
men, if they conducted themselves well, 
became grey and died in his service. 

A very short time before he was con- 
fined to bed by his last illness, a Noble- 
man, equally distinguished by his literary 
and legal talents, and filling one of the 
highest situations which a subject can 
occupy, arrived in the town, at a little be- 
fore seven in the morning, and inquired at 
the Lion if Mr. Hazledine was likely to 
be up. ‘* Oh yes,” was the reply: ‘ he 
passed here an hour and a half ago, on his 
way to the Foundry.” ‘‘ I regret that,’’ 
said his Lordship, “ for I wanted a few 
minutes’ conversation with him, which I 
cannot now have ; but tell him from me, 
that Lord inquired after him, and 
is happy to hear he is so well. My belief 
is (added his Lordship) that William Ha- 
zledine is the first practical man in Eu- 
rope.” 

His body was interred in a vault in St. 
Chad’s churchyard, which he caused to 
constructed on the death of his youngest 
daughter; and in which the bodies of his 
wife and daughter are already deposited. 
The funeral was attended by the Mayor 
and Corporation, and a very large con- 
course of mourners. 

The bust of the deceased, by Chantrey, 
an admirable likeness, will immediately 
be placed upon the monument, many 
years ago constructed by himself, in St. 
Chad’s Church, as a companion to that of 
his friend, Mr. Simpson, who erected the 
masonry of the Caledonian Canal. 








Mr. T. 3B. Jounson. 

May 5. In London, Thomas Burge- 
land Johnson, formerly a printer in Liver- 
pool. 

He passed the greater part of his life in 
literary pursuits at Liverpool, where at 
length his prospects became blighted, and 
he removed to London in 1834. He was 
soon after afflicted with ill health, which 
continued to assail him till he expired, 
leaving a widow and a daughter, twenty- 
one years of age, in considerable distress. 
Mr. Johnson was long distinguished as a 
writer on Field Sports, his principal work 
of this class being the ‘* Sportsman’s En- 
cyclopedia,” which is on an extensive 
plan, combining much original matter 
and amusing anecdote, with the classifica. 
tion of the various subjects treated upon. 
His portrait is prefixed to the work. His 
other works of the same nature are :— 


The Shooter's Guide; The Complete 
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Sportsman ; The Shooter's Companion ; 
The Hunting Directory; The Game- 
keeper’s Directory; The Shooter’s Pre- 
ceptor. 

He also wrote, in early life, a ‘* History 
of Europe,” in four volumes, and ‘* The 
‘Mystery of the Abbey,’’ a novel. In 
1839 he published his last work, viz. 
‘¢ Physiological Observations on Mental 
Susceptibility.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Oct. 24. The Rev. John Maginn, Ree- 
tor of Castletownroche, co. Cork, brother 
to the celebrated Dr. Maginn, of London. 
He had recently received that preferment. 

Oct. 26. Aged 52, the Rev. Anthony 
Ward, Vibar of Eastrington, Yorkshire, 
to which he was presented in 1825 by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Oct. 27. At Fladbury, Worcestershire, 
aged 25, the Rev. William Preedy, B.A. 
late a commoner of Wadham college, 
Oxford ; the second son of W. F’. Preedy, 
esq. of Fladbury. 

Oct. 28. At Stone, Staffordshire, Rev. 
James Farley Turner, B.A. Rector of 
St. Mary Major, Exeter, and Vicar of 
Kidderminster, late of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge; he was presented to his 
former church in 1829 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter, and to Kidderminster 
in 1834 by Lord Foley. 

In Hans-place, Chelsea, in his 85th 
year, the Rev. W. H. Vivian, uncle to Sir 
Hussey Vivian, K.C.B. Master of the 
Ordnance. 

Aged 66, the Rev. William Tolbutt 
Staines, Vicar of Aylesford, near Maid- 
stone, and formerly of Rochester. He 
was a Fellow of Queen’s college, Camb. 
where he graduated B.A. 1797 as Ist se- 
nior Optime, M.A. 1800; and was pre- 
sented to Aylesford in 1832 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester. 

Nov. 2. At Windlesham, Surrey, aged 
75, the Rev. H. Hammond, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Horsel, in that county, to which 
he was presented by the trustees in 1801. 

Nov. 5. The Rev. William Henry 
Harvey, second son of the late Sir Robert 
Bateson Harvey, of Langley-place, Bucks. 
He was ef Jesus college, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1819. 

Nov. 8. At the house of his uncle in 
Suffolk, aged 35, the Rev. W. S. Sinclair, 
leaving a widow and one child (in Cam- 
bridge) unprovided for. 

Nov. 10. At St. Alban’s-place, Re- 
gent-street, aged 39, the Rev. William 
Thomas Thompson, eldest son of C. 
Thompson, esq. late of Rochester. 

Nov. 20. At the Chapter-house, St. 
Paul’s, aged 39, the Rev. Robert Watts, 
jun. M.A. Rector of the united parishes 





of St. Bene’t, Gracechureh, and St. Leo- 
nard, Eastcheap, London; son of the 
Rev. Robert Watts, the much respected 
Librarian of Sion college. He was in- 
stituted to his churches (which are in the 
alternate presentations of the Deans and 
Chapters of St. Paul’s and Canterbury) 
in 1829. 

Jov. 24, At Merston, Isle of Wight, 
aged 88, the Rev. Wetenhall Sneyd, 
Rector of Bletchingley, Surrey, and for 
more than forty years Curate and Vicar 
of Newchurch, Isle of Wight. He was 
collated to the vicarage of Newehurch in 
1816 by Dr. Mansel, then Bp. of Bristol ; 
and presented to Bletchingley in 1838, on 
the death of the Rev. Jarvis Kenrick. 

Nov. 28. At Southampton, aged 74, 
the Rev. George Secker, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1788, M.A.1791; and 
was collated to the prebend of Browns- 
wood (net income in 1831, 6102.) in 1807 
by Bp. Porteus. 

Nor. 29. At Market Bosworth, Lei- 
cestershire, aged 84, the Rev. Thomas 
Wright, M.A. for fifty-two years the 
much-respected Rector of that parish. 
He was of the Univ. of Cambridge, A.B. 
of St. John’s 1779, M.A. of Emanuel, 
1782; and was presented to his living in 
1788 by Sir Wolstan Dixie, Bart. 

Jov. 30. Aged 54, the Rev. C. L. 
Benwell, Curate of Fairford, Glouc. late 
Lecturer of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, Bristol. 
He was son of the late Mr. Benwell, of 
Reading. 

Dec. |. At Hagley, aged 45, the Rey. 
John Malsby Kirby, B.D. Second Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Stourbridge, 
and Chaplain to the Union: formerly of 
Boston. 

Dec. 1. Aged 82, the Rev. George 
Turner, Vicar of Spelsbury, Oxfordshire. 
He was formerly a Student of Christ 
church, Oxford, took the degree of M.A. 
in 1783, and was presented to his living 
by that Society in 1792. 

Dec. 2. Aged 82, the Rev. William 
Leonard, Incumbent of Hardwick, and 
Rector of Hethe, Oxfordshire. He was 
ordained Curate of Hinton, Northamp- 
tonshire, which curacy he held for forty 
years; was presented to Hardwick in 
1799, and to Hethe recently by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Dec. 4. At Brimfield, Herefordshire, 
aged 90, the Rev. William Booty, Vicar 
of Chaddleworth, Berks ; for many years 
Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the brother of King George the 
Third, and subsequently to the Duke of 
Kent. He was presented to Chaddle- 
worth in 1805 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, 
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Dec. 5. At Louth, co. Lincoln, aged 
59, the Rev. Stephen Preston, Curate of 
Little Grimsby and Conisholme, He 
was the son of William Preston, esq. 
of Louth; entered at Lincoln college, 
Oxford, in 1802, graduated B.A. 1803, 
M.A. 1806, B.D. 1815, became a Fellow 
of that Society, and was for some time 
Curate of St. Michael’s, Oxford. He 
combined many and varied qualifications 
for public usefulness; and the public in- 
stitutions of Louth, as well as his parish- 
ioners and neighbours at large, have lost 
in him a judicious friend and able sup- 
porter. 

The Rev. Robert Parry Sidney, Rec- 
tor of Longworth, Berks. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Jesus college, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. 1795, B.D. 
1803, and he was presented to his living 
by that Society in 1820. he 

Dec.6. At Buntingford, Herts, in his 
80th year, the Rev. Samuel Dewe, for 
forty years Master of the Free Grammar 
School at that town. He was a native of 
Oxford ; matriculated at Trinity college 
in 1778, and removed to Balliol the fol- 
lowing year on the attainment of an Ox- 
ford exhibition, He graduated B.A. 1782, 
M.A. 1786. 

Dec. 9. Aged 68, the Rev. George 
Mazimilian Bethune, D.C.L. Rector of 
Worth, Sussex, and Brunstead, Norfolk. 
He was of University college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1801, B. and D.C.L. 1809, was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Worth in 1803, 
on his own presentation, and to that 
of Brunstead in 1804 by the Earl of 
Abergavenny. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 9. At Norfolk-street, Park-lane, 
Major-Gen. Wm. Hull, C.B. of the 
Bombay Army. 

Nov. 10. In Baker-st, aged 53, 
Lieut.-Col. Crewe, of Loake’s Hill, 
near High Wycombe. 

Nov. 11. At Kensington, aged 89, 
Mrs. Mary Grignon. 

Nov. 13. In Upper Gloucester-place, 
Caroline, widow of John Law, esq. 
E. I. Co.’s Service. 

Nov. 14. At Walham-green, Sarah, 
wife of Capt. Kirkley, late of 39th regt. 
and eldest dau. of the late S. H. Rither- 
don, esq. 

T. E. Bryant, esq. of Harleyford- 
place, Kennington. 

Aged 57, Sophia, wife of William 
Hammond, esq. Russell-square. 

At Cumberland-terrace, Regent's-park, 
aged 65, the widow of G. P. Tyler, esq, 
Madras Civil Service. 
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Aged 87, D. Martineau, esq. of Stock- 
well Common. 

Nov. 16. Aged 19, Jane, fourth dau, 
of Joseph Hanby, esq. of Middle Scot- 
land-yard. 

Nov. 19. In Lansdowne-place, aged 
85, Elizabeth, relict of George Snow, 
esq. of Langton, Dorset. 

Sarah-Anne, wife of the Rey. J. J. 
Reynolds, Secretary of the London So- 
ciety for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews. 

Nov. 20. In Wimpole-st. aged 92, 
John Chalon, esq, formerly of the Royal 
Military College. 

At Blackwall, aged 60, Mr. Samuel 
Lovegrove. Mr. L. has contributed not 
a little to the good living of the worthy 
citizens of London. He first kept the 
Horn Tavern, in Doctors’ Commons ; 
afterwards the Crown and Sceptre, at 
Greenwich ; then built two splendid 
taverns at Blackwall, both of which he 
occupied ; and at the same time kept 
the well-known London Coffee-house, 
Ludgate-hill. 

Nov. 22. Elizabeth, wife of the Rey. 
H. Mackenzie, M.A. Incumbent Minis- 
ter of St. James’s, Bermondsey. 

At Croydon, aged 61, Edward Lul- 
ham, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Camberwell, Edward, 
youngest son of R. E. Holme, esq. 

In Burlington Gardens, aged 46, 
Frances Susan, wife of Col. the Hon. 
Henry Cavendish, and only sister of the 
late Earl of Durham. She was married 
first in 1811, to Col. the Hon. Frederick 
Howard, brother to the present Earl of 
Carlisle, who died in 1815 of wounds 
received at Waterloo, leaving issue Fre- 
derick-John Howard, esq. now M.P. for 
Youghal, and another (posthumous) son 
who died in 1823; and in 1819 became 
the second wife of Col. Cavendish, and 
has had issue five sons (of whom three 
survive) and one daughter. 

At Dalston, Susan, wife of Captain 
Dashwood Strettell, 20th Madras N. Inf. 

Nov. 24. At Highgate, aged 54, Wil- 
liam Fisher, esq. formerly of Chancery- 
lane. His body was interred in the 
Highgate Cemetery. 

Aged 74, James Watts, esq. of Col- 
lege-st. Westminster, formerly a consi- 
derable builder. He was senior burgess 
for the parish of St. John’s, in the Court 
of Westminster; a Governor of the 
+ wd Coat and Green Coat Hospitals, 


c. 
At Hackney, aged 80, Isaac Booth, 
esq. senior cashier in the bank of Eng- 
land. 
The wife of John Jortin, esq. of 
Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 
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Nov. 25. In the New Kent-road, 
Mr. Abraham Cohen Machin, of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
aged 54, Anna-Maria, wife of William 
North, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Kensington, aged 75, 
Mrs. Janet Colhoun, dau. of the late J. 
Colhoun, esq. of Rood-lane. 

Nov. 28. At Leicester-place, Mr. 
Thos. Lindsay Willman, the celebrated 
clarionet player, a director of the Phil- 
harmonic Band, and member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians. 

Aged 80, Mr. Charles- Augustus Sa- 
vage, of Fetter-lane, formerly keeper of 
the Red Hart livery-stables. He was 24 
years a member of the Common Council 
forthe Ward of Farringdon Without. 

Nov. 29. At Mecklenburgh-sq. James 
Mackenzie, esq. of Merklands, Perth- 
shire. 

At Chelsea, in the house of her son- 
in-law, in her 70th year, Mary, relict of 
S. Godson, esq. land agent, &c. of 
Hook- Norton, Oxf. 

At Islington, aged 35, Hannah, wife of 
Richard Matthews, esq. of Histon, co. 
Camb. barrister-at-law. 

Mary-Ann, wife of George Gay, esq. 
of Camberwell, sister of the Rev. Thos. 
Moseley, Rector of St. Martin’s, Bir- 
mingham. 

Nov. 30. At Kensington, aged 63, 
Sophia, wife of W. F. Chapman, esq. 

Jately, Aged 53, J. T. Morgan, esq. 
eldest son of the late Col. James Mor. 
gan, of Southampton. 

Aged 88, Mrs. Edmunds, aunt to the 
Earl of Lindsey. 

Gervase Wheeler, esq. of Bartlett’s- 
buildings, and of Elm Villa, Finchley. 

In London, M. de la Bourdonnais, 
the first chess player in the world. 

Dec.1. At the residence of her brether- 
in-law, Francis Slater, esq. Stockwell. 
common, aged 26, Alice, wife of Tho- 
mas Shaw Hellier, esq. of the Woodhouse, 
Staffordshire, and Leamington, Warwick- 
shire, only child of Wm. B. Pers- 
house, esq. of Penn Hall, Staffordshire. 

In Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 59, 
W. Tyler, esq. 

In Park-st.} Westminster, at a very ad- 
vanced age, Maria-Letitia, widow of 
Thomas Dyer, esq. and eldest dau. of the 
late Archibald Grant, of Pittencrieff,esq. 

At Camberwell Grove, aged 86, Lewis 
Lewis, esq. the senior bridge-master of 
the City of London. 

Aged 63, Edward Greathed, esq. of 
Uddings House, Dorset. 

Mrs. Tate, widow of Major Tate, and 
niece to the late Col. James Lawrie. 

Gent. Mac, Voi. XV. 
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In Surrey-st. Strand, aged 82, J. Car- 
ter, esq. 

At Stockwell Common, aged 26, Alice, 
wife of T. S. Hellier, esq. of the Wood- 
house, Staff. and Leamington, Warw. 

Dec. 2. At Clapham, aged 74, Jennet- 
Ann, relict of Robert Bevill, esq. for 
many years Registrar of the Bedford 
Level Corporation, and a Magistrate of 
Worship-st. Police-office. 

Dec. 3. In Princes-st. Cavendish-sq. 
aged 27, Mr. F. W. Witsinghausen, of 
Christ’s coll. Camb. 

Dec. 4, In Cumberland-pl. Regent's 
Park, aged 23, Emma-Jane, wife of the 
Hon. Sir Edward Butler, son of Lord 
Dunboyne. She was the only daughter 
and heir of Arthur Baily, esq. and niece 
of Francis Baily, esq. F.R.S. and was 
married on the 16th March, 1839. 

In Connaught-place West, Matilda, 
wife of W. H. Kitchen, esq. 

Dec. 5, In Spanish-pl. Manchester- 
sq. Charlotte, wife of John Moseley, esq. 
of Great Glenham, near Saxmundham. 

At Kensington, aged 78, the widow of 
the Rev. Theophilus Lane, D.C.L. Pre- 
bendary of Hereford. 

Dec. 8. In Tyssen-terr. Dalston, aged 
78, Joseph Partridge, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Camberwell, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of Bernard Wigg, esq. for- 
merly of Plumstead Parva, Norfolk. 

Dec. 11. Aged 41, Dr. Michael Ryan, 
editor of the Medical and Surgical 
Journal. He was an amiable and clever 
man, and has left a young family wholly 
unprovided for. 

n Upper Grafton-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
77, Mrs, Myatt. 

At Kew Green, aged 83, Francis 
Bauer, esq. F.R.S., F.L.S., &e. 

In Cumberland-terr. Regent’s Park, 
James Bowness, esq. formerly of Lisbon. 

Dec. 12. At Charles-st. St. James's, 
in his 35th year, Capt. the Hon. James 
Stuart, late of the 85th Light Infantry, 
third son of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Moray, K.T, 

Dec. 14. At Homerton, aged 72, 
Frances, eldest dau. ef the late John 
Squire, M.D. 

Dec. 16. Aged 81, the Abbé de 
Voyaux de Favers, for many years the 
Principal of the Roman Catholic Chapel 
at Chelsea. 

At Edwardes-p]. Kensington, aged 76, 
Robert Hennell, esq. 

Dec. \17. At Camden Villas, Camden 
New-road, Janes Hutton, esq. R.N. 

Dec. 21. In Chester-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 32, James Abernethy, esq. 
only son of the late John Abernethy, esq. 
the celebrated surgeon ; Saal a Com- 
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moner of Brasenose College, Oxf. B.A. 
1830. 

Dec. 27. In Torrington-square, re és 
wife of the Rey. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 
daughter of the late Francis Hayward, 
M.D. of Bath. 


Beps.—Dec. 10. In her 77th year, 
Mary-Anne, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Gregory, late Vicar of Henlow. 

Brrks.—Nov. 9. At Windsor, aged 
38, Dr. J. Macbraire. 

Nov. 21. At Reading, injhis 87th 
year, Thomas Ward, esq. Mayor of 
Reading in 1819. 

At Walliscote, near Reading, in the 
house of his son-in-law Capt. R. Mer- 
rick Fowler, R.N. aged 82, James Dash- 
wood, esq. of Forest Lodge, near Brack- 
nell, Berks, and of Vallow-wood, co. 
Somerset; brother of Rear-Adm. Sir 
Charles Dashwood, K.C.B. 

Dec. 15. At Wargrave, aged 55, 
Francis Bramah, esq. second son of the 
late Joseph Bramah, esq. engineer. 

Dec.17.. At Windsor Castle, aged 80, 
Capt. Strange, one of the Military 
Knights. 

Bucks.—Nov. 6. At the residence of 
her father, Taplow, aged 36, Catharine, 
youngest dau. of Robert Bird, esq. of 
Barton-on-the- Heath, Warw. 

CampripGe.—Nov. 24. Anne, wife of 
W. W. Nash, esq. of Royston. 

Nov. 28. At Cambridge, Henrietta, 
wife of J. C. Rowlatt, esq. of Queen’s 
Coll. Camb. dau. of the late Capt. J. B. 
Samson, of Dibdin, Hants. 

CuesHIRE.—Dec. 8, Aged 82, Mary, 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Mad- 
dock, formerly Rector of Liverpool, and 
sister of the late Rev. ‘Thomas Maddock, 
Prebendary of Chester. 

CornwaLL.—Dec. 8. At Penheale, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. Henry Adding- 
ton Simcoe, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Palmer, of Moseley, Worc. 

Dec. 15. At Penheale, near Laun- 
ceston, the wife of the Rev. H. A. Sim. 
coe. 

CuMBERLAND.—WNov. 23. At Nether- 
by, Georgiana, dau. of the late Col. and 
Lady Elizabeth Callender, of Craigforth, 
Stirlingshire. 

Nov. 28. Aged 72, Mary, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. James, Rector 
of Artburet and Kirkandrews. 

Dersy.—Dec. 11. Aged 84, B. Lucas, 
~. of Hasland. 

EVON.—Nov. 13. At Clyst Honi- 
ton, aged 77, Mary, relict ot Gregory 
Webber, esq. of Woodbeer Cottage, 
Plymtree. 

Nov. 14. At Staplake Mount, aged 
66, W. Sweetland, esq. many years Cap- 


tain of the Port, and Superintendent of 
Quarantine, at Gibraltar. 

Nov. 17. At Plymouth, aged 76, 
Lucretia Bedford, relict of the Rev. John 
Jago, D.D. Vicar of Milton Abbot. 

Nov. 18. At Cutsey, near Taunton, 
aged 70, Betty, relict of the late Wm. 
Blake, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Dawlish, Georgina Try- 
phena, youngest dau. of John Harvey 
Thursby, esq. of Abington Abbey, 
Northamptonshire. 

Nov. 27. At South Petherton, aged 
72, Margaret, wife of the Rev. D. 
Richards, dau. of the late J. Toller, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Instow, aged 74, Lieut.. 
Col. Lang, formerly of Blemheyes, near 
Exeter. 

Lately. At Exmouth, Count de 
Vismes, Prince de Pointhieu. 

Dec. 1. At Talaton, where be had 
been residing for the benefit of his health, 
aged 40, George Charles Constantine 
Lord Bruce, eldest son of the Earl of 
Elgin. He was of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. He died unmarried, and his half 
brother, born in 1816, is now heir appa- 
rent to the Earldom. 

At Bridgetown, Totness, aged 68, 
Ann, relict of Capt. C. S. Compton. 

Elizabeth, third dau. of G. Barne, esq. 
of New Place, Tiverton. 

Dec. 2. At Ilfracombe, aged 18, 
Charlotte, second dau. of Samuel E. 
Clark, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 17, Thomas Brom- 
by, youngest son of the Rev. J. H. 
Bromby, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hull. 

Dec. 5. At Dawlish, aged 92, Henry 
Lodge, esq. He was 30 years in the 
civil service of the East India Company. 

Dec. 6. At Ringmeore, aged 71, 0 
Bennett, esq. 

Dec. 10. Aged 85, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Tanner, of Bradninch. 

Dorset.—Nov. 14. At Milborne St. 
Andrew, Ann, wife of Lieut. Rogers, of 
the Dorset Militia. 

Dec. 13. At Blandford, aged 80, 
John Dansey, esq. 

At Weymouth, aged 83, Wm. Oakley, 
esq. one of the Justices of the Peace for 
that borough. 

Essex.-—Nov. 24. At Lexden Park, 
near Colchester, aged 64, John Fletcher 
Mills, esq. late High Sheriff for the 
county. 

Nov. 29. At Great Ropers, South- 
weald, aged 61, John Hirst, esq. a magis- 
trate and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
county, and formerly a Capt. in the 
Royal Horse Guards Blue. 

Dec. 6. Sophia, wife of Richard 
Birch Wolfe, esq. of Wood Hall. 

GLovucestER.—Nov, 23. At her son’s 
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residence at Clifton, Dorothy, widow of 
the Rev. Simon Little, Rector of Hano- 
ver, Jamaica. 

Nov. 24. Aged 68, John Waters, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

Nov. 29. At Boddington Manor-house, 
aged 82, John, eldest son of the late J. 
Blagdon, esq. of Northcote Manor-house, 
Devon. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, at an ad- 
vanced age, Maria-Eliza, widow of Sir 
Nigel Bowyer Griesley, Bart. She was 
the dau. and heiress of Caleb Garway, of 
Worcester, esq. became the second wife 
of Sir Nigel in 1796, and was left his 
widow in 1808, having had issue two 
daughters, Sir Roger the late Baronet, 
and another son, who died in 1816. 

Dec. 5. At Tockington, Emma, dau. 
of the late Charles Partridge, esq. of Col- 
tram Lodge. 

Dec. 11. At Cheltenham, Caroline- 
Frances, wife of the Rev. Robert Wal- 

ole, Rector of Christ Church, St. Mary- 
ebone. 

Hants.—Nov. 11. Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Jesson, esq. of Beech- 
house, near Christchurch. 

At Lymington, Maria-Clementina, 
youngest dau. of the late W. Archer, esq. 
of Stoke, Devonport. 

Nov. 16. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
Henry Deschamps, esq. Commoner of 
Lincoln college, Oxford, a young man of 
an exceedingly amiable disposition and 
intrinsic worth. 

Nov. 25.. At Boldre, Lymington, 
aged 64, J. Gilbert, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Southampton, aged 68, 
Joseph Lomer, esq. 

Lately. Mrs. Newman, of Fareham, 
the widow of Capt. Newman, who, with 
the whole of the crew, unhappily perished 
in the Hero, of 74 guns. She has be- 
queathed a legacy of 2007. to the Royal 
Naval Benevolent Society. 

At Ryde, I. W., G.C. Rooke, esq. 
late of the 79th Highlanders. 

Dec. 4. At Winchester, aged 23, Geo. 
Alderson Taylor, eidest sou of the late 
Rev. Joseph Taylor, Vicar of Snither- 
field, Warw. 

Dec. 16. At Mallingley-lodge, aged 
56, Major Ralph Henry Sneyd. 

Hererorp.—At Hereford, aged 42, 
Catharine, relict of the Rev. W. Aldridge, 
of Bradford, Wilts. 

Dec. 4. At Langstone-court, near 
Ross, aged 28, E. Jones, esq. B.A. of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, Justice of the 
Peace for the county. 

Herts.—Nov. 28. At Tewin Water, 
aged 86, Henry Cowper, esq. 

Kent.—Oct. 27. Charles Reginald 


Burnet, B.A. of Trinity coll. Camb. 
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eldest son of the Rey. Richard Burnet, 
Vicar of Bethersden. 

Nov. 17. At Colegates, Shoreham, 
aged 37, Peter Pemmell Ricketts, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Dover, aged 36, Caro- 
line, only dau. of John Squire, esq. of 
Pentonville. Her amiable manners, un- 
affected piety, and unwearying benevo- 
lence, endeared her to all who knew her. 

Lately. At Hythe, aged 58, Arabella, 
wife of William Tritton, esq. one of the 
magistrates of that borough. 

At Canterbury, aged 26, Lieut. Shute 
Wint, 13th Light Dragoons. He pur- 
— a cornetcy in that regiment in July 
1834, 

Dec. 1. At Woolwich, aged 86, Lu- 
cretia, relict of the Rev. John Lloyd, 
Rector of St. Dunstan-in-the- East. 

Elizabeth, wife of Edward Twopeny, 
esq. of Rochester. 

Dec. 8. Aged 19, James Congreve 
Morris, of Trinity coll. Camb. fourth son 
of the late Rev. Wm. Morris, Perp. Cu- 
rate of Wye. 

Dec. 12. At Wrotham, Harriet, wife 
of the Rev. George Moore, Rector of 
that parish. 

Dec. 13. At Deptford Barracks, Per- 
cival Clennell Fenwick, esq. a Lieut. in 
the 6lst regt. He purchased his ensigncy 
in Feb. 1835, and lieutenancy in Nov. 
1837. 

Dec. 15. At Margate, aged 62, Thos. 
Edwards, esq. formerly of Saffron Wal- 
den, Essex. 

LaNcastEeR.—Nov. 23. At Spring- 
field Hall, aged 37, H. Hargreaves, esq. 
a Deputy Lieutenant for the county Pa- 
latine of Lancaster, and one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace. 

Dec. 3. Aged 58, George Bigland, 
esq. of Bigland Hall, a Deputy Lieute- 
nant for the county. 

Dee. 7. At Bold, aged 42, Dorothea, 
wife of Sir Henry Bold Hoghton, Bart. 
She was the second dau. but (by the 
death of her sister, Mary Princess Sa- 
peiha, without issue) sole heiress of Peter 
Patten Bold, of Bold, co. Lance. esq. ; 
was married in 1820, and has left several 
children. 

Dec. 9. At Liverpool, Anne-Caroline, 
dau. of Wm. B. Colton, esq. and grand- 
daughter of the Rev. J. Mudge, Vicar 
of Brampford Peke, Devon. 

Letcester.—Dec. 10. In her 85th 
year, Sarah, relict of the Rev. G. B. 
Oliver, late Vicar of Belgrave-cum- 
Birstal. 

Lincotn.—Nov. 30. John Rudgard, 
esq. merchant, and an alderman of Lin- 
coln, ~ 

Dec. 4. At Stamford, aroline-Eliza, 
wife of G. M. Rocher,esi. 2 Oporto, 
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Monmovuru.—Dec. 9. Sidney Vennor, 
esq. Director of the Coalbrook-vale Iron- 
works, 

NorFro_k.—Dec. 22. At Ingoldis- 
thorpe Hall, Mary Exam, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Bellamy. 

Lately. At Great Yarmouth, at an 
advanced age, Mr. James Sancroft, sur- 
geon, who was lineally descended from 
Archbishop Sancroft, and in bis features 
resembled the portrait and medal of that 
great prelate. Mr. Sancroft married 
Anne, the granddaughter and heiress of 
John Hasclum, formerly of Cambridge, 
esq. 

NortHAMPTON.—WVov. 15. At Peter- 
borough, at the house of her brother, 
William Henry Simpson, esq. aged 36, 
Elizabeth- Anne, eldest dau. of William 
Simpson, esq. of Milton Ledge. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Nov. 9. At Bel- 
ford Hall, aged 33, W. B. Clarke, esq. 

Nov. 23. At the vicarage, Haltwhis- 
tle, Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ives. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 5. Aged 60, William 
Law, esq. of Kidlington. 

SoMERsET.—Nov. 12. At Bath, aged 
78, John Robinson, esq. 

Nov. 14, At his seat, Bishop’s, near 
Wellington, in his 60th year, ‘Thos. Ed- 
ward Clarke, esq. of Chard, solicitor. 

At Ashbrittle, aged 60, Thomas Ed- 
ward Clarke, esq. sol. eldest son of the 
late Rev. T. E. Clarke, Rector of Clay- 
hidon, and grandson of the Rev. ‘Thomas 
Clarke, of Tremlet House, Ashbrittle. 

Nov. 16. At Bath, aged 67, Mrs. 
Lynch, relict of Dr. Lynch. 

Ps F aed = Lansdowne Grove, 
enry Boyle Deane, esq. formerly of 
Reading. y » esq. formerly of 

Lately. In her 25th year, Azelia, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Geo. Bythe- 
sea, M.A. of Bath. 

Dec. 2. Aged 82, John Atkins, esq. 
of Ashcott House, late of Jamaica. 

Dec. 3. At Bath, Jane, relict of Simon 
Murchison, esq. of Buaughlepore and 
Colquoy, East Indies. 

Dec. 6. At Bath, aged 23, Anna- 
Elizabeth, wife of Hanbury Pargeter,esq. 

At Batb, Charlotte, youngest dau. of 

the late James Bradford, esq. of Swindon. 

_ Dec. 7. At Bath, aged 75, Sir Wil- 
liam Dick, eighth Baronet of Braid, Scot- 
land. He married, ‘in 1821, Caroline, 
dau. of John Kingston, esq. and widow 
of Lt.-Col. Alex. Fraser; but, having 
died without issue, is succeeded in the 
title by his next brother, Page Dick, esq. 
of Port Hall, Preston, near Brighton. 

Dec. 14, Mary, wife of Capt. Collins, 
R.N. of Bath, and of Trewardale, Corn- 
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wall, She was eldest dau. of the late 
T..Carlyon, esq. Tregrehan, Cornwall. 

Dec. 15. At Bath, aged 21, Mr. John 
Claude Wood, nephew of Sir Gabriel 
Wood, K.C.G. 

SuFFoLK.—Nov. 29. At Trimley St. 
Mary, aged 33, Catharine, wife of the 
Rev. Charles Waller, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Joseph Julian. 

Lately. At Ipswich, Hester, widow 
of Capt. Kennedy. 

Lately. From a fit, in a stage coach, 
T. R. Holmes, esq. who had for many 
years filled the office of town clerk of 
Bury, to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Dec. 6. At Melford, aged 31, Frances, 
wife of Rd. Almack, esq. and only dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Horn; leaving five infant 
children, a son and four daughters. 

Surrey.— Nov. 13. At Richmond, 
aged 62, Sir William Dundas, Bart. 
He was the eldest suviving son of Sir 
David Dundas, created a Baronet in 1815, 
by Isabella, dau. of Wm. Robertson, of 
Sichosand, esq., and succeeded his father 
in 1826. He was unmarried, and is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estate by his brother 
Lieut.-Col. James Fullerton Dundas. 

Nov. 23. At Egham, aged 36, Georgi- 
na Margaret, wife of Hugh Boyle, and 
dau. of the late John Boulding, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Kew, aged 57, John 
Watson, esq. 

Aged 80, John Sanders, esq. of East 
Sheene. 

Lately. At Kingston-on-Thames, 
aged 69, Jane, wifeof W. H. Bentley, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Kew, Frances- Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late John Burt, esq. of Stony 
Stratford, Bucks. 

Dec. 6. At Norwood, Ann, widow of 
Matthew Howard, esq. 

Dec. 8. At Petersham, the Hon. Eliza 
Mackenzie Elphinstone, dau. of the de- 
ceased John eleventh Lord Elphinstone, 
and sister of the late Hon. Admiral El- 
phinstone Fleming. 

Dec. 10. At Carshalton Park, Mrs. 
Riversdale Grenfell. 

Dec.15. Aged 81, James L. Smither, 
esq. of Esher. 

Dec. 16. At Upper Tooting, aged 68, 
R. Gibson, esq. 

Sussex.—Nov. 21. At Hastings, 
Harriet, wife of the Rev. S. Smith, Vi- 
car of Lois Weedon, Northamptonshire. 

Nov. 24. Jane-Bridget, eldest surviv- 
ing dau. of W. J. Campion, esq. of 
Danny. 

Nov, 27. At Brighton, F. Pipon, esq. 
4th Light Drag. second son of Major 
Pipon, K.H. 


Nov. 28. At Brighton, Mary An- 


stance, widow of T, A. Morse, Bombay 
Artillery. 
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Lately. At Brighton, Robert Elisha 
Coglan, esq. Capt. unatt. of Longhope, 
Glouc. grandson of the late John Cog- 
lan, esq. of Killane-castle, co. Cork, and 
of ‘Portman-sq. London, 

Dec. 3. At Brighton, aged 81, Francis 
Heaslop, esq. late of Brompton, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Dec. 14. At Brighton, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Richard Hunter, Rector of 
Newnham, Hants. 

Warwick.—Nov. 14. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 67, Henry Cole, esq. of Fres- 
cura Lodge, Blackrock, near Dublin. 

Nov. 17. At Leamington, aged 2], 
Maria, eldest dau. of Richard Durant, 
esq. of Putney Hill, Surrey. 

Nov. 23. Aged 72, Mrs. Mary Vin- 
cent Holbech, of Stratford-on- Avon. 

Wi.ts.—Nov. 7. Elizabeth, relict of 
of Samuel Heathcote, esq. of Shaw Hill 
House. 

Nov. 14. At Highworth, the widow 
of R. Marsh, esq. M.D. 

Lately. At Trowbridge, aged 68, Benj. 
Wingrove, esq. late General Surveyor of 
Roads. 

WokcesTER.—WNov. 23. At Worcester, 
aged 73, Mary, widow ef David Gray, 
esq. aay years secretary of legation at 
the courts of Dresden and Berlin, and 
mother of the Rev. G. R. Gray, Vicar of 
Inkberrow. 

Dec. 11. At Himbleton Vicarage, 
aged 75, Catharine, wife of the Rev. R. 
Vernon. 

Yorx.—Nov. 15. At Ripon, aged 
90, Louisa, relict of Richard Strangways, 
esq. of Well. 

Nov. 28. At Cottingham Hall, aged 
74, William Hall, esq. an alderman of 
the late Corporation of Hull from 1812 to 
its dissolution in Dee. 1835. 

Dec. 11. At York, aged 36, Robert 
Edward Crompton, esq. Azerley Hall, 
near Ripon, youngest son of the late J. 
Crompton, esq. of Esholt Hall, York, 
and formerly of the 15th Hussars. 

Dec. 15. At his seat, at Black Hall, 
Newton, Montgomeryshire, aged 84, 
Charles Jones, esq. formerly of Banbury. 

Watus.—Dec. 3. At Landilo, Car- 
marthenshire, Eleanor, relict of the Rev. 
Lewis Lewis, of Gwinfé, dau. of the 
late John Davie, esq. of Orleigh Court, 
Devon. 

Dec. 6. Catharine Middleton Gwyn, 
Countess de Wuits, only dau. and heiress 
of the late Leonard Bilson Gwyn, esq. of 
Glyn Abbey, Carmarthenshire. 

ScorLanp.— Nov. 16. 1n the isle of 
Mull, aged 64, Licut.-Col. Campbell. 

Nov. 18. At Goureck House, Ren- 
frewshire, aged 29, Margaret Janetta 
Louisa, wife of George Rainy, esq. and 
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second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Darrock, of 
Gourock and Drums. 

Nov. 23. Aged 66, D. Gilchrist, esq. 
of Ospisdale, Sutherland. 

Dee.13. At Edinburgh, Emily Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late imey 
Lever, esq. of Alkington Hall, Lanc, 

Dec. 14. Henrietta- Wharton, lady of 
Sir James Wemyss Mackenzie, Bart. 
Lord-Lieut. of the co. Ross. Her lady- 
ship was the dau. of the late William 
Mackenzie, esq. and was married in 1810. 
She has left an only son, James J. R. 
Mackenzie, esq. who married in 1838, 
Lady Anne FitzWilliam, fourth dau. 
of the present Lord FitzWiliiam. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Jane, widow 
of W. Pearson, esq. of Kippenross, and 
eldest dau. of the late Sir J. Campbell, 
Bart. of Abernchill, ten days after the 
death of her dau. Mrs, Ritchie, in the 
same house. 

InELAND.—Nov. 25. At Kitsborough, 
near Cork, William Waggett, esq. Re- 
corder of that city. He was called to 
the bar in 1795, and in 1808 was elected 
Recorder. 

Dec. 1. At Birr Barracks, King’s 
county, aged 27, Christ. Ellison, esq. 
Capt. in the 88th regt. youngest son of 
the late Col. Ellison, M.P., and brother 
of Major Ellison, of Boultham Hall, 
near Lincoln, 

Dec. 11. Aged 21, John Ewer Young, 
son of Robert Saunders Young, esq. of 
Clonsingle House, Newport. While out 
shooting, in crossing a ditch, his gun went 
off, and the charge lodged in his body. 
He had just taken his degree at Trinity 
college, Dublin, 

Lately. At Killaloe Glebe, one of 
the sons of the Rev. George Hayden. 
He and two young companions were pre- 
paring their fowling-pieces, when in sport 
a challenge was given to fight a duel. 
One of the guns unfortunately happened 
to be loaded, when the word “ fire” was 
given, and the contents entered Master 
Hayden’s heart, who died on the instant. 

At Cork, aged 71, J. Collins, esq. for- 
merly Capt. 30th foot. 

Aged 107, at Laurel Lodge, near Moy, 
Mrs. Casey, widow of Mr, E. Casey, of 
Grainge. At one period of her life she 
had a progeny of children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren, amounting to 
upwards of eighty. 

East Inpies.—Aug.4. On his pas- 
sage from Calcutta to the Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 56, Lieut.-Col. W. B. Spry, 
of the Madras army, brother of the Rev. 
James Spry, of West Bromwich. 

4ug. 17. At Hanack, in the Persian 
Gulf, Capt. Nisbett Strong, Ist Euro- 

ean Bombay Regt. eldest son of the late 

. H. Strong, esq. of Tiverton. 
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Aug. 29. At Madras, aged 46, Capt. 
Charles Kemp, late Commander of the 
Claudine. 

Sept. 9. At Gowhaty, George T. 
Bayfield, esq. Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Assam. 

Sept. 10. At Calcutta, aged 26, Chas. 
Jones, esq. third son of ‘Thomas Jones, 
esq. of East Dulwich House, Surrey. 

Sept.12. At Almoral, aged 19, J. W. 
Fraser, esq. Lieut. of Artillery, second 
son of Mrs, Fraser, of Exeter. Only two 
years since he received the sword at Ad- 
discombe, the highest reward there given 
for talents and good conduct. 

Sept. 15. At Goruckpore, in Bengal, 
aged 10, Capt. Charles Stevens Tho- 
mas, formerly of the bark Colonel Young. 

Sept. 24. At Dinapore, aged 31, 
Capt. A. Colley, of the 16th regt. eldest 
son of the late Major Colley, R.M. 

Sept. 25. Drowned, bathing in the 
Ganges, aged 27, William Charles Deane, 
M.D. of the Bengal Medical Service, 
youngest son of the Rev. G. H. Deane, 
Leamington. 

Oct. 1. At Tangatoor, aged 33, Capt. 
George W. Moore, 3rd Madras Light In- 
fantry, eldest son of the late George 
Moore, esq. Madras Civil service. 

Oct. 5. At Bombay, Capt. C. H. 
Wells, 2nd European Regiment, Deputy 
Judge Advocate Gen. son of the late 
W. J. Wells, esq. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

Oct. 8. On his passage from Guzerat 
to Bombay, Capt. John Philip Major, 
11th Bombay N. I. His widow, Cecilia, 
youngest dau. of James Burnes, esq. of 
Montrose, lingered till she reached Bom- 
bay, where she also expired, on the 16th 
— in her 25th year, leaving an infant 

oy. 

Oct, 22. At Bombay, aged 23, Dr. 
James N. Pinkerton, Hon. Company’s 
Service, eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Pin- 
kerton, of Frankfort-on-the- Maine. 

Lately. At Trichinopoly, Lieut. E. P. 
Junor, H. M. 57th Foot; and at the 
Neilgherry-hills, Madras, Lieut. W. 
Junor, 2d N. I. his elder brother. 

Killed in action in Upper Scinde, 
Capt. C. B. Raitt, of Carphin. 

At Assam, the celehrated linguist, Dr. 
Lum Qua. He assisted Dr. Marsham 
in his translation of the New Testament 
into Chinese. 

West Inpi1rs.—Lately. In Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, aged 117, Mrs. Princess 
M:‘Uwin. The deceased arrived at King. 
ston during the administration of the 
Government by Sir Edward Trelawny in 
1739. 

Asproap.—June 26. The Rev. J. H. 
Bumby, Superintendent of Wesleyan 
Missions in New Zealand. He had been 
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on a visit to some of the southern sta- 
tions, and was on his return to the prin- 
cipal station at Hokianga. Having to 
travel part of the way, in the route which 
he preferred, in a native canoe, the frail 
vessel was upset on the voyage, and Mr. 
Bumby and twelve natives met with a 
watery grave. 

Sept. 22. At Koutais, of La fievre 
chaude, Mrs. Lister, of Shibden hall, 
near Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 20. At Toronto, Capt. Frede- 
rick Halkett, Coldstream Guards, mili- 
tary secretary to Sir George Arthur, and 
eldest son of Gen. Sir Hugh Halkett. 

Oct. 31. At the University of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, United States, aged 
43, Professor Charles Bonnycastle, many 
years Professor of that Institution. 

Nov. 7. At Cadiz, Sophia, wife of 
J. M. Brackenbury, esq. K.H. Consul 
for the province of Andalusia, and one 
of her Majesty’s justices of the peace for 
Lincoln. 

Nov. 13. Aged 16, Mr. Charles B. 
Adam, midshipman of her Majesty’s ship 
Fairy, son of Vice-Adm. Sir Charles 
Adam. The ship is supposed to have 
been lost on the 13th ult. in the North 
Sea, when all on board perished, thirty- 
five in number. The Captain’s name 
was Hewitt, and the Master, Mr. Ste- 
vens, his brother-in-law. 

Nov. 18. At Brussels, aged 83, Henry 
Cerf, esq. formerly of Worton Hall, 
Isleworth, and of Jamaica. 

Nov. 21. At Paris, Frances, wife of 
Comte de Orfeuille, and dau. of the late 
Ralph Sheldon, esq. of Weston, Warw. 

Nov. 24. At Pau, in his 27th year, 
the Hon. William Lushington Thomas 
Harris, second son of Lord Harris. 

Nov. 25. At St. Servan, in France, 
aged 82, John Inglett Fortescue, esq. 
Justice of the Peace for Devon, and late 
Lieut.-Col. of the North Devon Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. He entered of Trinity 
coll. Oxf. in 1775, afterwards removed to 
Oriel, and proceeded B.C. L. 1783. His 
remains have been brought over for inter- 
ment at Buckland Filleigh. 

Lately. At Rome, aged 23, the Prin- 
cess Borghese, dau. of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury (before her marriage the 
Lady Gwendaline Catharine Talbot). 
She was married to the Prince of Sul- 
mona, eldest son of the Italian Prince 
Borghese, May llth, 1835, and in July 
of the present year presented him with a 
son and heir of the principality and 
estates, born at Alton Towers, co. Staff. 

Dec. At Marseilles, aged 18, 
Frances, only child of William Henry 

Egerton, esq. of Grove Hall, Derby, and 
Portman-sq, 
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At Lyons, where he had been detained 
by the overflowing of the rivers, the 
Comte de Lapasture, only son of Francis 
Comte de Lapasture, and nephew of P. 
J. Ducarel, esq. of Newland House, 
Glouc. 

Lately. At Beyrout, in consequence 
of the accidental explosion of a fusee, 
F. Luscombe, esq. son of the late E. 
Luscombe, esq. of Bath. 

At Brooklyn, the venerable Zachariah 
Lewis, Vice-President of the American 
Bible Society, and well known to the re- 
ligious world of England. 

Killed at the bombardment of St. 
Jean d’Acre, Lieutenant Le Mesurier, of 
her Majesty’s ship Talbot, son of the late 
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Rey. Mr. Le Mesurier, Rector of Hor- 
ton near Darlington, and nephew of the 
Rev. Dr. Bandinel of Oxford. 

At Sidney, New South Wales, aged 
eight days, Sophia, only child of Dr. 
S. Simpson, M.D. ; and, aged 38, Sophia, 
his wife, only dau. of the late S. Simp- 
son, esq. of Lichfield. 

At Paris, George Stewart Newbigging, 
M.D. son of Sir Wm. Newbigging of 
Edinburgh. 

At Frankfort-on.the-Main, Peter 
Wachs, esq. son-in-law of Henry Mylius, 
esq. formerly of Clapham Common, 

At Inverary, N. S. Wales, aged 64, 
David Reid, esq. J.P. surgeon R.N. 
one of the first settlers. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Dee. 1 to 22, 1840. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 418] 50 and 60 196 
Males 1539 og) | Males 1294 Long 4 5 and 10 136 | 60 and 70 259 
Females 1412 Females 1404 § 2 J 10 and 20 102] 70 and 80 191 

= ) 20 and 30 184] 80 and 90 65 
Whereof have died under two years old...713 (30 and 4) 212] 90 and 100 14 
40 and 50 208 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dec. 25. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
& @2ie &2in Zia dias dia @, 
60 3 | 33 2 {21 11 {34 9 [42 7 | 41 10 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. Os. to 11.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 18/. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 28. 
Hay, 3i. 15s. to 4/. 18s.—Straw, 1/. 14s. to 1d. 18s.— Clover, 4. 15s. to 5. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Dec. 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef... .scccccssssesereedte 6d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 28, 
Mutton.............0...38 10d. to 5s. 2d. Beasts... .......4. 2513 Calves 48 
Veal ....ccceeee essceeees 5s. 6d. to ds. 10d. Sheep........+. 21,510 Pigs 470 
Pork.......4. o sevccecees 4s, 6d. to 5s. 6d. 





COAL MARKET, Dec. 23. 
Walls Ends, from 20s. to 24s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 18s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 200.—Ellesmere and Chester, 82,—Grand Junction 143 
—— Kennet and Avon, 254. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 770. Regent’s, 10. 
——Rochdale, 87——London Dock Stock, 68. St. Katharine’s, 973.—— East 
and West India, 973.——London and Birmingham Railway, 171.——Great 
Western, 90.——London and Southwestern, 55}. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 65.—West Middlesex, 99}.—— Globe Insurance, 122.—— Guardian, 
37. —— Hope, 53.—— Chartered Gas, 59.——Imperial Gas, 58.——Pheenix Gas, 
344 ——London and Westminster Bank, 22.—— Reversionary Interest, 110. 




















METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From November 26, to December 25, 1840, both inclusive. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 27 to December 28, 1840, both inclusive. 


1818, 
3% per Cent 
Reduced 


Bank Stock. 
3 per Cent. 
Consols. 


34 per Cent. 
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30, 14 |ido. 
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India Bonds. 
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Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 
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